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Minorities and Majorities, Marginality and 
Centrality 


An Introduction 


The volume you hold in your hands (or have opened on your screen) is a result of 
the editors’ observations and perhaps initially also only of the assumption of a 
current shift in societal understandings of majorities and minorities. Groups we 
had so far thought of as part of the majority, as part of what in German is labelled 
the Mehrheitsgesellschaft, have recently positioned themselves as threatened mi- 
norities to claim rights. We are well aware that the we of the observer’s position 
is of special importance in such a statement and that such statements are funda- 
mentally bound to one’s own affiliations. This is certainly also true for William 
Davies, whom we cite here as an example, because he makes similar observations 
quite accurately and rightly refers to debates about recognition: “The struggle for 
recognition has turned into an arms race, in which majority cultural identities 
deploy the language of minority rights in their defence. In contexts such as Brexit, 
liberals have also engaged in demands for identity recognition, with street pro- 
tests, flags and claims of cultural marginalization.” (Davies 2021: 85) 

Societal liberalisation, an increasing equality and successful politics of recog- 
nition of certain minority groups have led to a situation in which it seems much 
more difficult to determine who belongs to the Mehrheitsgesellschaft — and thus is 
located at the metaphorical centre of society — and who is not. To make it clear: it 
has never been easy to distinguish between majorities and minorities. It only 
seemed easier for two reasons: first, the predominance of white, heterosexual, cis- 
gendered, able-bodied individuals was not questioned as widely, and they were of- 
ten seen as representing the broader or even whole society. Second, reducing indi- 
viduals to only one group identity made the categorisation into minority and ma- 
jority seem more obvious before. Only preferring one categorisation over another 
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makes it possible to count and to determine numbers which are transparent indi- 
cators of majority and minority belonging. We can, for example, clearly say that 
when only 287.933 inhabitants of Finland were Swedish speakers in 2021 while 
4.800.243 were Finnish speakers, the Swedish speakers formed a minority group 
(see Statistikcentralen 2022). We also know that most of these 287.933 individuals 
identified as either men or women and by that group categorisation were neither a 
majority nor a minority in the Finnish context. Furthermore, we can assume that 
most of them identified as Finns, which made them a self-evident part of the 
Mehrheitsgesellschaft in Finland. But even the language question is complicated by 
political categorisations: to start with, who is counted as a Swedish speaker and 
why? For example, the statistics do not take bilingual individuals into account. Fur- 
thermore, Swedish - regardless of its actual low number of speakers - is not offi- 
cially considered a minority language in Finland. It is one of the two national lan- 
guages by law (see Institutet för de inhemska spraken n.d.). 

It is the pluralisation of heterogeneous societies that calls for a shift in the 
gaze from minority/majority towards marginality/centrality or even to marginal- 
isation/centralisation. Terms like majority, minority, or especially the Mehrheits- 
gesellschaft, are powerful concepts that can be used to assert and to enforce priv- 
ileges and rights. The democratic logic of majority voting systems supports the 
kinds of claims which lend rights to majorities and positions them in the centre. 
This becomes clear in the following examples: the majority of the population in 
Germany supports the introduction of a speed limit on the motorways. Then pol- 
itics should consider the introduction of a speed limit, shouldn’t it? If the majority 
of a population supports the idea that a certain religion should be privileged over 
others, should politics consider privileging that religion? While democratic rule 
is by far the most advantageous political system for minorities as the protection 
of minority rights is seen as one cornerstone of liberal democracy, this logic also 
leads to contradictory frictions within democratic societies. Thus, the importance 
of minority rights in democracy also makes it possible to claim rights by asserting 
minority status for one’s own group. 

A shift from minority/majority towards marginality/centrality might thus dis- 
entangle the idea of democratic majorities from questions of justice and equality. 
Of course, marginality/centrality are always situationally bound; they are not un- 
derstood by us as stable localities. It is precisely for this reason that we believe 
this shift will support a more nuanced perspective on fragile, multiple, and par- 
tial belongings of individuals to groups as it suggests less of a binary categorisa- 
tion. Minorities and majorities are seen as distinct entities while marginality and 
centrality form a spectrum. Thus, the latter categorisations cannot be quantified 
as easily. Quantifications carry an aura of truth and are thus much more difficult 
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to guestion. A shift from minority/majority towards marginalisation/centralisa- 
tion, furthermore, emphasises the importance of the processes by which belong- 
ing to a majority or to a minority is negotiated and thus reflects the instability of 
categorisations and belongings. 

One of the goals of our cooperation, which brings together the expertise in 
minority research from Ábo Akademi University with the innovative interdiscipli- 
nary wotk on contradiction in the framework of Contradiction Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Bremen as well as the research network Language and Power at Stock- 
holm University, the research centre at the University of Warsaw on intercultural 
pragmatics and interdisciplinary studies, and a research focus on diversity stud- 
ies at the TU Dresden, is to foster interdisciplinary discussions of these concepts 
and thereby to further an understanding of marginalising and centralising dis- 
courses and processes. As many of us come from linguistics, the role of language 
— the discursive and symbolic arenas - are of special interest to us and we believe 
that especially naming, i.e., linguistically categorising a group or a phenomenon, 
is part of giving it an existence in the social world. Nevertheless, we also consider 
the materiality of bodies and the materialisations of discursive categorisations. 
We are interested in the (strategic) use of a metaphorical spatial order of society 
— across national borders and throughout history: who has been imagined as be- 
ing at the centre as well as at the margins? On what grounds? How is this dis- 
played in the way groups in societies represent themselves? What consequences 
does this have for individuals' and groups' influence in society as well as for the 
allocation of rights, assets, and resources? 

To even begin to ask these questions, analysing them empirically and in de- 
tail, as well as theorising them can also shed light on current discussions on iden- 
tity politics. Is identity politics about showing that one's own group is the mar- 
ginalised group that needs to be compensated for past and present injustices? Or 
is it about using one's own group as an example to show the effects of marginal- 
ising discourses and to oppose these kinds of processes in general? Or might it be 
both? Historically speaking, the second option seems to be more accurate. The 
first use, or one of the first, of the term identity politics comes from the 1977 Com- 
bahee River Collective Statement in which the authors write: 


This focusing upon our own oppression is embodied in the concept of identity politics. We 
believe that the most profound and potentially most radical politics come directly out of our 
own identity, as opposed to working to end somebody else's oppression. In the case of Black 
women this is a particularly repugnant, dangerous, threatening, and therefore revolution- 
ary concept because it is obvious from looking at all the political movements that have pre- 
ceded us that anyone is more worthy of liberation than ourselves. We reject pedestals, 
queenhood, and walking ten paces behind. To be recognized as human, levelly human, is 
enough. (Combahee River Collective 2017: 19) 
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Starting from their own multiple or intersectional oppression (see also Crenshaw 
1989), these women asked to be recognised as human and as equals. They speak 
of recognition here, possibly forming one of the starting points of something that 
Nancy Fraser (2000: 109), with reference to Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel and 
Charles Taylor, has discussed as the politics of recognition. She warns against a 
politics of recognition replacing struggles for redistribution, but the Combahee 
River Collective Statement resonates well with Fraser’s call for a status model in- 
stead of an identity model of recognition that would serve to avoid replacing re- 
distribution: 


Ishall consequently propose an alternative approach: that of treating recognition as a ques- 
tion of social status. From this perspective, what requires recognition is not group-specific 
identity but the status of individual group members as full partners in social interaction. 
Misrecognition, accordingly, does not mean the depreciation and deformation of group 
identity, but social subordination—in the sense of being prevented from participating as a 
peer in social life. To redress this injustice still requires a politics of recognition, but in the 
‘status model’ this is no longer reduced to a question of identity: rather, it means a politics 
aimed at overcoming subordination by establishing the misrecognized party as a full mem- 
ber of society, capable of participating on a par with the rest. (Fraser 2000: 113) 


Research on marginalising and centralising discourses, which is correspondingly 
dynamic, will enable us to understand if claims for recognition are aimed at over- 
coming subordination and what use they make of certain markers of group be- 
longing. The larger entities within which marginalising and centralising dis- 
courses and processes are thought to take place are essential for an understanding 
of these discourses and processes. In the German word the Mehrheitsgesellschaft 
the larger entity is explicitly named: marginalising and centralising metaphorical 
ordering takes place within society. But what is the extend of society? What cate- 
gorises this meta-group? 

In this volume we focus on two categorisations — nationality and religion — 
which, often quite unnoticed, make up the context of the metaphorical spatial 
order, the meta-group within which individuals and groups are ordered accord- 
ing to race, class, gender, sexuality and ability. What we call society can be the 
nation state or it can be a religious community. Thus, we have chosen here to 
focus on marginality and centrality with respect to national and religious belong- 
ing. Nationality and religion are two markers of belonging with a very long and 
entangled history which have often been used to normalise metaphorical spatial 
orders. Protestant Christianity has, for example, been seen as making up the core 
of the Nordic nation states, thus legitimising the exclusion of individuals and 
groups from other religious traditions. At the same time, religions — also 
Protestant Christianity — were and are seen as inherently transnational. 
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Part of what the authors of the contributions to this volume do is to establish 
which understandings of nationality and religion exist and have existed in different 
historical and regional contexts. The authors explore similarities and differences 
between mechanisms of inclusion into and exclusion from, as well as centralisation 
and marginalisation within national and religious communities. How did these 
concepts get into conflict, contradict each other and also align? How did they inter- 
sect with other concepts? Here, the authors examine the interdependencies be- 
tween these categorisations as well as their interdependency with other categories 
such as race, gender, and class. These processes of marginalisation and centralisa- 
tion are often contradictory in character. We identify and describe these contradic- 
tions and ask if they are representative of inclusive and exclusive discourses. 

The volume is structured into three parts. Part I Marginalising and Centralis- 
ing Discursive Practices focuses on nationality (and related concepts such as race, 
peoples, ethnicity) and religion as mutually reinforcing centralisations. In the 
first contribution, historian Gabor Egry analyses the marginalised within two ri- 
val nation states as the most authentic and thus central part of the discursive con- 
struction of group belonging in his study on Székely and Moti in and between 
Hungary and Romania. Literary scholar Svante Lindberg shows that, in Prussia, 
the emergence of the German “nation” as Protestant against a rival Catholic 
French nation enabled a contradictory central-marginal positioning of exiled 
French Protestants in this context. In the last contribution of this part, discipli- 
narily located between linguistics, history, and religious studies, Hanna Acke 
uses the example of Swedish Protestant missions in Congo and China to point to 
a centralising effect that was achieved when Sweden as a marginalised nation 
state within Europe was inscribed and anchored in hegemonic European dis- 
courses through Christian universalist belonging and the marginalisation of 
other religions. 

The second part has Intersections of National and Religious Belonging as a 
theme. Both Esther Jahns, a linguist, and Mercédesz Czimbalmos, a scholar of 
religion, discuss centrality and marginality within religious minority communi- 
ties, the Jewish communities in Berlin and Helsinki, respectively. The metaphor- 
ical space within these rather different religious communities is partly ordered by 
national belongings and specific national groups seen as “original” maintain a 
central position despite their numerical minority position. Political scientist 
Maya Hadar points to contradictory and surprising effects when belonging to a 
nation state is measured quantitatively. Using Israel as an example, she shows 
how support for one’s own nation state rises in case of violent conflicts regardless 
of religious belongings that might question this affiliation. All three contributions 
take as a starting point how the collapse of the Soviet Union as a political event 
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has changed the discursive landscape of marginalisation. The final contribution, 
by linguist Herbert Rostand Ngouo, looks at the role and the use of religion in 
social media debates in the context of a violent struggle about national belonging 
when analysing the Anglophone separatist movement in Cameroon. 

The third and final part of the book is dedicated to the topic of Contradictory 
Operations of Marginalisation and Centralisation. Linguist Christopher M. Schmidt 
asks whether the members of the Swedish-speaking minority in Finland marginal- 
ise their language and themselves in a contradictory way through their linguistic 
behaviour as well as their metalinguistic statements. Diana Hitzke, a scholar of lit- 
erature, looks at contradictory positionings of a national minority in society 
through literature, using the case study of Sorbs in Germany. The last chapter, on 
Jewish characters in Danish literature from the nineteenth century, is also written 
by a literary scholar. Katharina Bock describes the contradictions that emerge when 
individuals seek to move through the metaphorical spatial order from the margins 
towards the centre. 

We return here to the research foci of our own institutions. Using the example 
of Contradiction Studies (Warnke/Hornidge/Schattenberg 2021; Lossau/Schmidt- 
Brücken/Warnke 2019a, b; Warnke/Acke 2018; Junker/Warnke 2016), we would 
like to conclude by pointing out that empirical individual studies make an im- 
portant contribution to the critigue of models of majority and minority, and that a 
dynamic view of the unstable relation between centrality and marginality is em- 
pirically much more appropriate. However, we have to bear in mind that this 
should also be associated with a guestioning of unambiguous affiliation. In case 
of a distinct because measurable, mapping of belonging, attention should also be 
paid to grey areas. These grey areas are characterised not least by tensions and 
contradictions. Privileges from one affiliation can at the same time be counter- 
acted by a lack of privileges from other affiliations; the renunciation of unambigu- 
ity can clearly stand in the way of coherent perceptions of one’s own positionality. 
Plural and heterogeneous societies produce spaces of contradiction that cannot 
simply be resolved and should even best be left unresolved. In other words, diver- 
sity is about contradictory belongings. This is where the actual resistance of liberal 
democracy to authoritative forms of questioning polyphony comes to the fore. 
Contradictions arising from multipositionality should be endured in order to be 
able to live well in complex dynamics of centrality and marginality. 

And here, language comes into the picture once again: the tendency of 
speech to unify the world lexically or propositionally, or at least to understand 
language in this way, stands in the way of an acceptance of the contradictory. It 
is not the unambiguous naming of identities that makes contradictions livable, 
but their dynamisation in a society whose members perceive themselves as 
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dynamically positioned in a mesh of centrality and marginality and thereby not 
least exercise their political, and that also means discursive, rights to recognition. 
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Part I: Marginalising and Centralising Discursive 
Practices 


Gábor Egry 
Unlikely Brothers? 


Entangled Székely and Moti Peripheries in a Contested 
Province: Transylvania 1900-1944 


Over the course of a century, Transylvania was a hotly contested borderland that 
was subject to claims by both Hungarians and Romanians. Changing hands from 
Hungary to Romania from 1919 to 1920, divided between 1940 and 1944, and fi- 
nally restored to Romania in 1947, the conflict produced images of alterity that 
posited Romanians and Hungarians as opponents, not only in the present, but at 
the origins of their common past. Thus, issues of precedence, such as whether 
the Hungarian conquerors around 900 A.D. had found Romanians in the province 
(either descendants of the Dacians or only of their Roman conquerors) or only 
Slavs, or the memory of armed struggles between Hungarians and Romanians, 
have shaped discourses on the topic of Romanianness and Hungarianness. 
Within these broader groups, however, regional and ethnographic varieties were 
acknowledged and often hailed as their most authentic, oldest and purest variety 
(see T. Szabó 2008). Perhaps not coincidentally, the discursive reflections of na- 
tional rivals also noticed these regional groups and weaved them into their own 
discourse as significant others. 

Two of these regional groups, the Romanian-speaking and predominantly 
Orthodox Moti, and the Hungarian speaking and Western Christian Székelys, fig- 
ured prominently during the 19% and early 20" centuries within the respective 
national imageries in their dual roles, and signified the extreme opposite of Hun- 
garianness and Romanianness. Still, starting at the beginning of the 20% century, 
a curious development occurred that brought them ever closer to each other and 
ultimately created an entanglement between Moti and Székelys. Arguments legit- 
imating and facilitating state-led development efforts in these geographic zones 
were consciously created in a way that not only used customary tropes and fig- 
ures to recast one’s own group as deserving aid, they also did so through the de- 
liberate use of elements that were typical for discussing the other group. Because 
both the Székelyland (Székelyföld in Hungarian, Secuime in Romanian) and the 
Tara Motilor (*Mócvidék" in Hungarian) were economically underdeveloped and 
backward, life tended to be traditional and rural, and situated in the mountains. 
As a result, the above efforts targeted marginality, mobilised the centre and at- 
tempted to show why this kind of marginality was central to the nation’s future. 
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Throughout this process, not only did political rhetoric evolve into entangle- 
ment, contemporary academic and guasi-scientific discourses followed suit and 
joined the political discourse in its effort to demonstrate the authenticity and cen- 
trality of marginal groups. Most of the scientific products of the pre-WWII era — 
in history, ethnography, historical linguistics, archaeology — were part of an on- 
going effort to prove and substantiate nationalist political claims and to delegiti- 
mise rival demands. This does not mean they entirely lacked any scientific value 
and merit, but their context was — and this is especially true for the works cited 
in this text — political, and their use was politicised. Therefore, it should not sur- 
prise anyone that these academic currents within the broader national discourse 
also became entangled with each other across national boundaries. In this chap- 
ter, I will argue that the similar economic characteristics of the Moti and Székely 
regions, together with their analogous geographic and symbolic situation within 
the same contested region and within the respective national spaces, combined 
with the nationalising developmental model of the nation-state, facilitated this 
entanglement. In turn, the entanglement recast the respective groups, morphing 
the Moti and Székelys into a vaguely defined but tightly interconnected single 
group and challenging the usual distinction between nationalism and regional- 
ism. In doing so, I will first briefly outline their regions and their socio-economic 
characteristics, describe their imagery from within and without, and, finally, an- 
alyse how the respective discourses appeared and morphed into each other dur- 
ing the first half of the 20" century. 


1 Seclusion, remoteness, social ills vs. past 
heroism and purity: Tara Motilor and 
Székelyland 


Since the beginnings of modern nationalism, Transylvania was a contested terri- 
tory that had been claimed by Romanian and Hungarian nation-builders. The un- 
ion of Transylvania with the Kingdom of Hungary was among the famous 12 points 
of the 1848 Hungarian revolution, while in May of that year, a Romanian assembly 
in the city of Blaj/Balazsfalva demanded the recognition of Romanian as an equal 
nationality in the principality of Transylvania and rejected unification in any form. 
In the armed conflict between imperial troops and Hungarian revolutionaries, Ro- 
manians sided with the emperor, and in 1863 they were finally recognised as one 
of the four nations in the province (see Deak 1979, Retegan 1979). 
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Fig. 2: Interwar Romania and Hungary.? 


The Ausgleich in 1867 between the emperor and the Hungarian liberal elites again 
transferred the province under Hungarian rule. Within their newly independent 


1 Kogutowicz Manö: Magyar földrajzi iskolai atlasz 1913, public domain. 
2 National Library of Wales, public domain, via Wikimedia Commons. 
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state, Hungarian elites pursued the goal of unification, the creation of a Hungar- 
ian nation state. Even though the Law on Nationalities from 1868 granted linguis- 
tic rights and civic eguality, politics increasingly became nationalist and was 
driven by an ethnic understanding of the nation. As a result, school policies, ad- 
ministrative reorganisations and cultural policies attempted to assimilate minor- 
ities, including Romanians. Magyarisation was to bring strength and unity, the 
creation of a homogeneous national space that included Transylvania (see Bru- 
baker et al. 2007, 56-67). 

In turn, nationalist elites among the minorities vowed to fight for the auton- 
omy of their nation and demanded the recognition of the political subjectivity of 
minorities. For Romanians, it meant Transylvanian autonomy, or, as a more rad- 
ical demand, unification with Romania (see Fati 2007). Their moment came in 
1918, when defeated Hungary, unable to contain the advance of Romanian 
troops, did not want its new, democratic government to suppress a Romanian na- 
tional revolution. In the ensuing period, however, Romanian politics was driven 
by the same ideas as the ones that had motivated Hungary prior to 1918. They 
envisaged an ethnically homogeneous Romania, including all of Transylvania, 
and pursued this goal with methods similar to the Hungarian practices. Finally, 
the Second Vienna Award of 30 August 1940, an act of arbitration by the foreign 
ministers of fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, reunified the northern parts of Tran- 
sylvania with Hungary, bringing Székelyföld under Hungarian rule once again 
(until 1944), while leaving the Tara Motilor as part of Romania (see Livezeanu 
2000, Brubaker et al. 2007 68-82). As the region inhabited by both Moti and 
Székelys was part of these rival national projects, it was imagined and discur- 
sively constructed against the backdrop of the Hungarian-Romanian rivalry. 

The most palpable common denominator of the two regions is the natural 
geography. That is to say, the importance of high mountains and their impact on 
climate, agriculture and economy. As a consequence, communication lines with 
the outside world were often weak, causing seclusion if not for all, then at least 
for most inhabitants of the area. Up through the end of World War II, the presence 
of mountains was a defining element for the economy and society, though with 
the not insignificant difference that the Székelyland was a series of smaller basins 
where arable land, even if it was of mediocre quality, was accessible. This con- 
trasts with the Tara Motilor, where narrow river valleys provided a small quantity 
of ground for raising cereals. Thus, forestry and husbandry on the mountain pas- 
tures was the almost excusive form of agriculture in Tara Motilor, while in 
Székelyland they were only dominant. In both cases, craftwork made from wood, 
which was sold outside the region, figured among their most important products. 
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Furthermore, Tará Motilor was also a region with important deposits of gold and 
other metals, which were mined by individuals and the crown. 

The existence of some form of commons within the villages was also im- 
portant, and a feature that either survived the abolishment of serfdom (Székely- 
land) or afterwards generated conflicts with the owners (Tará Motilor). In the 
Székely villages and districts, common ownership of pasture and forest domi- 
nated and defined the method of exploitation. Instead of a profit-oriented pro- 
duction of lumber and timber, it was a matter of providing necessities (lumber, 
firewood, forest fruits and mushrooms, pasture for cattle, etc.) to the households, 
but the start of land consolidation at the end of the 19" century entailed the con- 
solidated use of forests and enabled local farmers to own more than 100 acres. 
This reduced the use of land for their own lives and made it possible for them to 
make a profit (see Egyed 2004: 27). The ownership rights of the Tara Motilor 
mountains, however, rested with the crown, though Maria Theresa granted free 
pasture rights and wood usage to the locals, who not only took advantage of the 
latter for household use, but for commercial purposes as well. Moti craftsmen 
roamed the country, sold their products and bought the food of the lowlands. 

Nevertheless, both areas were among the least developed in dualist Hungary 
(see Demeter/Szulyovszky 2018: 15-84), and against this backdrop of traditional 
economy with minimal productivity and a weak capacity for food production, 
population growth caused serious issues. Forests were a potential source of ad- 
ditional revenue, but in the Székelyland, lack of capital and knowledge con- 
strained the emergence of new methods of exploitation in the common forests 
(see Péter 1906, Oroszi 1989: 37-38). In the Tara Motilor, the state forestry imple- 
mented new forest management methods, or leased the forest out to entrepre- 
neurs. This gradually rescinded existing customary rights and imposed re- 
strictions on the use of state-owned forest (holdings that previously belonged to 
the crown), which severely reduced access to pastures and forest. The result was 
the loss of resources that locals used in their household, for cattle raising and for 
craftsmanship. The combination of natural conditions, the limited income of fam- 
ilies, and population growth led to steady migration that was often permanent. 
Székelys were roaming the streets of Bucharest and hailed as good craftsmen and 
reliable housemaids. They were also known to be victims of human trafficking. 
Moti visited the lowlands as seasonal workers and traders of their own products 
(see Erdélyi 1926: 5-6, Makkai 2018, Makkai 2019, Csiki székelyek nyomora 1900, 
Gunda 1944: 472, Etédi 1929: 249). 

Thus, the living conditions in both regions were bad and poverty was wide- 
spread. However, in this regard, the Tará Motilor was much worse off, with dis- 
eases spreading more broadly, and malnourishment more freguent, not least 
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because of the most significant difference-maker in socio-economic indicators 
and social characteristics: education. 

Although literacy rates in the Székelyland were somewhat lower than the av- 
erage in the comparison of Hungarian counties, they were significantly higher 
than the ones in Tara Motilor — as Table 1 shows: 


Tab. 1: Literacy Rates and Mother Tongue in Székelyföld and Tará Motilor at the Beginning of 
the 20" century (in percentages)? 


Region/County Hungarian Mother Tongue Romanian Mother Tongue Overall 
1880 1890 1900 1880 1890 1900 1900 


Tara Motilor 


Als6-Fehér (Alba de Jos) 38.5 45.5 56.6 5.6 9.7 18.6 26.4 


Kolozs (Cluj) 22.8 34 43.8 4 8.8 11.8 21.5 
Hunyad (Hunedoara) 50 55.9 65.1 9 8.3 13.8 21.4 
Torda-Aranyos (Turda - Aries) 37.3 43.4 51.7 5 9.3 12.8 23.1 
Székelyföld 

Csík (Ciuc) 21 32 41 3.1 6.2 12.9 37.5 
Háromszék (Trei Scaune) 32.8 43.7 52.7 12.6 19.4 25.6 48.9 
Maros-Torda (Mures-Turda) 29.8 37 44.7 8.8 12.4 17.8 34.8 


Udvarhely (Odorhei) 29.5 41.5 51.4 12.8 16.2 25.1 50.8 


Elementary education was traditionally more efficient among Székelys, and cer- 
tain historical developments, especially the separate existence of Transylvania 
during the Ottoman conquest of Hungary (1541-1699) and religious diversity after 
the reformation, led to the emergence of important educational centres (Széke- 
lyudvarhely/Odorheiu Secuiesc, Kézdivásárhely/Tárgu Secuiesc, Marosvasar- 
hely/Targu Mures, Szekelykeresztür/Cristuru Secuiesc, Sepsiszentgyörgy/Sfäntu 
Gheorghe, Csikszereda/Miercurea Ciuc) at the secondary level. These were highly 
respected schools that attracted pupils from afar. Given that Székelys were a priv- 
ileged group enjoying collective nobility until 1848, pursuing an education was a 
feasible career path that was not restricted by the limitations that serfdom im- 
posed on personal liberties. Before 1848, more than half of Székelys enjoyed 


3 Source: Népszámlálás 1900 (1909: 162-163.) 
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feudal rights or counted as free peasants (see Csetri/Imreh 1990: 385. Table 9). It 
was true, however, that the Moti also held some form of special status, as without 
much arable land, the system of serfdom was impossible to implement there, and 
individual miners (around 15% of the population) often had a privileged status 
(see Csetri/Imreh 1990: 398-399). Thus, special status and special forms of own- 
ership, or access rights, were entangled and contributed to the sense of specificity 
associated with these groups. 

But the most important factor behind the idea that Székelys and Moti were 
special within their emerging nations was neither the legal peculiarity nor the 
specificities that emerged from the natural environment itself. For both groups, a 
historical narrative was constructed that claimed a different form of authenticity 
and was posited as a pure expression of the nation’s origins and dreams. Given 
the conflict between Hungarians and Romanians - one that also entailed legal 
and social differences, as in most cases Hungarian noblemen were the overlords 
of Romanian serfs - it is hardly surprising that part of these historical constructs 
was rooted in past conflicts (see Hegediis 2010). 

Nevertheless, the key element of the Székelys alleged difference from Hun- 
garians, and of their purity, was the tradition and legend of their direct descent 
from the Huns - more specifically, from King Attila's son, Csaba (see Her- 
mann/Orbän 2018: 22 -359). Since the 18" century, a carefully crafted mythology 
appeared and spread among Székelys. It became more and more popular, as it 
seemed to reinforce their privileged status in feudal Transylvania. According to 
this line of argument, their privileges were the result of their Hun origins, which 
were acknowledged by the Hungarian kings when they began to settle in Eastern 
Transylvania in the 12" century. 

The Moti had no special feudal privileges to retroactively *prove" their myth- 
ical origins, as was the case with the Székelys. But seclusion and the practice of 
endogamy, easily interpreted as purity, also enabled the invocation of legendary 
descent, this time from the first ancestors of Romanians. Thus, some authors 
claimed that the Moti were the remnants of the Dacians, or the Roman legionaries 
who withdrew to the mountains after Roman Dacia was abandoned by Emperor 
Aurelian in A.D. 271. Some authors even pointed to ethnographic similarities to 
prove that the Moti were connected to Illyrians (see Philippide 1923: 175). 

Historical myths facilitated the assertion of privileges, but for modern nation- 
building, more recent armed conflicts lent both Székelys and Moti an additional 
significance. The Tará Motilor was the core area of two Romanian uprisings. One, 
between 1783 and 1784, was against Hungarian landlords (led by Horea, Closca 
and Crisan); the other, between 1848 and 1849, against the unification of Tran- 
sylvania with Hungary (led by Avram Iancu). Horea failed and was executed 
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together with Closca and Crisan, while Iancu fought on the winning side in an 
alliance of Imperial and Russian troops against Hungarian revolutionaries. How- 
ever, the rights provided by the neo-absolutist centralisation after 1849 fell short 
of the Romanian demands for political autonomy, and Iancu died in a mental 
asylum. On both occasions, violence was committed on a large scale and some- 
times brutally, which meant that they continued to linger in social memory even 
in the first decades of the 20" century. Thus, the term Moti (Hungarian for móc) 
was easy to use as shorthand for unrestrained and primitive savagery. As exam- 
ples of how the Moti and their world were imagined, the Budapesti Hírlap wrote 
that the "Moti are the most dangerous of Romanians" (A románok kultúrája 1897, 
my translation), while the Pestmegyei Hírlap asserted that someone who was 
"raised in the lap of wild Moti” also “breathed the air of hell” (21 krajcár és Kos- 
suth Ferenc 1894, my translation). 

The uprising and civil war in Hungary from 1848 to 1849, during which the 
Moti mountains were only one theatre, also figured prominently in the reshaping 
of Székely imagery. The Székelys, with their high number of free or privileged 
people, and with many experienced soldiers from the imperial border regiments 
that had been established on this territory in 1762, used their secluded country- 
side to set up armed defences against a numerically and technically superior im- 
perialist enemy. While never the scene of large battles, the area was an important 
recruitment base and the location of some essential arms factories up until the 
Hungarians were defeated. The events of these 15 months thus nicely demon- 
strated the alleged legendary martial capabilities of the Székelys, and even more 
importantly, situated the group as the core supporters of Hungarian nation-build- 
ing. Their enthusiastic participation in this founding event of Hungarian nation- 
hood, the revolution and war of liberation of 1848-1849, again proved their ex- 
ceptional national characteristics and reinforced their claims for special 
treatment after the loss of their feudal status (see Egyed 1978; Egyed 1998). These 
claims were based on the myth of their Hun origins (see Egyed 1978; Egyed 1998). 

But the rage of the Székelys did not spare Romanians and German-speaking 
Saxons, as they pillaged a series of villages, and small towns saw images of their 
savagery first-hand. Thus, around 1900 two regional groups lived in Transylvania 
whose image and meaning for the rival nation states of Hungary and Romania 
was surprisingly similar. The area they lived in was situated in the middle of the 
imagined national territory of the respective rival, which literally blocked any 
connections between co-nationals. The stereotypical images of the groups mir- 
rored each other, as they were considered both the most authentic within their 
nations as well as the most feared among the other nation. Both were marginal in 
socio-economic and geographic terms, and as such, situated at the extreme 
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opposite ends of the respective spectrums for Hungarianness and Romanianness. 
Being Székely or Moti was the ultimate Hungarian-Romanian antagonism: each 
represented the ethnically purest and most enthusiastic supporter of violent na- 
tionalism within their own kin, and as such, was the most distanced from the 
other. 


2 State-led development efforts 


The Székelyland and Tara Motilor were just two of Hungary’s mountainous and 
underdeveloped regions, and the state-led development efforts did not start with 
them either. The first so-called Akció (action plan) was introduced in the north- 
eastern counties, where Ruthenians lived in the Carpathians. This plan fused na- 
tionalism, antisemitism and conservative modernisation ideas, as the main social 
ill detected by its leader, Ede Egan, was the dominance of Jewish middlemen and 
money-lenders (for Egan, they were simply usurers) in the region’s rural commu- 
nities. Egan’s main goal was to improve the situation of the Ruthenian speakers 
— often indifferent to nationalist politics — by making them willing to assimilate 
and become loyal subjects (see Gyurgyak 2001: 350-359; Oroszi 1989). 

But alongside its nationalist aims, the action plan disseminated knowledge 
in the form of brochures and lectures, and, in addition to promoting cooperatives, 
provided the means for better agricultural techniques and easier access to cheap 
credit. At its core was a reform plan for the mountain economy which was sup- 
posed to introduce new species for husbandry, advocate for a more methodical 
use of mountain pastures and promote household industry (see Oroszi 1989; Ba- 
laton 2017b; Balaton 2019). It also entailed investment in roads, communication, 
schools, dispensaries and public health services. Never fully implemented and 
failing to transform local communities - despite the attempted knowledge trans- 
fer — the Ruthenian Action Plan did not achieve its sweeping goals. Nonetheless, 
it was still the largest coordinated effort to invest in the region. 

This action-plans model that was subsequently introduced to almost all of 
the Kingdom of Hungary’s mountain regions (except the Tara Motilor, see Bala- 
ton 2019) involved measures that were usually implemented elsewhere. But the 
intention of these actions was always ambiguous. A complete transformation to- 
wards social modernity in these more traditional communities, which would in- 
volve the upending of traditional social relations, was treated as dubious. In- 
stead, the plans focused on promoting economic development in a more practical 
sense, which would preserve as much of traditional society as possible. However, 
the plan to modernise the state was not always just a top-down activity. The 
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Székely Akció (action plan) was the first to grow out of a social movement that 
spread all over the country, and had the aim of mobilising support and putting 
pressure on the government. Local elites used the symbolic weight of the Székely 
for the Hungarian national imagery, which was to advance their argument and 
frame the Akció as a necessary and urgent effort to save the Székelys from catas- 
trophe, and the Hungarian nation as a whole from the loss of its easternmost bas- 
tion (see Balaton 2010; Balaton 2017a). 

The so-called Székely Kongresszus (Székely Congress) held in 1902 at the 
small spa resort of Tusnad (Baile Tusnad), demonstrated that there was a mobili- 
sation of people and mass support for the government intervention. It was a 
multi-day event where delegations from several villages presented their problems 
and made speeches demanding immediate action. They pointed out that the best 
of Hungarians were in danger of disappearing, and those present were able to 
enjoy a series of cultural activities that was supposed to demonstrate the authen- 
tic character of all Székelys (see Balaton 2017a). 

Thus, contrary to the Ruthenian case, the usual toolkit of developmental in- 
tervention aimed at preserving the alleged national authenticity of the region. It 
was also about the restoration of a way of life and form of community ownership 
that had been violated by the intrusive capitalism represented by capitalist for- 
estry enterprises (see Oroszi 1989: 38-39; Nagy 2013). On the other hand, how- 
ever, it viewed industrialisation as the only way of stopping the emigration of 
people who were either leaving for Hungarian cities or — a more threating action 
in the eyes of the Action’s nationalist initiators — for Romania, where tens or even 
hundreds of thousands of Hungarians were living. Their feared assimilation into 
Romanian society was a dual threat in that not only was there net loss of Hungar- 
ians, but a net gain of the “enemy” as well (see Nagy 2017: 65-92; Nagy 2011). 

The Székely Akció fostered a rare consensus among Hungary’s deeply di- 
vided political factions, where that of Istvan Tisza fought bitter battles with his 
opposition. However, this consensus did not yield immediate social and eco- 
nomic results, not to mention self-sufficient solutions. The preservation of what 
contemporaries saw as the first positive signs was only possible through contin- 
uous financing of the effort. Therefore, a government delegation - a branch of the 
Ministry of Agriculture — was established in the region, which oversaw ongoing 
projects and regularly reported on their progress. The action plan itself was ex- 
tended year after year with significant budget subsidies (see Balaton 2019). 

It was during one of the parliamentary debates on the allocated budget that 
the first entanglement between Tara Motilor and Székelyföld emerged, at least 
with regard to development efforts. The Romanian nationalist MP Stefan Cicio-Pop 
(see Köpviselöhäzi Napló vol. IV 1906: 305-314) delivered a speech in which he 
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demanded that the Székely Akció be extended to the Tará Motilor. Given that par- 
liament was dominated by Hungarian nationalists, one could view the Romanian 
politician’s decision not to attack the legitimacy of advancing nationalist goals 
among the Székelys as nothing more than a clever tactic. This was not the case, 
however, as he also recognised the necessity of their effort and the legitimacy of 
its goals, and praised the patriotism of the Székely MPs who had managed to in- 
crease the portion of the budget allocated to the action plan (see Képviselóházi 
Napló vol. IV 1906: 306). At the same time, in a speech dedicated to presenting a 
sociographic description of the problems facing the Tará Motilor, he pointed out 
the striking similarities in the social and economic conditions for both regions, 
including the detrimental effects of new forest exploitation methods (he likened 
them to bribery, swindle and graft) in the Székelyland. He argued that the Moti, 
who also dealt with these same problems, were also entitled to state support and 
the implementation of the same practical measures. The issue of Moti migration 
provided a strong analogy, though the fact that it was to the Hungarian lowlands 
went unmentioned. Nevertheless, it was an obvious counterpart to Székely emi- 
gration to Romania (see Képviselóházi Napló vol. IV 1906: 306-314). 

Romanian deputies continued to pursue the issue from this point on, and not 
only Cicio-Pop, but also the leader of the Romanian National Party himself, Iuliu 
Maniu, participated in debates regarding the extension of the Székely Akció to the 
Moti (see Képviselóházi Napló vol. XXI 1906: 475; Képviselóházi Napló vol. VII 
1910: 223 — 224, 229). Maniu became the head of Transylvania's Romanian gov- 
erning body after a mass assembly declared the territory's unification with Roma- 
nia on 1 December 1918. Thus, the establishment of a Government Commissariat 
for the Tará Motilor (Comisariat Guvernamental pentru Tará Motilor, later Comi- 
sariat Guvernamental pentru Munti Apuseni, Munti Apuseni meaning "Western 
Mountains" in English) as one of its first acts should not surprise anyone. The 
task of its leader, Laurentiu Pop, was to present a survey of the area's socio-eco- 
nomic conditions and propose solutions (see ANIC CD Admin. Gen. doar 10/1919 
f. 102-104). 

However, the action plan was not implemented, as the Ruling Council was 
dissolved in April 1920. But the Moti's problems did not disappear, and subse- 
quent governments, irrespective of their political colours, regularly returned to 
the idea of a Moti action. Governments led by the Bucharest-based National Lib- 
eral Party (Ciupercá 1992) were initially less inclined to start development efforts, 
but they had to admit that the situation was hardly tolerable and needed inter- 
vention. Thus, they organised a Moti congress in 1924, where deputations from 
various villages presented their misfortunes and demands to government repre- 
sentatives who subsequently discussed possible measures with a range of local 
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and national experts (see Rusu Abrudeanu 1928: 503-506). A Government Com- 
missariat was re-established in 1927, then in 1929 and 1933. It survived the next 
change in government at the end of the latter year and throughout the 1930s op- 
erated as part of the Cluj County prefecture (see Zainea 2007). Somewhat surpris- 
ingly, the congress format had a popular appeal too. The State Security Police 
(Siguranta), among others, reported in 1928 that a delegation from various Moti 
villages had urged Amos Fräncu, a senator, paternal figure and long-time de- 
fender of the Moti, to convoke another congress (see ANIC DGP 17/1928 f. 16-17). 

The continuous return to these kinds of institutional structures not only 
proves their viability, but also how little the actions achieved in the region (see 
Guvernul face totul si nimic pentru Moti 1927). In the meantime, the Székelyföld 
suffered not only from the discontinuation of the Hungarian Székely Akció, but 
also from a series of nationalising measures that had little to do with develop- 
ment (see Livezeanu 2000: 140-142, Bottoni 2013). These measures included the 
nationalisation of large parts of the community properties, the so-called Csiki 
Magänjavak, a public foundation that had been created from crown property ded- 
icated to the former border guard communes on Székelyföld territory was used to 
support the Székelyföld elementary schools. Thus, the Székelys faced a new prob- 
lem, one that was identical to one experienced by the Moti: the state forestry reg- 
ulations caused them to lose their access to the mountains. 

Because of ongoing underdevelopment and the fact that local Hungarian 
MPs were no longer able to influence government decisions, the roles of the du- 
alist era were reversed. Unsurprisingly, from this point on Hungarian politicians 
referred to the Moti Action as a model, and requested state intervention based on 
the reasoning that the Székelyland suffered from the same problems and should 
receive similar treatment (see Szoboszlay 1928). One of the ideas that continued 
to resurface was the creation of a separate Moti county (the region was divided 
among four counties), and the Hungarian press often referenced this when dis- 
cussing the creation of a separate Székely county (as this region was also shared 
between four counties) (see Möcmegye, székely ispansag, szász grófság 1929). 
However, the latter would have also potentially been the realisation of the dream 
of an autonomous Hungarian territorial unit, and as such would have been hard 
to imagine as being part of efforts to nationalise Greater Romania. 

The Székely Akció thread was picked up again in September 1940, when the 
region was reunified with Hungary, leaving most of Tara Motilor to Romania. The 
Hungarian government convened a special commission for the region’s economic 
development (see Olah 2008: 20-35; Ablonczy 2011: 189-194; Szavari 2011) and 
once again made this issue a core focus. With Tara Motilor finally politically de- 
tached from Székelyföld, the political and economic entanglement between both 
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regions loosened. Even in this peculiar moment, however, it formed part of the 
basis for the argument regarding possible measures in Székelyföld. These in- 
cluded the Romanian government’s granting of transport tariff reductions to 
trains coming from Tara Motilor (see Csak az exportalhasson tűzifát 1937; Hama- 
rosan rendeződik 1941; Az Erdélyi Gazdasági Tanács 1941). 


3 Entangled peripheries? The discursive 
representation of Székelyföld and Tara Motilor 


In their respective discourses, the Székely and Moti actions were a constant point 
of reference as models and arguments against the dual form centres. First of all, 
the idea of authenticity legitimised unconditional support for the periphery. The 
danger threatening the most authentic element of the nation was to a very large 
degree a common cause and the potential loss would have been irreplaceable. 
Secondly, the rival national movement’s model was not only presented as a threat 
(its success would undermine their own nation) - it was also as an example to 
follow, a best practice of conscious, goal-oriented nation-building that helped 
remedy the problems arising from a modernisation that allegedly endangered the 
national way of life. Therefore, it was not only to be followed as an allegedly 
proven development model that was practical and efficient, but also as the logical 
form of both national struggle and survival. 

Therefore, the developmental elements of the discourse happening around 
that time were entangled in multiple ways. Furthermore, their entanglement 
sometimes became almost physically palpable, especially when discursive acts 
happened within the same space: in the rooms of their respective parliaments or 
in the pages of monthly reviews and daily newspapers. The arguments, which 
usually only served to promote the case of one group and not both, could shift 
from 1) using the example of the other as a threat to urge the leaders of their own 
nation to act on 2) legitimising ideas to promote their own nation through accept- 
ing, even upholding the nationalist justification of their rivals as an example for 
their respective development project. 

The speech that the Romanian Cicio-Pop gave in the Hungarian parliament 
in 1906 is a prime example of the second type of argument, and his fellow Roma- 
nian National Party MPs followed suit in subsequent years. He began by praising 
the minister as being highly competent over the course of many years, someone 
whose stewardship will benefit every inhabitant of the country. This was followed 
by a reference to the serious ongoing issues with regard to the forests, and again 
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acknowledged how the ministry increased the Székely Akciö’s budget at the be- 
hest of the Székely MPs: 


I pay tribute to those of my fellow Székelys, [fellow MPs, my translation] who moved every- 
thing for the interest of the Székely race, who keep this guestion on the agenda with un- 
matched zeal because it will make the country pay attention not only to the Székely ques- 
tion, but to extend this interest to other poor areas of the country. (Képviselóházi Napló vol. 
IV 1906: 306) 


The decision to recognise the initiative’s merits on its own nationalist terms in- 
stead of attacking the tenets of Hungarian nationalism was still not enough to 
result in a favourable solution to Cicio-Pop’s request. However, it was still a way 
to link Székely and Moti with powerful images of poverty that were quite similar 
to the ones used to describe Székelyföld. Cicio-Pop went into detail regarding 
how locals were denied access to the forests and had to bribe the rangers (usually 
with physical labour, as they did not have money) in order to obtain this access. 
He also discussed how the industrialised enterprises provided wood of poor qual- 
ity to the Moti craftsmen, who consequently lost their consumers, and how the 
Moti suffered from the heavy-handed application of the forestry regulations, 
which resulted in serious punishments for minor offences (see Képviselóházi 
Napló vol. IV 1906: 308-310). Descriptions of the Székelyland given before the 
Székely Congress took place abounded in similar themes (see Székely Kon- 
gresszus 1901: 79, 81), together with pictures of poverty, alcoholism and hunger. 
All of these were tropes that Cicio-Pop had mentioned (see Képviselóházi Napló 
vol. IV 1906: 310). 

The imagery of human suffering remained constant throughout the reports 
of the interwar period, both from Székelyföld and Tara Motilor alike (see Rusu 
Abrudeanu 1928; Erdélyi 1926; Banffy 1934, 1935, 1940). Captivating as it was, 
even popular magazines ran reports centred around the poverty of the Moti and 
its effects on them. Sandru Vornea’s multipart report titled “Caravanele foamei” 
(Caravans of hunger) was published in the magazine Realitate Ilustratä and de- 
scribed a trip featuring Moti who roamed Romania and the Balkans to earn some 
money. Vornea’s scenes illustrate many forms of Moti misery, including one re- 
port featuring the suicide of a mother who could not bear to hear her children’s 
cries for food (see Vornea 1931a, Vornea 1931b). Individuals who read literary rep- 
resentations of Székely could find counterparts of those scenes in almost all of 
literary works on them (see Tamasi 1932), and in a less emotional form, the misery 
of the common people in Székelyföld was the main thread of all policy proposals 
(see Szoboszlay 1928; Székelyfózés 1933; Ötszáz székely lány 1938). 
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Though external factors were among the main causes of Székely and Moti 
poverty (and continued to be throughout the interwar period, see Tamási 1932; 
Rusu Abrudeanu 1928), the backwardness of both groups was never disputed. So- 
lutions were always discussed in public, at parliamentary sessions and in news- 
papers and journals. These were mindful of broader social developments and in- 
cluded obtaining better access to mountain resources in a way that would not 
impact the local economy. The close resemblance of these proposals was the re- 
sult of similar natural and social conditions, and of their continuous referencing 
of one other. 

The Székely Congress and Akció invoked by Cicio-Pop in 1906 was also in- 
voked in 1926 by Secretary of the Commissariat, Emil Dandea. He tried to have his 
institution replicate their activities (see Dandea 1926). 

The initial ideas, listed by Cicio-Pop in 1906 with regard to the Tara Motilor, 
were scaled down in comparison, but still included the restoration of access to 
forests, the provision of cheap wood for Moti craftsmen, lower pasture fees, lower 
taxes and a new forestry school in the heart of the region, Campeni/Topanfalva 
(see Képviselóházi Napló vol. IV 1906: 313; Képvselóházi Napló vol. VII 1910: 224). 
The programs that were later created after Romanian sovereignty was established 
were more extensive, and involved a wholescale regional development effort with 
new roads, a new railway, improved Alpine pastures, the introduction of new cat- 
tle and sheep species, alimentation through cooperatives, cheaper combustibles 
and mining concessions, new dispensaries, hospitals and general practitioner 
posts, and a spree of new secondary and vocational schools (see ANIC CD Adm. 
Gen. 10/1919 f. 102-104; Rusu Abrudeanu 1928, 509-512; ANIC PCM 19/1933 f. 10- 
34; Florescu 1938). 

Beyond the proposed measures, the institutional framework was also mod- 
elled on the others’ solutions, starting with Cicio-Pop’s and Maniu’s insistence on 
extending the Székely Akció, followed by the Government Commissariat for the 
Moti. The most telling was the imitation of those forms that intended to demon- 
strate the inclusion of the people in the planning process. The Congress format 
was adopted by the Romanian National Liberal Bratianu government in 1923, as 
was the practice of consulting experts by the People’s Party’s Avarescu govern- 
ment in 1927 (see Rusu Abrudeanu 1928, 503-506). All subsequent programs, up 
to the Hungarian ones established for Székelyföld in 1940, were prepared using 
these methods that involved some form of interaction (see Szavari 2011). The sig- 
nificance of these solutions was that they tacitly recognised the uniqueness of the 
administratively divided areas. The specific development plans legitimised the 
idea of regional unity and also led to speculations about the need for administra- 
tive reorganisation. The frequent connections between Moti and Székely 
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administrative reorganisation, sometimes strengthening the relationship of these 
two areas, again suggested something identical in their character (see Móc- 
megye, székely ispánság 1929). 


4 Historical and ethnographic discourse 


The cross-referencing of development policies and their modelling on that of the 
other was only one form of entanglement in Székely and Moti discourses. It was 
relatively straightforward with respect to Székely and Moti, and a reliance on and 
competition for the resources provided from the centre brought the issue of the 
relationship between Bucharest and Budapest to the fore, and highlighted how 
this relationship was the determining factor for development policy. In terms of 
arguments and discourse, the justification for access to those resources was at 
stake, and poverty and underdevelopment, accompanied by the threat posed to 
the nation (through the degeneration or emigration of co-ethnics) was certainly a 
powerful reason. But it also left Székely and Moti at the mercy of the capitals and 
turned the help they received into a gesture that exposed their marginality. 
Other aspects of the two groups’ discursive representation — one of which I 
will subsequently analyse in this section — aimed to counterbalance this one-sid- 
edness and shift the relationship more in the favour of the marginal group. The 
threat to the nation was once again its basis, but this time Székelys and Moti were 
detached from the national group and positioned in relation to it. Ethnographic 
and historical arguments were used to point out their authenticity and their qual- 
ity of being the best representatives of their nations. For these reasons, they de- 
served to have their lives improved unconditionally. This was in striking contrast 
with their actual socio-economic situation, and for the nationalists in each coun- 
try, the loss of their respective group would have been significant. 
Entanglement in this regard was, however, more complex, as such character- 
isations were not one-sided in the contested province. Discourse on Moti and 
Székely was not just a matter of representation within and concerning the respec- 
tive national group - it was also continuously present as a discourse of alterity. 
Neither Székely nor Moti were secluded enough to not be noticed by intellectuals 
or politicians from the other group, as was exemplified by the cross-referencing 
of their respective development plans. Furthermore, Tara Motilor and Székely- 
land were not simply on the margins of the national territory — they were also at 
the centre of the other’s imagined national space (see Biharvarmegyei osztaly 
1894; Iorga 1925; Oprisan 1925; Sandor 1894: 128; Három fótulajdonságnak 1942; 
Turlea 2011). From an ethnographic, and not simply a socio-economic point of 
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view, their existence was an aberration, as they dispelled the notion of a consol- 
idated "Hungary? or "Romania", and made its realisation impossible. Their elim- 
ination was therefore an important goal for those striving to achieve an ethnically 
homogenous nation state. 

Shifting ethnographic and historic discourses emerged from these complex 
entanglements, which bundled together both internal and external perspectives 
in a way that was often astonishing and that not infreguently looked for connec- 
tions between Székely and Moti. But the foremost issue for situating Moti and 
Székely was actually more of a matter of separating them from their nations by 
attesting to their peculiar origins. 

In a general sense, the origins of the Hungarians and Romanians were “set- 
tled” by the turn of the 20" century. Hungarians were supposed to have come 
from the East at the end of the 9% century as a semi-nomadic people, one that 
spoke a Finno-Ugric language. The origin of the Romanians went back further in 
time. Because they used a Romance language, they were considered descendants 
of the Romans, who, under the reign of the Emperor Trajan, conquered Dacia with 
their legions. Later scholarship, however, insisted on a direct connection with the 
Dacians due to the genealogical convergence of Romans and natives, and the 
continuous presence of Romanians in Transylvania (roughly Roman Dacia) since 
the Roman conquest (see Boia 2001). It was actually an issue that separated Hun- 
garians and Romanians, as it was thought that the people who had first arrived 
at the contested province were the ones who had established ownership rights. 

Since one of the theories that tried to explain the lack of sources regarding 
the Romanian presence between the evacuation of Roman Dacia in A.D. 271 and 
the mid-12th century claimed that the local Romanians withdrew into the moun- 
tains to emerge centuries later, the Moti had an easy way to assert their authen- 
ticity: they lived in the area where the Dacians dwelled starting in the late 3" cen- 
tury. Székelys, on the other hand, settled in their region in the 12" century, as 
attested to by a large number of written sources. But the peculiarity of the Moti 
and Székely gave rise to alternative ideas concerning their origins and other ideas 
that occasionally brought these groups together. One author hinted at the Moti 
possibly having Illyrian origins based on the custom of maiden fair, which had 
allegedly been brought over from Dalmatia and the Dinarides (see Philippide 
1923; Ajtay 1943). Another highly esteemed author, Ovidiu Densusianu, ventured 
to claim that they had Iranian (Alan) origins (see Revista Periodicelor 1921: 880; 
Rusu Abrudeanu 1928: 116-120). 

The latter claim was all the more interesting due to the fact that a group of 
Alans (Jász in Hungarian) held a privileged position in Hungary before 1848 and 
the canonised myth of Székely origins (the one that ultimately won out) claimed 
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direct descent from the Huns (see Hermann/Orbán 2018). Thus, the Moti could be 
reidentified as an Asiatic people (instead of being of Roman origin), like the Hun- 
garians or Székelys, while both legendary ethnogeneses made one thing clear: 
Székelys and Moti were the oldest and purest of their nations and probably even 
had a shared origin (see A románok kultúrája 1897). Purity was rarely contested 
publicly, and politicians accepted the idea uncritically. One example was Prime 
Minister Alexandru Vaida Voevod, who wrote in his internal correspondence re- 
garding the reestablishment of the Moti Commissariat. In it he made an assertion 
that had not been forced out of him by pressure from the public: “[The Moti are] 
a group of the most authentic guardians of our race, who are as brave as im- 
portant in economic terms” (ANIC PCM 19/1933, f. 3., f. 8. For similar claims con- 
cerning Székelys see: Egry 2008: 125-134). 

In addition to the issue of origins, the historical role of Székely and Moti was 
the most important factor in defining these groups, especially where military ex- 
ploits were concerned (which, depending on the group, were occasionally 
against Romanians or Hungarians). Their heroes, Avram Iancu, Horea, Closca, 
Crisan, and Aron Gabor, just to name a few, were included in the respective na- 
tional pantheons as indispensable figures in their national history, another type 
of leverage for arguments about material help (see Bucur 2009; Ce vrem noi? 1933; 
Demeter/Vary 2014). 

But military prowess was not the only character trait that was recognised. 
Hospitality; a love of freedom, humour and teasing; an idiosyncratic way of 
thinking; and industriousness were also viewed positively. With their traditional 
way of life and economy, some of their characteristics could be seen, depending 
on the individual bias of the observer, as either positive or negative, or as signs 
of authenticity or backwardness (see Vornea 1931a; 1931b Kőváry 1853: 253-255; 
Sandor 1894). Poverty, and the refusal to embrace modernisation — which would 
have meant giving up methods that were traditional in a rural economy — were 
just as easy to dismiss as the laziness and stupidity associated with social health 
problems (alcoholism or venereal diseases) as they were to be highlighted as 
signs of adherence to the nation’s purity. These signs included stubbornness, in- 
dependence, reticence towards outsiders, honesty and sincerity (see Robul 1921). 
This is where outside and inside perspectives intersected the most easily, as the 
laziness of the Moti was easy for Hungarian observers to interpret as temperance, 
a life aligned with nature, while for others, including Romanians, the focus was 
on consumption and the destruction of resources (see Köväry 1853: 253-255; Rusu 
Abrudeanu 1928: 121-124). For Romanian observers, anti-Hungarian fervour was 
the sign of stubborn national loyalty, in the eyes of the Hungarians, it was mad- 
ness and savagery. 
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With their discourse of authenticity, Moti and Székelys began to view one an- 
other as the very embodiment of a most dangerous enemy. In this way they mu- 
tually reinforced their perspective of the other, which meant that recognition 
from their most significant enemy was also proof of exceptionality within their 
own nation (see Elnémult harangok 1941). In Hungarian parlance, the word 
"móc" not only took on a derogatory meaning, it was also almost always used for 
reporting on the savagery of Romanians and the violence committed against Hun- 
garians. Between 1919 and 1920, for example, when Eastern Hungary was under 
Romanian occupation, Hungarian newspapers most often referred to the Roma- 
nians as “möcok”, while they had a strong tendency to publish stories of abuses 
committed against Hungarians (see Szabolcs fölszabadított földjén 1920, Az 
oláhok ki akarták rabolni a Magyar Nemzeti Múzeumot 1919). For Romanians, the 
threat from Székelys was much less direct — even though fear of a Székely revolt 
did occasionally surface (see Planuri de revolutie sácuiesti descoperite 1920, 
Romani care se magharizeazá in Románia Mare 1923) - but this didn't make it any 
less serious. The Székelyland, being at the geographic centre of the new Greater 
Romania, was considered its most alien region, and was mourned as the cemetery 
of hundreds of thousands of Magyarised Romanians. According to Nicolae Iorga, 
who became Greater Romania’s preeminent historian “Székelyland was a totally 
different territory: different outlook of the soil, different outline of the villages, 
different type of houses and their different decorations, different type of the in- 
habitants themselves, who wore a Romanian costume and spoke Hungarian, 
without being either completely Hungarians nor Romanians" (Iorga 1925). Oth- 
ers, who calculated and listed their nation's losses, were much more belligerent 
in their complaints (see Oprisan 1925), even asserting that after 1920, Romanians 
in the region continued to suffer from oppression. 

Thus, the relationship between Romanians and Székelys was not simply one 
of extreme opposition. The appropriation of the latter group by the Romanians 
was also possible, and was actually a mainstream effort in interwar Romania. As 
Iorga's words may suggest, Romanians typically asserted that Székelys were orig- 
inally of Romanian origin and had been Magyarised throughout the centuries 
(see Popa-Lisseanu 1932). Authors such as Iorga found proof for this claim in his- 
torical documents, family names in 16" and 17? century registers, and geograph- 
ical names. Since the late 19th century, the Hungarians had also utilised this 
method to a certain extent. Given that there was a scarcity of historical documents 
relating to most of the early history of the Tara Motilor, they based their argu- 
ments on ethnography, linguistics and legal history, which was more of a history 
of customs. It was all the more important for them to use these types of sources, 
as historical documents rarely revealed meaningful encounters between Székely 
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and Moti. Ethnography, or more precisely, the description of the rural world in 
these areas, including local dialects, enabled researchers on both sides to find a 
series of overlaps and identical elements. The appearance and structure of 
houses, folk costumes, popular character, legal customs of inheriting along the 
female line of succession, allegedly borrowed words, music and songs, and sim- 
ilar labour practices were among the “proofs” (see Székely 1894; Moldován 1894; 
Oprisan 1925; Iorga 1925; Gunda 1940; Sebestyén 1941; Ajtay 1943) that enabled 
them to postulate a different origin for the other, or at least a part of that group. 

The most extreme variant of these claims was also the most modern in terms 
of the science of the period: blood group analyses conducted among the Székelys 
came to the conclusion that their genetic origins were Romanian (see Malán 1943: 
621, 659; Turda 2007). Such results legitimised extreme nationalist policies, in- 
cluding the introduction of monolingual Romanian education in the region (see 
Livezeanu 2000: 140-142). This policy enhanced the latter s backwardness, espe- 
cially through its debilitating effects on literacy. Paradoxically, integrating a 
group that represented the extreme opposite of the Romanian nation into the na- 
tion itself did not reduce this group’s marginality — it increased it. 


5 Politics of centrality and marginality 


Appropriation attempts, regardless of the degree of scholarly conviction that un- 
derpinned them, obviously belonged to the realm of politics. Their manifest po- 
litical implications, however, could not hide the fact that all elements of the par- 
allel and entangled discourses regarding the Székely and Moti were easily 
politicised beyond nationalism’s self-evident political aspects. As soon as the 
stakes were high enough, symbolic issues were transposed to material politics, 
and used to advance local and regional goals. 

This form of argumentation, which brought the marginal groups closer to the 
centre of national efforts and to the heart of the symbolic nation, was the most 
palpable effort to discursively manage real marginality. It involved reducing dis- 
tance between marginal and central parts of the nation by positing the former in 
the centre. In extreme cases, it even subverted the existing asymmetry, as, due to 
their lack of authenticity, the parts of the nation outside the marginal group be- 
came second-class members. If accepted, authenticity made it almost impossible 
for the government to refuse action, as salvaging the most valuable elements of 
the nation was imperative for nationalists (see Balaton 2002; Zainea 2007; Olah 
2008) and ensured priority over many other underdeveloped regions where the 
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inhabitants also desperately needed large-scale development programs, but were 
not capable of demonstrating their extraordinary value for the nation. 

The complementary, more academic currents of the discourses easily served 
the same purpose, but their deployment created a complex web of entangle- 
ments. The simplest form of entanglement was the referencing of the Moti or 
Székely development programs and the borrowing of knowledge from those ef- 
forts. The mutual images of alterity could play a similar role, although within 
these efforts, Moti and Székely were rarely directly connected, and, without any 
hint of a relationship, they served as the most emblematic figures among the 
“others” who were significant in shaping their respective identities. Most intri- 
guing of all - especially given that the identification of Székelys and Moti through 
an ethnographic approach was the most frequent argument in the above cases — 
was appropriation, attempts to demonstrate that the most authentic Romanians 
are those with Hungarian origins and vice versa. 

The reason for the emergence of this intricate set of entanglements was the 
multiple centralities and marginalities at play in Transylvania. There was a geo- 
graphic and a socio-economic entanglement that situated both mountain zones 
and both ethnic groups at the margins, irrespective of the political framework or 
whether the country in question was Hungary or Romania. As much as politics 
was significant in this regard, the question was which type of nationalism was 
dominating state politics at that time. This was because the state provided access 
to resources and the regional group that could claim authenticity within the dom- 
inant nation had a more realistic chance of receiving support. But it was the Hun- 
garian and Romanian nations and not the states that had their own structures of 
centrality and marginality. They were not only symbolic, but existed in material 
terms too, overlapping, interfering with each other, reflecting each other, and 
creating interactions. One result of this was the cross-referencing of development 
efforts, another was appropriation. The latter was one way to resolve the discon- 
tinuity of the national space that had been caused by a large area in its centre, 
one that was inhabited by a group from another nation. With this “unification” 
one could erase one form of marginality - the ethnic other, which was usually 
discriminated against by the state while still living in a central geographical lo- 
cation — from the map. At the price of switching one’s allegiance, the promise of 
emancipation was also inherent in this logic. 

However, the least expected result of this discursive framework was the dis- 
cursive loosening of boundaries for these groups, and with them, the nation. Ap- 
propriation efforts made explicit what was already implied in the frequent cross- 
referencing of the developmental discourse: a strange connection between or 
identification of the two groups, which were otherwise the extreme symbolic 
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opposites of Hungarianess and Romanianness. Their similar socio-economic con- 
ditions, along with the identical logic of state-driven development in both Hun- 
gary and Romania, which, in its interplay with ethnographic discourses, trans- 
formed realigned boundaries and brought them to the centre of both national 
imaginations. At the same time, the boundaries between the two were blurred. 
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On Charles Étienne Jordan, Mathurin Veyssiére la Croze and 
Eléazar de Mauvillon 


In 2017, the 500th anniversary of the Reformation was celebrated. Its transform- 
ative effects on European society were recognised in a variety of ways, both in the 
tourism industry and in academic life. In this study, I will focus on Calvinism in 
18" century Europe, especially with regard to the question of French-speaking 
Huguenots — many of whom were exiled to the German-speaking region of Eu- 
rope as a result of religious persecution in France! - as well as the phenomenon 
of cosmopolitanism. Furthermore, the study is to be seen as part of the ongoing 
discussion on world literatures, as the three authors in question - Charles Etienne 
Jordan (1700-1745), Mathurin Veyssiére la Croze (1661-1739) and Eléazar de Mau- 
villon (1712-1779) — wrote literature for audiences beyond the borders of their 
country of residence. Jordan was born in Prussia, whereas La Croze, his teacher 
in Berlin, was born in the French city of Nantes. The latter would later become an 
important member of the Prussian capital’s French-speaking intelligentsia. De 
Mauvillon was born in France, but emigrated to Prussia and later moved to Kassel 
and Braunschweig. The decision to study these intellectuals was based on my aim 
of discussing first and second-generation immigrants in the German-speaking re- 
gion, as well as that of providing an opportunity to examine the French language 
as both an immigrant (minority) language and the cosmopolitan language of this 
period. This is why the writers examined in this article can also be regarded as 
examples of cultural agents who participated in contradictory discourses. These 
discourses are the voices of minority and majority groups, and in the intersection 


1 In 1598 Henry IV had inaugurated a period of relative religious toleration in France. The Edict 
of Nantes guaranteed the protection of Protestants in different ways: “With the beginning of a 
new era of toleration, the minority population of French Protestants was granted the basic rights 
to follow the teachings of Calvin and to worship in Reformed temples, along with the right to 
participate in professions, be admitted to schools and public hospitals without prejudice, and 
hold public office” (Sample Wilson 2011: 10). This changed during the reign of Louis XVI, and in 
1685 Protestants “were forced to abjure their Calvinist faith and unite with the Catholic church” 
(Sample Wilson 2011: 11). 


8 Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [EJ EBA] This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111039633-003 
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between margin, cosmopolis and nation, they express different ways of cultural 
belonging. Having said this, it is also important to examine the cultural reality 
and the ways that ideas and books were circulated in 18" century Europe. Con- 
trary to the idea of a “national” book market that is often assumed to have existed 
at that time, the situation as far as intellectual and linguistic circulation was con- 
cerned was in fact somewhat different. As Jeffrey Friedman (2012: 1) states, 
“books have not been as respectful to national borders as the historians who 
study them [...]” And as far as the movement of books is concerned, Friedman 
says that their distribution “cannot be folded neatly into the geography of na- 
tions, let alone that of states” (Friedman 2012: 1). He also describes a situation in 
Germany “where international and national typographical styles and French and 
German literature mingled promiscuously in the bookshops” (Friedman 2012: 2). 
As for the role of the French language during this period, the vehicle of cosmo- 
politanism was central to book publishing: “With the aid of Huguenot refugees, 
who had taken up residence in many of the Protestant states of Europe following 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, French-language publishing firms flour- 
ished along the borders of the French kingdom, from Amsterdam to Geneva” 
(Friedman 2012: 5). 

This means that studying the relationship between languages (French and 
German) during this period also needs to be done from an “archaeological” per- 
spective, and not only from the point of view of cultural or political power rela- 
tions. The latter perspective is something that we are used to adopting in contem- 
porary postcolonial studies, whereas the former relies more on a Foucauldian 
point of view. In this context, it is appropriate to remember Foucault’s distinction 
between archaeology and genealogy: 


[...] if archaeology addresses a level at which differences and similarities are determined, a 
level where things are simply organized to produce manageable forms of knowledge, the 
stakes are much higher for genealogy. Genealogy deals with precisely the same substrata of 
knowledge and culture, but Foucault now describes it as a level where the grounds of the true 
and the false come to be distinguished via mechanisms of power (O’Farrell 2007-2021). 


Jean Bessiére (2012: 34) adopts a Foucauldian archaeological way of examining 
French writing in Europe during this period and describes this writing as one of 
many writing practices that coexisted with other European writing practices. The 
authors studied in this article are thus part of an already existing pattern of cul- 
tural and literary circulation. However, this is a research area that has in many 
ways remained unexplored. According to Gretchanaia, Stroev and Viollet (2012: 
13), French writing in Europe is a research field that is, in many ways, a new or 
revitalised one. It is also a topic of particular importance in today’s European 
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reality: “La littérature européenne d'expression francaise offre une image de l'Eu- 
rope percue en tant que fondatrice d'une société qui, depuis le XVIIIe siécle, 
s'établit au-delà des barriéres nationales" [French-language European literature 
presents an image of Europe as the founder of a society that, since the 18? century, 
has extended beyond national barriers.] (Gretchanaia/Stroev/Viollet 2012: 13) 

This writing is also characterised by its diversity: "Les écrits en question con- 
cernent plusieurs domaines de la production écrite: poésie, romans, théátre, mé- 
moires, journaux personnels, correspondences, ouvrages philosophiques et his- 
toriques, périodiques" [The writings in question concern several areas of written 
production: poetry, novels, theatre, memoirs, diaries, correspondence, philo- 
sophical and historical works, periodicals.] (Gretchanaia/Stroev/Viollet 2012: 13). 
By also adopting a more contemporary literary theoretical point of view, I will 
nevertheless argue that some contemporary literary theories on migration can 
shed light on the 18" century cosmopolites studied here. In Les passages obligés 
de l'écriture migrante (2005), Simon Harel talks about post-exile in his studies on 
contemporary immigrant literature. This is seen as a condition that ensues after 
the actual exile phase, when the migrant has adapted and established themselves 
in the new country. Cultural elements from the old country blend together with 
the culture of the new country, enriching the latter, and the two cultures exist 
side by side. 

Another point of view is the one represented by Bertrand Van Ruymbeke 
(2016) in his discussion of the terms diaspora and refuge (haven). Van Ruymbeke 
noted that the latter is the most relevant term for describing French Huguenots in 
exile. This is because the notion refers to a kind of fresh start in a location defined 
by a strong sense of "here and now", rather than to a position within a diaspora, 
i.e. a location on the outskirts of a centre — in this case the old homeland of 
France. Van Ruymbeke emphasises that it is the new country (North America in 
his studies), one that has offered shelter to refugees, that will be regarded as the 
motherland, and not the old one. Both Harel's concept of post-exile and Van 
Ruymbeke's use of refuge underscore the new country at the expense of a nostal- 
gic retrospective envisioning of the old one. The first concept signals a temporal 
distancing whereas the second one refers to a spatial distancing, to another 
space. While both theories deal with time and space, it is crucial to bring in a third 
dimension, i.e. the subjective agent. Here it is relevant to refer to the notion of 
cultural go-betweens proposed by the Franco-Indian cultural studies researcher, 
Kapil Raj (2009). These are individuals who are culturally competent on several 
levels and who serve as translators of culture. Cultural power relations can be 


2 Alltranslations from French to English are made by the author of the article. 
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studied in many ways, one of which is the point of view of “cultural ecology”, a 
subject that Alexander Beecroft discusses in An Ecology of World Literature (2015) 
in connection with the research field of world literature. This book studies the 
systems of cultural balance, or the ecology of literary expression in different cul- 
tural and historical surroundings, and identifies a number of types of conditions, 
i.e. epichoric, panchoric cosmopolitan, vernacular, national and global litera- 
tures. As far as cosmopolitan literatures are concerned, Beecroft (2015: 34) states: 
“Cosmopolitan ecologies are found wherever a single literary language is used 
over a large territorial range and through long periods of time. Cosmopolitan lit- 
eratures, almost by definition, represent themselves as universal, and yet their 
very reach often brings them in touch with rival cosmopolitanisms.” On the other 
side, there are national literatures, a sort of opposite pole: 


The national literary ecology emerges out of the vernacular literary ecology of Europe, to- 
gether with the emergence of nationalism per se. Since the notion of the nation-state rests 
on the claim (only loosely connected with reality) that each nation speaks a single lan- 
guage, and is represented by a single polity, the national-literature ecology does the same. 
(Beecroft 2015: 35). 


The authors examined here can be found in this border zone between cosmopolis 
and nation, between universal French and emerging German. They are subjective 
agents in positions that are unstable and dynamic, and they “situate and navi- 
gate themselves” within a fluid literary system (McDonald & Suleiman Rubin, 
2010b, x). 

My focus will be on cultural mediation, on the way the examined texts take 
part in this mediation and on the authors as cultural go-betweens. In fact, the text 
material itself bears witness to this mediation. In the part dedicated to Jordan, I 
rely to a great extent on Jens Häseler’s book on this author, Ein Wanderer 
zwischen den Welten Charles Etienne Jordan (1993). The most important source of 
my comments on La Croze is Jordan’s book about him, Histoire de la vie et des 
ouvrages de Monsieur La Croze (1741). The third part of my study deals with de 
Mauvillon’s biography Histoire de Gustave-Adolphe Roi de Suéde (1764), where I 
analyse the author’s own comments about cultural differences between the Nor- 
dic countries and continental Europe, and about Protestantism. On the one hand, 
I will consider the extent to which this mediation can be seen as both a power 
relationship and as an act of negotiation between a minority and a majority. This 
type of focus is often not only used in colonial/postcolonial studies, but also in 
the study of migration and minority literatures. In his book on minority literature, 
Francois Paré (1972) writes about literatures of exiguity, a sort of writing from a 
distance. However, this condition is often still seen in a hierarchical and 
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territorial context in relationship with a centre. Lise Gauvin (2003: 38) describes 
this condition in the following way: 


On pourrait dire de ces littératures qu'elles voyagent peu, que leur importance à l'échelle mond- 
iale est inversement proportionnelle à leur impact dans leur société d'origine. Mais là encore, 
l'exiguité suppose un comparant plus large, plus étendu, plus expansionniste. Ces littératures 
sont encore nommées par référence à une hiérarchie. Aussi séduisant qu'il soit, ce modéle me 
semble risqué, puisqu'il repose sur une conception territoriale de la littérature. 

[One could say of these literatures that they travel little, that their importance on a global 
scale is inversely proportional to their impact in their society of origin. But here again, 
smallness presupposes a broader, more extensive, more expansionist comparison. These 
literatures are still named by reference to a hierarchy. As attractive as it is, this model seems 
risky to me, since it is based on a territorial conception of literature.] 


The other way of looking upon French-language writing in Europe is to study it 
from a culturally archaeological perspective, i.e. as the expression of the coexist- 
ence of languages and cultures within a given cultural context. Jean Bessiére 
(2012: 29-35) points out that there is French-language European writing that does 
not easily fit into an analysis that studies it from a genealogical and power-related 
perspective. Instead, this writing should be viewed as archaeological evidence of 
a cultural expression in different European countries that are not necessarily re- 
garded as “Francophone”. This Francophone writing is part of a specific “plural- 
ity" of History and has its own (often little-explored) archives (Bessiére 2012: 34). 
The main question under consideration here is if the examined authors and the 
texts are suitable for a modern, colonial/postcolonial, migrant literature analysis 
or if it is more appropriate to examine them from the cultural-archaeological 
analysis proposed by Bessiére. Do the texts provide material for genealogical 
and/or archaeological study? 


1 Cultural contextualisation 


In order to provide a framework of religious history and the history of mentalities, 
I will start by referring to an article by the German historian Gerlinde Strohmeier- 
Wiederanders (2017: 35-41) concerning conflicts of faith in Berlin and Branden- 
burg in the 17" century. The Brandenburg electorate had been a supporter of Cal- 
vinism since Johan Sigismund came to power in 1608 and subsequently con- 
verted to Calvinism in 1613. His successor George Wilhelm also advocated a form 
of neutrality policy, while the successor Crown Prince Frederick Wilhelm (1620- 
1688), sometimes referred to as the Great Elector, represented a type of tolerant 
but centralised absolutism. He ruled over a multifaceted kingdom that not only 
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included Brandenburg, but also areas such as Westphalia and Niederrhein. Here, 
many different variants of the Christian religion were practiced, which is why tol- 
erance out of practical necessity became a key concept. Although peaceful reli- 
gious coexistence was a central political issue, there were other issues to consider 
during this period in history, in particular the problem of Brandenburg-Prussia’s 
depopulation as a result of the Thirty Years’ War. Thus, Frederick Wilhelm issued 
a number of “tolerance edicts” that encouraged immigration. In 1671, Branden- 
burg-Prussia received 50 Jewish families who had been expelled from Vienna. 
Later on, the Edict of Potsdam (1685) enabled the reception of 20,000 French Hu- 
guenots who had suffered severe persecution in France after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes that same year. The French Protestant immigrants who arrived in 
Berlin and Prussia brought with them their education and professional 
knowledge, which contributed significantly to Prussia’s rapid development and 
prosperity. At Frederick the Great’s court, French was spoken and the prince him- 
self, having received his education in this language, spoke it better than German. 
He also preferred French literature to German literature. All this transformed 
Prussia into a region that was in many ways prepared for the French-speaking 
immigration. According to Strohmeier-Wiederanders (2017: 41), one can talk 
about a significant cultural transfer from France to Brandenburg-Prussia. This 
consisted, among other things, of new types of craftsmanship, trade, scientific 
activities and culinary knowledge being introduced into the German-speaking re- 
gion. The domain of science is particularly interesting, and out of 37 members of 
the Academy of Sciences in Berlin (founded in 1700), eight had their origins in 
the French-speaking colony. According to Strohmeier-Wiederanders, although 
the 17th century had been characterised by religious conflict, anew trend towards 
greater tolerance emerged, one that coexisted with the centralisation of state 
power. Two additional forces contributed to reinforcing this smooth process to- 
wards cohabitation. The first was the spread of the religious movement of Pie- 
tism. This version of Christianity emphasised the importance of emotion in reli- 
gious experience. In his book on early German Pietism, F. Ernest Stoeffler (1973) 
describes this movement’s motivation as having been characterised by: 


[t]he need for, and the possibility of, an authentic and vitally significant experience of God 
on the part of individual Christians (the religious life as a life of love for God and man, which 
is marked by social sensitivity and ethical concern [...]. Morever, the church is looked upon 
“as a community of God’s people, which must ever be renewed through the transformation 
of individuals, and which necessarily transcends all organizationally required boundaries 
[...]. (Stoeffler 1973: ix). 


If individualism and social awareness are central to Pietism, a second factor that 
led to increased tolerance was the European Enlightenment. Though a French 
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phenomenon, this movement guickly became a European mission. Ira Wade 
(1971: xiii) describes the content and dynamics of these ideas and refers to certain 
typical aspects: "their romantic tendencies; the foreign influences, particularly 
England, upon them, and their influence in Europe as a whole”. Wade continues: 
“[...] the desire to pass from the factual, positivistic level to a higher synthesis, in 
short, from the analytic to the organic, is everywhere visible” (Wade 1971: xiii). 

In the scholarship of the time there is also a wish to “give to the movement a 
European, even a ‘Western Civilization’ scope, rather than a French perspective” 
(Wade 1971: xiii). According to Strohmeier-Wiederanders (2017), the combined 
presence of Pietism and Enlightenment ideas caused one to question the strength 
of both reason and revelation. The author argues that a process was set in motion 
whereby reason and tolerance were to gain in importance at the expense of reli- 
gious orthodoxy, which paved the way for a more pluralistic openness. 

The role of the Huguenots in Berlin-Brandenburg can be examined in the 
light of recent theories on the spread of science and scientific knowledge. This 
question has been studied by, among others, Kapil Raj (2013), who identified two 
trends that represent the distinction between power relation and archaeology 
that I brought up at the beginning of this article. On the one hand, there is the 
binary centre/periphery model, or the rift between metropolitan versus colonial 
realities. On the other hand, one can identify a more irregular means of transfer. 
Raj (2013: 343) argues that the way we view the transmission of knowledge and 
the very notion of science itself should be reconsidered so “that by science we 
understand not free-floating ideas, but the production of knowledge, practices, 
instruments, techniques and services; and by circulation we understand not the 
‘dissemination’, ‘transmission’ or ‘communication’ of ideas, but the processes of 
encounter, power and resistance, negotiation, and reconfiguration that occur in 
cross-cultural interaction[...]." As one can see, Raj emphasises the transformative 
dimension of circulation in his study of cultural transfer, at the expense of a 
model that underscores the hierarchy of knowledge that exists between a centre 
and a periphery. 


2 Charles Etienne Jordan’s life and works 


Charles Etienne Jordan can be seen as an illuminating example of a person who 
took part in the kind of transformative cultural exchange that Raj refers to in his 
study. An interesting insight into Jordan’s life and into the Berlin of the first half 
of the 18? century, a time of transition, is provided by Jens Häseler in Ein Wan- 
derer zwischen den Welten. Charles Etienne Jordan (1993). The following part of 
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my study describes Jordan s life and work, and is mainly based on Häseler’s book. 
Häseler describes Jordan, a prominent Huguenot in Berlin, as a transgressor of 
frontiers, not only between the worlds of French and German, but also between 
different French-speaking environments in Berlin. This was especially the case 
in, on the one hand, the French-speaking Huguenot colony, and on the other, the 
court of Frederick the Great. As a result, Jordan performed in several cultural are- 
nas within Prussia. Born in Berlin as the son of the merchant Charles Jordan, an 
immigrant French Huguenot, he enrolled as a student at the University of Ge- 
neva, one of the leading Calvinist universities of the time, in 1718. He was to stay 
there for only two years before returning to Berlin, where he gradually gained 
access to the highest theological circles of his time. After graduating in theology, 
he became a pastor in the Uckermark region north of the German capital, an area 
characterised by the religious practice of the Huguenots. Living a fairly isolated 
life in the Prussian countryside, he was obliged to pursue his spiritual and intel- 
lectual development in his spare time. According to Häseler (1993), this was typ- 
ical of this generation of theologians who served in the country. Correspondence 
was a way of promoting intellectual development, and Jordan devoted a large 
amount of time to this activity. The contact between Jordan and reformed schol- 
ars in Berlin, as well as his international correspondence, were crucial for the 
theologian’s intellectual development. One of his contacts was the French writer 
Jean-Pierre Nicéron, with whom he planned to write a European history of sci- 
ence. He wanted to include a wide range of knowledge in the planned volume, 
ie. encyclopaedic knowledge in the fields of science, book publishing, philoso- 
phy and church history. According to Häseler (1993), Jordan can be inserted into 
a Protestant tradition with a strong historiographic focus. Häseler also sees Jor- 
dan and his works as an example of a tendency in the evolution of European in- 
tellectual life where language and nation (in the case of French) were gradually 
separated. This movement led from a strictly France-centred focal point towards 
a more pluralistic, cosmopolitan worldview that nevertheless continued to use 
the French language as its tool for expression. This view is confirmed by other 
researchers working on the phenomenon of French Enlightenment thought in Eu- 
rope (see Wade 1971). 

Jordan was to write two kinds of work: philological and textual bibliog- 
raphies, and biographies of historical personalities. One of his aims was to show 
how the style of French humanist poets in the 16" century, especially those be- 
longing to the group known as la Pléiade (e.g. Pierre de Ronsard and Joachim Du 
Bellay) continued to have a far-reaching influence, 200 years later, on both the 
French language and on the literary style and tastes of many Huguenots living as 
far away as Berlin. He thus wanted to show how the stylistic principles of the 16th 
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century survived in the Berlin of the 18th century. In 1741, Jordan published his 
biography of his former teacher in Berlin, Mathurin Veyssiére La Croze. From his 
location of exile in Berlin, this Huguenot had written a French literary history that 
had become a sort of standard reference. Through his literary and biographical 
works, and through his good contacts among the reformed theologians in Berlin, 
Jordan gradually became an important person, not only in Berlin’s Calvinistic cir- 
cles, but also in the European République des lettres. His career expanded and 
transformed itself, and he went from being a theologian to becoming an educated 
humanist. 

After his wife’s death in 1732, Jordan undertook a European educational jour- 
ney that had Paris as its main destination. Examining this from the point of view 
of the ideas of refuge and diaspora developed by Bertrand Van Ruymbeke (see 
supra), some interesting observations can be made. The journey had as its desti- 
nation the country where Jordan’s “native language” was spoken. France, how- 
ever, was a country that he had never visited before. After arriving in the French 
capital, he met with scholars such as Voltaire, and visited theatres and museums. 
It is very interesting to observe Jordan’s experience of alienation in Catholic 
France. Although he was impressed and influenced by the cultural and intellec- 
tual life, he did not feel at home in what should have been his “native” land. 
Haseler (1993) is not writing a story of a homecoming, but rather a story of cul- 
tural and religious self-understanding. Jordan’s reactions were quite different in 
the next country he visited, England. His encounter with the country across the 
channel made him write that he was happy to feel stable Protestant soil under his 
feet once again (Häseler 1993: 84). During his visit to Oxford, he was also im- 
pressed by the teaching methods at the university, especially by the fact that the 
country’s own language was used in teaching and in the dialogue between stu- 
dents and teachers. For Jordan, the previously discussed trip “back” to France 
did not work as a return from a state of diaspora to an abandoned centre. His 
encounter with France should be seen in the context of the resistance, negotia- 
tion and reconfiguration that Raj (1993) referred to rather than as a return to a 
place of origin. It also illustrates a condition beyond that of dominated and dom- 
inating cultures, as described by Pascale Casanova in her influential book The 
World Republic of Letters (2004 [1999])? McDonald and Suleiman Rubin (2010b: 
xvii) refer to Casanova’s idea in their discussion of the transnational dimension 
of writing: 


3 Pascale Casanova (1999): La république mondiale des lettres. Paris: Seuil (The World Republic 
of Letters [2004]. Translated by M.B. Debevoise. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press). 
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Expanding Bourdieu’s views about “dominant” and “dominated” poles in the literary field 
to the world stage, Casanova proposes what she calls a “dual historicization”: a writer’s 
work, in her view, must be seen both in terms of the place it occupies in its “native” (na- 
tional) literary space and in terms of the space occupied by the native’s native literature in 
a larger world system. (McDonald/Suleiman Rubin 2010b: xvii) 


Viewed through this dual historical perspective, Jordan is both a representative 
of a German literary condition where the coexistence of French and German was 
a natural thing at the time, and an example of French writing “in exile” in Ger- 
many (if seen from the French point of view). 

The trip to France and England was a turning point in Jordan’s life and con- 
firmed his transformation from theologian to educated humanist. But this career 
change was not accomplished without friction and effort. He initially made a liv- 
ing as a private teacher while he completed and published an account of his trip 
to France and England, Histoire d’un voyage littéraire, fait en 1733 en France, en 
Angleterre, et en Hollande in 1735. Furthermore, he was in contact with La Croze 
until the latter died in 1739. It was when Jordan became homme de compagnie 
[companion, conversational partner] and later secretary to Crown Prince Freder- 
ick (later Frederick the Great) that his career gathered fresh momentum. One of 
his first assignments was to translate moral philosophy texts into French that had 
been written by the German philosopher Christian Wolff. In addition, Jordan’s 
new employer assigned him two other main tasks: engaging in cultivated conver- 
sation in French and acquiring books. The latter task meant searching for and 
buying French literary texts and bringing them to Prussia for the purpose of in- 
forming his patron’s taste. When it came to questions concerning French litera- 
ture, there was one writer above all others who had a great influence on Freder- 
ick: Voltaire. The French philosopher’s stay as Frederick’s guest from 1751 to 1753, 
in Berlin and at Sanssouci in Potsdam, is well-known. 

As previously discussed, Jordan’s role as a border crosser is complex. His 
function as a cultural and literary mediator does not only apply to French and 
German cultures, but can also be seen in his contacts among different French- 
speaking groups in Berlin. He belonged to both the city’s learned francophone 
circles and the court’s French-speaking milieu. 

For example, the second part of Jens Haseler’s book presents Jordan as an 
intercultural contact person within the court. Häseler describes his role as a me- 
diator between Voltaire and Frederick, his participation in the reorganisation of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences, which was carried out according to the French 
model, and his lack of enthusiasm for Frederick’s war project. Jordan’s efforts 
were made possible by his familiarity with the spiritual and intellectual life in 
Prussia at the beginning of Frederick the Great’s reign. However, the next phase 
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of Jordan’s development was characterised by a certain degree of distance from 
court activities. He eventually switched his focus towards his own studies and to 
expanding his own library, and also devoted himself to strengthening contacts 
with Berlin’s French-speaking colony. Furthermore, he wanted to spend more 
time in the scholarly French-speaking circles outside the court. His educational 
background in the field of theology again came to the fore in his farewell letter to 
Frederick, where he addressed religion’s importance for culture. According to 
Häseler (1993), Jordan’s contribution to early Prussian cultural life was of great 
value. It was to his credit that the Protestant educational ideal was introduced at 
the Prussian court. 

According to Häseler’s biography, one can conclude that Jordan is a clear ex- 
ample of the French cultural influence of the Huguenots in Prussia and of a per- 
son who started something new in the country that his parents had emigrated to. 
He is also an example of the transformation at work in cultural exchange, since 
his French origin was a way of enriching the cultural life of his new country, and 
because Jordan managed to be accepted into several circles in the Prussian capi- 
tal. This process of transformation is closely linked to subjective agency. Jordan 
is someone who produces knowledge of and for Prussia’s French-language Hu- 
guenots. He is also someone who is in a position of negotiation between French 
and German, as well as between different levels of Frenchness in Berlin. If Jordan 
is in many respects a mediator, the question of the hierarchies of language and 
the fact that there is a discrepancy between language and territory (he is a French 
speaker living outside of France) adds to this complexity. This is a question that 
can be examined from the “Global French” perspective introduced by McDonald 
& Suleiman Rubin (2010a). If one regards Jordan through the lens of world litera- 
ture, he should be seen as an individual participating in a dual historicisation 
rather than as an example of the close relationship between literature/language 
and nation. In his case the territorial/hierarchical point of view is less important, 
whereas Kapil Raj’s idea of cultural expression as the result of encounters and 
reconfiguration (in an already plurilingual environment) provides a more rele- 
vant point of view. 


3 Mathurin Veyssiere La Croze as seen by Charles 
Etienne Jordan 


In the following section, which deals with Jordan’s teacher Mathurin Veyssiére 
La Croze, the idea of reconfiguration will be illustrated further. The written 
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documentation of the life and works of an intellectual can be seen as examples of 
reconfiguration/reformulation in the process of cultural transfer and cultural im- 
plementation as described by Raj. Jordan’s book on the French-Prussian intellec- 
tual La Croze is an example of the deterritorialisation of French erudition in cir- 
cumstances similar to those found in the literature of exiguity developed by 
Francois Paré (1972). I will focus on some aspects of La Croze’s life and work as 
they appear in Jordan’s book Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de Monsieur La 
Croze (1741) and also consider the text as a way of establishing La Croze as a sig- 
nificant cultural personality in his new home country. In this biography, a Jordan 
often adopts the I perspective, which gives the text the form of an autobiography 
— this is spite of the fact that it should really be regarded as a “biography.”* Jordan 
starts out by saying that La Croze is “un des membres les plus distingués de la 
République des Lettres que le siécle ait produit” [(...) one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Republic of Letters that the century has produced.] (Jor- 
dan 1741: 2), thus commencing his mission of not only situating his protagonist 
within the local cultural life, but also within a cosmopolitan context. As far as 
reconfiguration is concerned, one can say that La Croze’s life is an example of 
this, as he was someone who reconfigured, who changed his religious affiliation 
and transformed himself into an important intellectual in his new country. Jor- 
dan’s biography is another example of reconfiguration, as it reformulates La 
Croze’s life in written form. 

Jordan’s book informs us that La Croze was born in Nantes in 1661 and had 
started his career as a French Benedictine historian and orientalist, though he 
later converted to Protestantism. He showed an interest in learning early on and 
eventually became an avid scholar. Travel was another one of his interests, and 
he visited the French Antilles in his youth. From La Croze’s native Nantes, the 
reader can follow the protagonist’s relocations: first to the learned centre of the 
Abbaye de St.-Germain-des-Prés in Paris and then to Basel, as well as his meeting 
in the latter with several prominent Protestant personalities. This led to La 
Croze’s conversion to the Reformed religion. As mentioned above, the book is in 
many parts written in the style of a conventional autobiography. However, it also 
seems to have educational and pedagogical ambitions, since it often presents the 


4 Jordan’s book was written before the emergence of what is sometimes called formal autobiog- 
raphy. At this time, the border between fiction and reality was not so strict as we know it to be 
today. Jordan’s book can be regarded as a “biography” in the same way as, for example, Vol- 
taire’s biography of Charles XII. One interesting thing is that Jordan’s book contains parts that 
were written in the third-person singular and others that were written in the first-person singu- 
lar. See for example Murray Kendall 2000. 
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main character as a sort of learned role model. Jordan talks about how La Croze 
then proceeded from Basel to Berlin, where he became Royal Librarian and a spe- 
cialist in Armenian languages at the University of Berlin. La Croze completed his 
dictionary of Latin and Slavonic languages, and later went on to write a diction- 
ary of these languages in Egypt. The reader also learns a great deal about another 
important book written by La Croze, his history of Christianity in India (1724), and 
about the positive reception of this book by learned critics. It was written in 
French but later translated into German. As Jordan’s book on La Croze has a di- 
dactic strain, the reader is also provided with in-depth details on La Croze’s re- 
search.’ For example, in the chapter called Remarques de Mr La Croze, we learn 
how the protagonists reflected on different ways of thinking, a sort of meditation 
on mentalities and how they change over time. The goal was to demonstrate cul- 
tural relativism, and this part of the text ends with a sentence about tolerance: 
“Le plus dangereux de tous les préjugez est de croire qu’on n’en a point” [The 
most dangerous of all the prejudices is to believe that one has none.] (Jordan 1741: 
337). Jordan’s book has a mediating and a culturally consolidating function. In 
writing his text, he reconfigured the life and work of an important agent from that 
time in the arena of Prussian cultural life. The text also provides documentation 
on the life of a first generation member of learned Calvinists in Berlin, which also 
talks about his participation in inclusive discourse. 


4 On Eléazar de Mauvillon 


As far as Eléazar de Mauvillon - the third author that this article examines - is 
concerned, the topics of mediation and cultural transfer are also important. Ac- 
tive mainly in Braunschweig and Kassel, he was a cultural mediator in several 
ways. To start, he was a teacher of French, which meant that he mediated be- 
tween this language and German. Another thing that qualifies him as a cultural 
mediator was his contact with the Finland-Swedish politician and intellectual Jo- 
han Arckenholtz (1695-1777). After a political career in Sweden, Arckenholtz 
made extensive journeys throughout continental Europe and lived there for long 
periods of time (see Jacobson). The Protestant point of view appears in de Mau- 
villon’s writing, as is also the case in his biography of the Swedish king Gustavus 


5 On Page 155, the reader is informed about La Croze’s philosophical explanations of concepts, 
such as “Définitions”, “Demandes” and “Axiomes”. Another example is the chapter “Remarques 
de Mr La Croze”, where Jordan has La Croze reflect on changes in mentality over the centuries, 
which is a form of cultural relativism. 
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II Adolphus. The contact between de Mauvillon and Arckenholtz mainly con- 
cerned de Mauvillon’s preparation for and writing of this biography, which was 
completed in 1764. The choice to write about the Protestant monarch is already 
telling, but one can also see indirect references to Protestantism in the footnotes. 
Here, if we regard Arckenholtz as a fellow Protestant in the North, it is interesting 
to see that there are many references to this Nordic colleague. Arckenholtz ap- 
pears to have provided the Franco-German author with facts and cultural 
knowledge about Swedish, and more generally, Nordic societies, as when read- 
ing the text we witness examples of concrete cultural transfer. 

The reading also provides insight into the cultural differences and intercul- 
tural attitudes of the era in question. De Mauvillon often regarded Gustavus II 
Adolphus as a role model and a moral example. In the eyes of de Mauvillon, the 
king represented Christian, presumably Protestant, virtues: “Gustave se com- 
porte en Prince chrétien [...].” [Gustavus behaves like a Christian king] (de Mau- 
villon 1764: 246). The sovereign is sometimes also given a symbolic function, as 
he is seen as someone who to a certain degree advocates for equality, and is also 
enlightened, liberated and peace-loving. He is both a king and philosopher, as 
well as a person who enters into open and honest dialogue with his friends and 
subjects. Furthermore, he is someone who sees war as an evil (de Mauvillon 1764: 
213), and can also be credited with bringing Sweden closer to continental Europe. 
According to de Mauvillon, this is a political endeavour that can be achieved with 
a certain type of leadership, and the Swedish king is able to fulfil this role. It is 
through the moral and political genius of its sovereign that Sweden becomes 
more European. According to the author, the king's very being has great influ- 
ence on the Swedish people and his role as a pedagogical role model is unques- 
tioned. De Mauvillon writes, among other things, that the king knows how to 
unite his own genius and strategic talent with the notorious courage of the Swe- 
dish people, which means that the country can make the most of its potential and 
achieve the same level of civilisation as other European countries (de Mauvillon 
1764: 280). 

It is interesting to consider the combination of religious and strategic moti- 
vation that de Mauvillon includes in his description of the king's personality, a 
complexity that continues to interest contemporary researchers. Thus, Clark A. 
Fredrickson (2011: 2) writes about the Swedish king: "A farewell speech at Stock- 
holm on May 30, 1630 indicates that Gustavus Adolphus wanted to defend Prot- 
estantism, and although a deeply religious man, some scholars have questioned 
his underlying motives. The three primary motives often studied are: political, 
economic and military". In de Mauvillon's book, the king's religiosity is under- 
scored over and over again; he is a man who has a strong connection with the 
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great truths of religion, one who puts his trust in God and respects the command- 
ments of the Christian faith (de Mauvillon 1764: 304). 

In addition to reproducing historical events, de Mauvillon also goes into 
some detail about the Swedes’ experiences in the German-speaking region during 
the Thirty Years’ War. As previously mentioned, his depiction of the king is often 
idealised. There is also a similar tendency to simplify the portrayal of the Swedish 
soldiers, who are, for example, portrayed as hardened and fearless Northerners 
accustomed to cold climates (de Mauvillon 1764: 415). As we can see, the com- 
plexity of the king’s goals and the role of religion are also discussed in recent 
research. One example is Pärtel Piirimäe (2002: 500, referred to by Fredrickson 
[2011: 3]), who claims that Sweden did not wage war in a traditional way, i.e. for 
reasons of self-defence or aggression, for example, but used a theological justifi- 
cation that was meant to gain public support. As a result, Gustavus Adolphus was 
able to present a religious case for going to war that helped establish his strong 
military and public support. 

Whereas Jordan and La Croze can be seen as mediators between French and 
German, and between several levels within these cultural spheres, de Mauvillon's 
importance in this context can be regarded as an example of an international cos- 
mopolite whose writing contains a considerable religious undertone. In his work 
on the Swedish king, he writes in French about international political issues, but 
also about a Protestant hero who is characterised by his high degree of tolerance. 
He also gives us a practical example of cultural transfer between the Nordic coun- 
tries and continental Europe. His contact with Arckenholtz provides examples of 
two migrants who actively participated in cultural exchange in the cosmopolitan 
cultural arena. 


5 Final remarks 


The main purpose of this article was to investigate the life and work of three Fran- 
cophone cultural mediators in 18" century Prussia in order to see if a selection of 
texts on and by them were suitable for genealogical or archaeological readings. 
Could the examined writing be regarded as the expression of cultural/linguistic 
power relations in the sense that we are used to examining things from a 


6 Piirimáe Pártel (2002), "Just War in Theory and Practice: The Legitimation of Swedish Inter- 
vention in the Thirty Years War." In: The Historical Journal, 45 (3), 500. Referred to by Fredrick- 
son (2011: 3). 
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contemporary postcolonial or migrant literature point of view, or was it rather to 
be understood as the expression of a natural coexistence of languages, one where 
the frictional aspects played a minor role? The aspect of cosmopolitanism also 
played an important role in the investigation, as the French language was a pow- 
erful means of cultural communication during the European 18th century. 

The topics of marginalisation and centralisation provided an important 
framework for the discussion, since the authors that were studied can be seen as 
belonging to marginal groups that, over the same period, became increasingly 
important as cultural agents in their new countries. However, this marginal con- 
dition has little visibility in the texts that were studied. When one examines them 
from the point of view of contemporary literary studies, where exile, migration 
and multilingualism are important issues, one is struck by the effortless use of 
the French language and by the lack of comments about the X. This is something 
that needs to take the cultural reality of that period into consideration in order to 
be understood. 

Rebecca L. Walkowitz (2015: 12) writes about the coexistence of languages 
and the phenomenon of pre-emptive translation: “Preemptive translation, or the 
division of writing and speaking languages, was the expectation until the late 
eighteenth century, which inaugurates the era of national languages and literary 
traditions.” This seems to be relevant for each of the authors that were the focus 
of this study. Language seems to be used as a means of communication, and little 
is said about language barriers or cultural differences. Jordan and La Croze are 
examples of cultural go-betweens in Kapil Raj’s sense, while at the same time 
they contributed to the Prussian nation’s emergence, as the state also sought to 
strengthen itself through cultural means. Here they serve as important mediators, 
which one can see, for example, in the case of Jordan, who had an active role in 
the renewal of Berlin’s scientific institutions. 

If one considers Bertrand van Ruymbeke’s terminology of refuge and dias- 
pora, these authors lived their lives in what should be regarded as a refuge rather 
than in a diasporic condition, as both identified with their new country. These 
immigrants were certainly part of a minority group, but through the French lan- 
guage they became representatives of a cosmopolitan relationship with the world 
and formed part of a greater whole. Their cultural deeds were of an eminently 
practical nature. Jordan contributed through his work at Frederick’s court and 
within the Berlin colony to the internationalisation and cultural strengthening of 
Prussia. La Croze, who wrote a large number of dictionaries and who had had a 
brilliant academic career in Berlin, contributed in a very practical way to scien- 
tific development and scholarship in his new country. The encyclopaedic ideals 
that we recognise from the Renaissance seem to live on in their work. De 
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Mauvillon, being a linguist and a writer of historic texts, represented the same 
evolution from a minority position into that of a cosmopolitan erudite. 

The documents that were used for this study provided information on the cul- 
tural mediation that the authors took part in and showed how they were involved 
in the emerging Prussian state’s inclusive discourse. Again, on the textual level, 
little could be found with regard to cultural conflict or any tensions in the use of 
French and German. There is also little evidence of the competing (cultural) cos- 
mopolitanisms that Alexander Beecroft (2015) referred to. In Haseler’s text on Jor- 
dan, little is said about the German language and its relationship with French. 
On the other hand, Jordan’s command of French is a qualification that opens 
doors for him, both at the national and international level. In the same way, lan- 
guage proficiency is given little attention in Jordan’s book on La Croze, who 
seems to be moving effortlessly between France, Switzerland and Germany with- 
out being hindered by any linguistic borders. De Mauvillon’s biography is the text 
that shows a certain degree of intercultural awareness, as the author refers to and 
reflects upon differences between Nordic and other European cultures. If there 
are different cosmopolitanisms, then they are more of a religious nature than of 
a linguistic/cultural one. The adherence to Protestantism is a recurrent topic, 
whereas linguistic belonging is much less talked about. This means that the texts 
that were the focus of this study are better suited for being examined as cultural 
practices that could be analysed from an archaeological point of view, than as 
evidence of cultural power relations. 
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Hanna Acke 


“To the End of the World” 


Legitimising Strategies in Protestant Missionary Discourses 
around 1900 


*[T]o the end of the world” - this biblical phrase from the Acts of the Apostles 
(Acts 1:8) was a common quote in missionary publications from the 19" and 
early 20" centuries.’ It expresses the spatial perspective of the world and the 
people living on it that was an inherent part of missionary discourses of that 
time. The members of the missionary organisations placed themselves at the 
centre. From here they wanted to go out to the assumed margins and spread 
Christianity. They shared this view — which constructed Europe as the centre 
from which its inhabitants should penetrate other parts of the world — with 
contemporary discourses that can be described as colonial. A clear-cut distinc- 
tion between a centre and a margin was a fundamental part of how European 
and North American missionary organisations legitimated their efforts to spread 
Christianity in Africa, Asia and Oceania during the colonial era. 

Although a temporal interpretation of the phrase does not arise from Jesus’ 
biblical statement, the context of the missionary publications offered this un- 
derstanding alongside the spatial one. It was detached from the original context 
and mixed with similar biblical allusions in missionary writings, and thus re- 
produced the idea of purposefulness and world history having a specific course. 
In particular, it was blended with Jesus’ promise to the disciples that he would 
be with them “always, to the end of the age” (Matthew 28:20) in the Great Com- 
mission of Matthew’s Gospel. This view of a target-oriented progression of world 
history was consistent with the contemporary colonial and racist assumption of 
different successive stages of development for “peoples”. It was a temporal 
interpretation of the biblical phrase that reconciles the idea of a common hu- 
manity with racist ideas, thus resolving a contradiction — at least on the surface: 
the people categorised as “heathens” were humans, but from the perspective of 
European Christians, they had not come as far on the path towards progress 
and/or salvation as they themselves had. In both the spatial and the temporal 
interpretations of the quote, colonial and missionary patterns of thought were 


1 For this contribution, I have used the English Standard Version for Biblical quotes in Eng- 
lish. Although it is a modern but not contemporary translation, it is similar in style to the Bibli- 
cal quotes used in the Swedish missionary publications that form my main sources. 


8 Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [EJ EIN This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111039633-004 
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thus combined. As this example shows, missionary discourses coincided in 
many ways with colonial bodies of knowledge. Through this parallelisation with 
the Bible, colonial discourses were even legitimised. 

The historical research literature on modern Christian missions has time 
and again debated the relationship between Christian missions and European 
colonialism and partly used it as an explanatory model for missionary activities 
(see for example Hammer 1978; Griinder 1982; Stanley 1990; Porter 2004; Klein 
2010). European countries like Sweden which - at least at that time — were not 
involved in colonial activities, stand out in this context as research objects of 
particular interest. The Kingdom of Sweden did not take an active part in colo- 
nial endeavours in other parts of the world since it had sold its only overseas 
possession - the island of St. Barthélemy - in 1878. Compared to countries like 
the Netherlands or Great Britain, it had always been “a small player” in coloni- 
alism. At the same time, a comparatively large number of Swedish missionaries 
travelled to other regions of the world to spread the gospel.” Several questions 
arise from this constellation: how was the relationship between missions and 
colonialism in a national context, one in which the State had no plans for colo- 
nial activities? What role did Christian missions in other parts of the world play 
in Sweden, the country that financed the missionaries and sent them abroad? 
And finally: how were missionary bodies of knowledge and the commitment to 
this work legitimised in this national context? 

To answer these questions, I have analysed the publications issued by one 
of the three large, trans-regional missionary organisations in Sweden. Thus, I 
am examining the knowledge produced in this particular case and how it was 
interconnected with other, especially colonial, bodies of knowledge. Further- 
more, my work contributes to an analysis of linguistic and discursive strategies 
for the legitimisation of knowledge and how these make use of narratives of 
centralisation and marginalisation. 

Processes of the production of knowledge - or discourses - are closely en- 
tangled with negotiations of power. In this view, power is not understood as 
something that one group or person possesses or does not possess, i.e. as a 
contrast between power and powerlessness (see Foucault 2008: 1004-1005). 
Instead - as the term negotiation suggests — power is understood as the power 
of interpretation, of how knowledge is produced as valid. Power is thus also 
about legitimisation. This broad understanding of legitimisation, the presenta- 


2 According to Marianne Gullestad, during this period the Scandinavian countries sent out the 
largest number of missionaries to other countries in relation to their respective populations 
(see Gullestad 2007: 2). 
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tion of a certain knowledge as the only valid knowledge, is informed by the 
legitimising function of language usage described by Peter Berger and Thomas 
Luckmann (see Berger/Luckmann 1991: 112). In a narrower understanding, legit- 
imisation can be understood as the justification of calls to action (see van 
Leeuwen 2008: 105). 

In the following, I will briefly introduce my sources and contextualise them. 
The missionary organisation that forms the basis of this study is the Swedish 
Missionary Covenant or Svenska Missionsförbundet (in the following: SMF). It 
was founded in 1878 as a community of Christians inspired by Pietism, who 
denied the State Church of Sweden the legitimacy to represent what were in 
there view true believers. From the beginning, SMF advocated for its members 
to be actively committed to missionary work within and beyond Sweden. Congo 
— or more precisely, the Bakongo who lived along the southern course of the 
River Congo - and China - or more precisely, the inhabitants of several cities in 
the province of Hubei - were the most important targets of the SMF's missionary 
efforts. Therefore, these regions as well as reports on Protestant missions in all 
parts of the world are the focus of my analysis. SMF's publications, especially 
the periodical Missionfórbundet, the society's official organ, form the main 
sources for my discourse linguistic analysis. 

In this contribution, I will summarise my findings by elaborating on the 
three main legitimisation strategies for Christian missions and missionary 
knowledge:? 

—  theauthorisation of speakers and speaker positions, 
—  theconstruction of a community (of knowledge), 
—  thereduction of complexity. 


1 The authorisation of speakers and speaker 
positions 
The authorisation of those who expressed knowledge was one way of legitimis- 


ing this knowledge. I use the term authorisation to describe the process in which 
the speakers achieved credibility and integrity.* I use the speaker label for per- 


3 Fora more detailed analysis of the materials, see my monograph on the topic (see Acke 2015b). 
4 Not only were the speakers authorised, the media they used was too. As an example, the 
missionary organisation established its periodical Missionsförbundet as a credible and familiar 
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sons who were also the authors of the statements uttered in the written form of 
the periodical. The speakers were in most cases the missionaries sent to Congo 
and China by SMF. The portraits and other photographs printed in the periodical 
were one way of authorising the missionaries and presenting them as trustwor- 
thy and credible individuals; another was the fact that they regularly addressed 
the readers directly through their letters printed in Missionsförbundet. 


Wilhelmina Swensjon. 


Misfionär Nils, Veftlind Ludwig Rojenjtein. 


Fig. 1: Portraits of missionaries in the periodical Missionsförbundet. I am grateful to Equme- 
niakyrkan for the permission to reproduce the images in figures 1 and 2. 


Most of the pictures that were printed in the periodical showed the society's 
missionaries, either in the form of portraits or in the form of photographs that 
presented them together with converts. The portraits especially, which were 
detailed wood engravings in the first volumes of the journal, contributed to an 
authorisation of the missionaries. As Julia Voss has shown using the example of 
Charles Darwin portraits (see Voss 2008: 232, 238), being able to look at or even 
own a portrait of a person whose texts one reads can strengthen that person's 
authority. 


medium by publishing it regularly in the same printed form or one that was only selectively 
modified (see Acke 2013; Acke 2015b). 
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Emma och Wilhelm Sjöholm. 


Fig. 2: Wilhelm Sjöholm, Hilda, Mafuta and Emma Sjöholm. 


The pictures in Missionsförbundet also contributed to the categorisation of dif- 
ferent people into hierarchically ordered groups. There were numerous portraits 
of Swedish missionaries, but very few portraits of Congolese or Chinese con- 
verts. In the photographs from Congo and China, the missionaries stood in focus 
in the images themselves, but even more so in the captions. Often, the Congo- 
lese and Chinese people who could be seen in the pictures were not mentioned 
at all or did not have their names in the captions. Images typically showed the 
white missionaries in the foreground or at the centre of the picture with the 
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converts in the background. This determined their respective importance for the 
missionary cause from the perspective of the society: the missionaries stood at 
the centre; the converts remained at the margins. It also — together with similar 
strategies in the texts — presented Christian white people as individuals and 
challenged the individuality or even the humanity of black and brown people." 

This visual representation contributed to creating the special position held 
by the missionaries within the organisation and granted their statements a per- 
suasive power. SMF sent them abroad to represent the organisation and all of its 
members. Thus, the members believed that they were fulfilling the tasks that 
God had assigned them in the name of the Swedish Missionary Covenant. Their 
personal experiences also strengthened their credibility: the missionaries were 
the only members who were actually located in the regions in which SMF car- 
ried out missionary work. They had first-hand experience in the areas that had 
been combined into “the heathen world” and with the alleged “heathens”, 
which was viewed as enabling them to report credibly about both. 

Letters by the missionaries made up more than half of the periodical’s con- 
tents (see Kussak 1982: 10). Because missionaries rarely visited Sweden, letters 
were the main form of contact between the society and those they had sent out 
to spread the Gospel. Editing and printing their letters to publish them was an 
efficient way to inform the members about how their donations were being 
used. Furthermore, letters demonstrated communicative functions that were 
useful for authorising missionary knowledge. In contrast to (missionary) narra- 
tives or reports, letters are generally characterised by direct address (see Robert 
2002: 77). Thus, they have characteristics that lend them a very high degree of 
authenticity and notable immediacy and directness. Because of this, the reader- 
ship could receive them as immediate and authentic reports from the “mission 
fields”, which bridged the spatial and temporal distance separating the 
“friends” from the missionaries. 

Their position and staging as eyewitnesses were important factors in the au- 
thorisation of speakers. In research literature, immediate spatial and temporal 
vicinity to the events is discussed as a prerequisite for successful witnessing 
(see Hutchby 2001; Peters 2001; Zelizer 2007). Nevertheless, this was not suffi- 
cient. The missionaries’ power of persuasion depended on whether they man- 
aged to let themselves as individuals disappear behind their descriptions, 
which gave them an impression of objectivity. At the same time, they had to be 
credible as individuals by seeming familiar to the readers. Sybille Krämer has 


5 Fora detailed analysis of the images in the periodical, see Acke 2015b: 84-101, for a discus- 
sion of the individuality of converts, see Acke 2015a. 
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termed this contradiction the dilemma of witnessing (Krámer 2009: 89). The 
missionaries tried to resolve this by using a narrative style that gave readers the 
feeling of being able to join them. Missionary Sofi Karlsson wrote about the 
situation of women in Congo in a free-standing publication issued in 1897. This 
is how she introduced her narrative: 


Sa följen mig nu till en by i Kongo. Vi máste ga öfver den dar grässlätten, dar det höga grä- 
set, hvars strån äro sa grova som en vanlig bamburörskäppp [sic], nar oss öfver huvudet. 
Se, där uppe pa kullen ligger byn! (Karlsson 1897: 5) 

[Follow me now to a village in Congo. We must cross this grassy plain where the tall gras, 
whose blades are as coarse as a normal bamboo cane, reaches above our heads. See, up 
there on the hill lies the village!] 


The missionaries addressed the readership directly and integrated them into 
their we-group. At the same time, they stressed their role as eyewitnesses: "Ska- 
da bara, att I ej kunnen se, hvad vi sågo, och höra, hvad vi hörde. Edra hjärtan 
skulle då stämmas till mera tacksamhet mot Herren” [What a shame that you 
cannot see what we have seen and hear what we have heard. Your hearts would 
be moved to more thankfulness for the Lord] (Holm 1902: 5). Just as missionary 
Albert Holm did in this letter extract, they acknowledged that it made a differ- 
ence whether they themselves were in Congo or China or whether one had to 
trust the reports of the missionaries. At the same time, the missionaries made a 
plea to their readers to retrace their narratives and thus not only to trust them, 
but to also replicate their feelings within themselves. The joint perspective that 
missionaries and their readers adopted with respect to non-Christian people 
lent their testimonies credibility and urgency. 

In this context, it is important to mention that it was almost exclusively the 
Swedish members of the missionary organisation who had the opportunity to 
make their voices heard in the publications. There was — to use Foucaults 
phrase - “a rarefaction [...] of the speaking subjects” (Foucault 1981: 61-62). 
Congolese or Chinese Christians, or potential converts, could rarely express 
themselves in the publications. This is noteworthy as their conversion to Chris- 
tianity was the overarching goal of the missionary endeavour. Their statements 
in the publications - or rather, statements that were attributed to them — only 
became valid when missionaries shared and interpreted them. Quoting Congo- 
lese, Chinese or other persons, or letting them speak in the letters and articles 
did not serve the purpose of representing their voices. Instead, the authors of 


6 For more examples, see Flodén 1911; Sjöholm 1896. All translations from Swedish and Ger- 
man in this article are mine. 
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the texts demonstrated the alleged need for Christian missions through recipi- 
ents or even through opponents of missions. The most striking example of this 
was a parallel that was drawn between a contemporary situation and a biblical 
scene in which Paul the Apostle dreams of a man in Macedonia calling him 
there to help (Acts 16:9). In her analysis of Norwegian Christian missions to 
Cameroon, Marianne Gullestad has shown that the biblical guote "Come over 
[into Macedonia], and help us” was of great importance for the Protestant mis- 
sionary endeavour (Gullestad 2007: 75-97). Also, in SMF’s publications, the 
missionaries let the people in the so-called mission fields speak this sentence: 


Fran hednavarlden höres allt hógljuddare ropet: Kom öfver och hjälp oss! [...] Särskilt fran 
Kongo hafva genom vara bröder kommit hjärtskärande bönerop om snar hjälp, pa det att 
de glesnade lederna snart matte fyllas och folkets behof af evangelii predikan i någon man 
tillfredställas. Och äfven till de öfvriga missionsfälten önska de fa förstärkning. Skola vi 
lata dessa bönerop fäfängt forklinga? (Till missionens vänner 1892)’ 

[From the heathen world the cry is heard louder and louder: come over and help us! [...] 
Especially from the Congo, through our brethren, have come heart-rending appeals for ur- 
gent help, that the thinning ranks may soon be filled, and that the people’s need for the 
preaching of the gospel may to some extent be satisfied. And they also wish for reinforce- 
ments in the other mission fields. Shall we let these pleas die away in vain?] 


Using this strategy of letting the Others speak, the authors of missionary writing 
conveyed an impression of a multitude of voices. In a way, this belied the fact 
that only those voices of individuals who were seen as members of the communi- 
ty were authorised and could make their voices heard. Knowledge production in 
the missionary writings was thus closely tied to the construction of a community. 


2 The construction of a community (of knowledge) 


The next knowledge legitimisation strategy that I derived from my analysis is 
the construction of a community. The authors of letters and articles created an 
imagined community in the sense of Benedict Anderson’s concept (Anderson 
1991), especially by addressing the readers directly and indirectly. This appella- 
tion of the SMF members as “Alskade missionsvänner” [Beloved friends of the 
mission] (e.g. Engdahl 1892: 86; Walfridsson 1892: 25) and as a collective Chris- 
tian we produced and reproduced one’s sense of emotional belonging to this 


7 For a more detailed analysis of this quotation and the strategy of letting the Others speak, 
see Acke 2015b: 109-137. 
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religious community. It can be described as a community of knowledge in the 
sense that sharing the community’s knowledge was a prerequisite for belonging 
to it. The missionary publications were the most important written medium in 
which the missionaries and other core SMF members negotiated cohesive 
goal(s) and shared perceptions, and thus constructed knowledge that was valid 
for the community. 

The missionary publications constructed the evangelisation of all non- 
Christian people as a joint, identity-forming goal of their readership and thus as 
a concern for the whole community. Gathered around this goal, the community 
appeared almost limitless in time and space. Regarding time, the publications 
situated it not only as a part of the Protestant missionary movement, which 
originated in the 18" century, but also in direct continuity and thus in commun- 
ion with the biblical apostles. This was achieved through biblical allusions, 
such as the call from Macedonia or the Great Commission mentioned above.” 
One way of imagining the contemporary community was through joint events 
coordinated in time, such as a shared prayer week that missionary Wilhelm 
Walldén described in one of his letters: 


Äfven har i Mukimbungu firade vi den [böneveckan], fastán vi icke hunnit fá böneäm- 
nena; men vi hade nog böneämnen anda. Vi erforo, att vi icke sta ensamma härute pa 
denna aflagsna strand, utan äro förenade med alla Guds barn. Det kännes ljufligt och 
trosstärkande att erinra sig, att vi voro ihågkomna i bönen inför Gud af vara syskon der 
hemma. (Walldén 1890: 100) 

[Even here in Mukimbungu we celebrated it [the prayer week], though we had not received 
the prayer themes in time; but we had enough prayer themes nonetheless. We learned 
that we are not alone out here on this distant shore but are united with all the children of 
God. It is sweet and faith-strengthening to bear in mind that we are remembered in prayer 
before God by our brethren there at home.] 


The reason why he and his fellow missionaries did not feel “alone out here”, he 
states, was that they felt united with the Missionary Covenant in Sweden 
through a concerted prayer week. Thus, the community bridged the space be- 
tween Sweden and Congo or Sweden and China. Also, with respect to space the 
global focus of the missionary movement, as discussed above regarding the “to 


8 Some examples from my Swedish corpus, where the call from Macedonia or the Great Com- 
mission are referred to are Gan ut i hela verlden och gjören alla folk till larjungar 1883; Hvarför 
skola vi bedrifva mission? 1888; Svenska Missionsförbundets 14:e ársmöte [1892] 1892; Gan ut i 
hela varlden 1905. 
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the end of the world” biblical quote, contributed to a notion of limitlessness.? 
While the missionaries in Congo and China spread the Gospel, the so-called 
friends of the mission in Sweden donated and prayed for this goal, as the guote 
also shows. In addition, the community spanned space due to how the mission- 
aries perceived of Sweden’s respective relationships with Congo and China. 
Belonging to the we-group of all SMF missionaries in Congo was, for example, 
determined by belonging to a certain space, a space that from the perspective of 
this group was defined as where they were, i.e. “here” (in Mukimbungu, Congo, 
in the above quote), and yet at the same time remained peripheral: Missionary 
Wilhelm Walldén described his location as a “distant shore”. The missionaries 
in both Congo and China would often use the phrase “vi/oss härute” [us out 
here] (e.g. Andreze 1889: 4; Sköld 1893: 114; Svensson 1889: 39) when talking 
about themselves and their spatial belonging. The supporters of the mission, in 
contrast, were “[missions]vännerna därhemma” [the (missionary) friends there 
at home] (e.g. Andersson 1894; Lund 1893: 104; Walfridsson 1893: 104). The 
space between the missionaries and the “friends” thus had both a separating 
and a unifying effect. The distance was explicitly named, and the regions in 
which missionary work was performed were constructed as far away, peripheral 
and different. At the same time, Sweden was constructed as both the centre and 
their shared home. Although missionaries and supporters literally viewed the 
world from different spatial perspectives — i.e. from Africa or Asia, or from Eu- 
rope — in their communication, the missionaries shared their readers’ outside 
perspective of Africa and Asia being on the periphery. 

The distinction and classification of regions was closely related to the dis- 
tinction and classification of persons. Even here, a clear-cut division between 
the European Self and the non-European Other was made, as I will show in the 
following. The belonging and descent of the people in the mission’s target re- 
gions were either determined by nation or, in relation to the Congo, through a 
classification based on race and the African spatial origin associated with it. For 
this, appellations like “Kongos folk” [the people of the Congo] (e.g. Lembke 
1905: 101), “Kinas folk” [the people of China] (e.g. Tannkvist 1901: 390), “Kinas 
egna söner och döttrar" [China’s own sons and daughters] (e.g. Tonnér 1903: 
376), “Kongos svarta söner och döttrar” [the black sons and daughters of the 
Congo] (e.g. Andersson 1889: 38) and “Afrikas svarta barn” [the black children 
of Africa] (e.g. Gauffin 1908: 50) were used. 


9 An example from my Swedish corpus, where “the end of the world” is referred to, is Sven- 
ska Missionsförbundets arskonferens [1884] 1884. 
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The concepts of nation and race were not clearly distinguished from each 
other in the publications and the Swedish term folk (people) was also used for 
both, as can be seen from the examples mentioned. In relation to China, howev- 
er, the missionaries used the term nation, while in relation to the Congo, black 
and dark-skinned were words they applied again and again to refer to the (sup- 
posed) skin colour of the people, which was generally regarded as a characteris- 
tic that they used to distinguish the different human “races”. This ambiguity in 
the concepts of nation and race can be explained by the general flexibility of the 
concept of race in science and in the public, as described by Silke Hensel. On 
the one hand, it was never (and could never be) sufficiently defined, and on the 
other hand, it persisted on the borderline between scientific theories, everyday 
ideas and ideologies pertaining to social order. According to Hensel, the con- 
cepts of race and peoples were already intermingled in the work of Arthur de 
Gobineau, who transferred the category from natural history to the explanation 
of human historical development in its entirety (see Hensel 2004: 40-43). 

While Swedish people were categorised mainly through their religious be- 
longing when they were described as “God’s children”, the people in non- 
European regions, from the perspective of the missionaries, lacked a religion 
and were thus categorised through their belonging to a certain region in the 
same way that the Swedes were seen as belonging to God. A conversion 
changed their religious status, but the association with the peripheral region 
did not change and also remained obvious in the appellations used by the mis- 
sionaries. The converts were hardly ever described just as “Christians”, instead 
the missionaries wrote of “de svarta kristna” [the black Christians] (e.g. Den 
evangeliska missionen i Uganda 1894: 88), “de kinesiska kristna” [the Chinese 
Christians] (e.g. Tannkvist 1901: 389) or “kristna kineser” [Christian Chinese 
(people)] (e.g. Engdahl 1892: 88), of “de infédda kristna” [the native Christians] 
(e.g. Speer 1911: 130) or of “de infödda troende” [the native believers] (e.g. 
Sjöholm 1895: 82). The converts’ in-between status was most obvious in the 
appellation “hednakristna” [heathen Christians] (e.g. Den evangeliska mis- 
sionens jubelár 1893: 162; Laman 1903: 50), which locked them in a marginal 
position even within the Christian community and questioned the genuineness 
of their conversion. The world view of SMF can thus be described with the help 
of concentric circles, where the centre, the innermost circle, their own commu- 
nity, was Christian, European, white, enlightened and “civilised”. A circle fur- 
ther away from the centre consisted of Christian but non-European, non-white, 
partly knowledgeable and partly “civilised” converts, and the outer circle or 
margins were heathen, non-European, non-white, “uncivilised”, unknowledge- 
able and dark. The community thus defined new Christians and those devaluat- 
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ed as “heathens” through alleged deficiencies as Others, and relegated them to 
the margins or excluded them altogether. 

Thus, in the publications, the contradiction between a shared humanity, 
which lay at the core of Christian thinking, and a religious and racist separa- 
tion, was one of the main patterns of thought that legitimised the missions: 


Hafva vi för egen del fatt erfara, att det ár evinnerligt lif att känna Gud och den han har 
sändt, Jesus Kristus, sa má vi ock lata vara medmenniskor, som ännu vandra i syndens och 
okunnighetens mörker, fa veta det samma. (Hvarför skola vi bedrifva mission? 1888: 85) 

[If we ourselves have come to know that it means eternal life to know God and him whom 
he has sent, Jesus Christ, let us also let our fellow human beings, who still walk in the 
darkness of sin and ignorance, know the same.] 


The argument was because “we”, the community of knowledge, had received 
knowledge of God and salvation, “we” were obliged to share this knowledge 
with the Others. The description of the Others as “walking in the darkness of sin 
and ignorance” aligned with contemporary conceptions of a lack of civilisation, 
which was time and again also described in the publications. The metaphorical 
darkness of “the heathen world” paralleled the (perceived) darkness of the bod- 
ies of the Others (see Acke 2015b: 297-299; Gullestad 2007: 4). 

But even in missionary discourses, the shared humanity was sometimes 
called into question when racist thought patterns were reproduced explicitly. In 
his letter quoted above, missionary Walldén calls the converts “our black broth- 
ers”. Nevertheless, it was not the community made up of converts at the mission 
station in Congo that fulfilled the function of reminding him that they were 
“united with all the children of God”. Missionaries often wrote that they were 
alone even though it becomes clear from the context that they were just the only 
white people present among Congolese or other Africans (see Andree 1888: 110; 
Pettersson 1911: 135). The loneliness of white Europeans among Africans and 
Asians was a frequently used figure of thought. The latter were thus not only 
classified as racially different — since they did not count as human society, their 
humanity was also called into question. In the material, the racist classification 
differed for Congolese and Chinese (potential) converts. As mentioned above, 
an appellation based on skin colour usually referred to Congolese groups and 
individuals, while the Chinese were mostly classified based on their national 
belonging. The missionaries mentioned an alleged “yellow skin” only a few 
times and in these cases they were primarily describing Chinese children (e.g. 
Fredén 1905: 190). Nevertheless, a racist attitude towards Chinese people was 
present in the materials, such as when a group of missionaries argued that the 
standard period for a stay in China could not be prolonged from seven to ten 
years, as this would endanger the mental health of the missionaries: 
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En missionär kan till sin yttre människa vara frisk, men genom att dag efter dag ar ut och 
ar in vistas bland kineserna blir han till sin inre människa trött, ja, kanske sjuk. Den om- 
gifvande hedendomen, folkets djupa andliga och lekamliga nöd utöfva dagligen sitt tryck 
pa missionären, [...] den medfödda falska och af synden fördärfvade karaktären framträ- 
der t.o.m. hos dem, om hvilka man haft de bästa förhoppningar. [...] Det ar icke utan risk 
för en missionärs inre hälsa, om han för en langre tid far vara ensam bland kineserna. 
(Sköld et al. 1905: 243) 

[A missionary may be outwardly healthy, but by spending day after day, year after year 
among the Chinese, he becomes inwardly tired, perhaps even sick. The surrounding hea- 
thenism, the deep spiritual and bodily need of the people, exert their daily pressure on the 
missionary, [...] the innate false character, corrupted by sin, appears even in those for 
whom the best hopes were placed. [...] It is not without risk to a missionary’s inner health 
if he is left alone among the Chinese for any length of time.] 


Although the missionaries first mentioned the alleged “heathendom” of the 
Chinese as the reason, they then continued with a racist categorisation of the 
people that they used biology to justify: in their view, they had an “innate false 
character” that was only further corrupted by sin, i.e. by heathendom. Here, 
they reproduced the racist notion that innate biological differences existed be- 
tween peoples. In the end, they invoked the above-mentioned figure of thought 
of the loneliness of whites among other peoples. 

My analysis thus confirms Piotr Cap’s theory that proximisation is a prereq- 
uisite of legitimisation. In order to be able to argue for a cause and to give in- 
structions to people for taking action, this cause must be spatially, temporally 
and axiologically (i.e. in a value-based way) made a concern for one’s group 
(see Cap 2010: 5-6). In the missionary publications, this was tied to the process 
in which the group or community was created by distinguishing between the 
Self and the Other. Furthermore, the Other was excluded from the production of 
valid knowledge in the processes of letting them speak described above. Because 
of their status as eyewitnesses, the missionaries claimed exclusive access to 
detailed knowledge on the living conditions, religion and ways of thinking for 
the people living in Congo and China. The perspectives of the people in and 
from these regions not only receded into the background - it was completely 
omitted. Letting them speak without actually giving them a voice thus served to 
provide the community with a monopoly on knowledge. The missionaries objec- 
tified the people in Congo, China and all other parts of the world that did not 
have a history of Christianity by excluding them from the (knowledge) commu- 
nity. They used them as sources of knowledge but did not see them as capable 
of systematising and communicating that knowledge themselves. 

Through this clear separation of the Christian, white, European, “civilised”, 
knowledgeable Self from the Other defined exclusively through negative differ- 
entiation, the missionary writings produced and reproduced a binary division of 
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the world while creating their knowledge community. This dichotomy was by no 
means neutral, but implied valuations and hierarchies. Through metaphors of 
light and darkness, as well as war and cultivation of the soil, the authors as- 
signed themselves positive traits, universalised their own values, and empow- 
ered the Self while devaluating the Others and degrading them to objects of 
their own actions. They conceptualised the relationship between themselves 
and the people they aimed to evangelise as parallel to their own relationship 
with God. While God ruled over them as a fatherly sovereign and guided them, 
they saw themselves as destined to teach and guide non-Christian people and 
converts because of their own Christian spirit, knowledge and alleged progres- 
siveness. To construct Christianity as the solution and missions as a necessity, 
the absences of Christianity had to be viewed as a problem. 


3 The reduction of complexity 


The third strategy was the reduction of complexity. The missionary publications 
reduced complex circumstances to a simple eguation by propagating Christiani- 
ty throughout the world and thus the conversion of every individual to this 
religion as the only solution to the alleged savagery and “poverty and need” of 
“the heathen world”: Christianity was good and enabled all individuals to lead 
a satisfied, dignified, just and “civilised” life. “Heathendom” was bad and of- 
fered undignified conditions for individuals. 

Of course, this binary division of the world existed alongside more complex 
divisions and images — but these were marginal. For example, the missionary 
writings differentiated between the mission target areas of Congo and China, as 
I have already explained above regarding nationality and race, while at the 
same time equalising them. Congolese and Chinese people were the same from 
the perspective of the missionary organisations because they were all heathens 
and thus lacked knowledge of salvation. In the publications, not knowing about 
Jesus was often equated with being unknowledgeable in general. Describing the 
people of the mission regions with collective appellations like “heathens”, 
“blacks”, “Africans” or “Chinese” and categorising them only through deficien- 
cies led to depriving them of their individuality. Rather, they were generally 
described as a homogeneous collective characterised by cultural and temporal 
traditions that had allegedly always been in place. 

The reduction of complexity, the simple division between Christianity and 
heathendom, between “white” and “black”, between knowledgeable and un- 
knowledgeable, and between light and darkness, bestowed legitimacy upon the 
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missionary endeavour. One account, which reproduced this simple justification 
for the necessity of the missions, was a series of conversion narratives." They all 
followed a distinct pattern, which presented the conversion to Christianity as a 
positive turning point in the lives of individuals. From an arduous existence 
marked by inner dissatisfaction, the lives of Swedish, Chinese or Congolese 
young people or adults changed for the better — solely because they had found 
God. Through the conversion of individuals, whole societies would in turn be 
changed for the better. In these simple stories, Christianity appeared to be the 
only and effective path to a good life, a just society and the salvation of individ- 
uals after death. 

Although this general pattern is the same in the narratives of (or rather 
about) Swedish missionaries and converts to Christianity in the mission regions, 
the descriptions of conversions vary significantly. The conversion narratives of 
the missionaries, which SMF published in greater number in the 1880s, and 
which later lost their significance in the periodical, were extensive and always 
described individual lives. They followed the pattern of typical pietistic conver- 
sion narratives that were analysed, for example, by D. Bruce Hindmarsh (2001), 
though they were usually written in the third person and not in the first. A con- 
version from what the awakened members of the missionary movement per- 
ceived as nominal Christianity to true Christianity was part of the pietistic tradi- 
tion. In contrast, the conversion of Congolese, Chinese and other converts to 
Christianity from other traditions was hardly the topic of a whole narrative text. 
Instead, it was mentioned in reports from the mission field, letters or other 
texts. Apart from the so-called “first fruits”, the conversion narratives of alleged 
“heathens” hardly ever described individual conversions, but those of whole 
families or groups of people. When narrating individual conversions, the mis- 
sionaries generalised their significance, such as when they omitted the name of 
the convert: 


En till Kristus omvänd hedning i Kongo, Central-Afrika, yttrade vid aftonmötet har vid 
stationen: ‘Under den tid jag vandrade främmande för den sanne Guden kommo nagra i 
var by att lemna afgudarne och tro pa Kristus. Jag hatade och begabbade dem derför. Men 
de talade i stället vänligt till mig och voro glade. Detta väckte oro i mitt hjerta, och jag bör- 
jade längta efter frid. Hade de, såsom mange nu göra, undandragit sig försmädelsen, sa 
hade vi ännu vandrat i mörker, ty genom dem har evangelium kommit in i oss. Látom oss 
följa Jesus under lidanden och förföljelser’. (Hammarstedt 1887: 72) 

[A heathen converted to Christ in the Congo, Central Africa, said at the evening meeting 
here at the station: ‘During the time when I wandered as a stranger to the true God, some 


10 See Acke 2015b: 136-169 for an analysis of the conversion narratives in the materials. 
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in our village came to leave the idols and believe in Christ. I hated and taunted them for it. 
But they spoke kindly to me instead and were glad. This stirred up trouble in my heart, 
and I began to long for peace. If they had not endured the scorn, as many do now, we 
would still be walking in darkness, for through them the gospel has come into us. Let us 
follow Jesus in suffering and persecution’.] 


This quote is another example of letting the Other speak. Especially because the 
convert is not mentioned by name, it is and was impossible to know how relia- 
bly missionary Lars Fredrik Hammarstedt recounted his words. While he intro- 
duced the convert — whom he then let speak - in a most general way by calling 
him “a heathen converted to Christ in the Congo” and then broadened the geo- 
graphical focus even further by adding “Central Africa”, he then specified the 
place where he had heard the man speak as exactly his own mission station 
(Mukimbungu). On the one hand, the man’s statement was easily generalisable 
because it could not be traced back to a specific person, but on the other hand, 
Hammarstedt expressed that he had heard it himself as an eyewitness. Alto- 
gether, the differences between conversion narratives strengthened the impres- 
sion of European individuality while Asians, Africans and other non-European 
people were imagined as collectives. 

Furthermore, the previously discussed imagery added to the reduced com- 
plexity. Metaphors of war, darkness and light as well as soil cultivation were 
abundant in the publications." All of these metaphors originated in the Bible, 
but the authors of the publications applied them to the contemporary context of 
missionary work in Africa and Asia and merged them - especially regarding the 
dualism of darkness and light — with enlightenment and colonial discourses to 
legitimate the missionary cause. The simplifying dualism between light and 
darkness as well as Christianity and “heathenism”, which was clearly associat- 
ed with a division into good and evil or right and wrong, was apparently a core 
idea of the missionary worldview during that the time (see Acke 2013: 236-242). 
The visual representation of this dualism in the metaphors of darkness and light 
reduced the complexity of the relationship between Christianity and “heathen- 
ism”, and thus also between Christians and “heathens”, to a minimum. It en- 
sured that the boundary between the two appeared unambiguous, while at the 
same time ascribing a positive value to one group and devaluing the other. 

Rolf Reichardt has pointed to the function of images in reducing concepts to 
a simple meaning, thus increasing their social impact through sensualisation, 
emotionalisation and popularisation (see Reichardt 1998: 139). Although Reich- 
ardt refers to actual visual representations, I would argue that this applies 


11 See Acke 2015b: 281-340 for an in-depth analysis of the metaphors used in the materials. 
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equally to metaphorical representations. While the illustrations in the mission- 
ary publications are certainly a visual representation of the symbolism of dark- 
ness and light, it was their metaphorical use that was predominant. Following 
the findings of research on metaphors (see Lakoff/Johnson 2003; Gibbs 2006; 
Ritchie 2011), I assume that this symbolism appealed to the readers’ senses and 
evoked emotional reactions in them. “Heathenism” and everything associated 
with it had to appear repulsive and evil, while at the same time underlining the 
position of Christianity as the only remedy against evil. 

The notion that the continent’s inhabitants descended from Noah’s cursed 
son Ham connected the classification of the skin colour of Africans as black 
with European light-darkness symbolism. This notion was formulated from the 
17" century onwards and was referred to in missionary publications (see Svens- 
son 1888: 102; Walldén 1893: 182; Werner 1898: 242). Although the Bible de- 
scribes the cursing of Ham, it at no point makes any reference to his skin colour 
or that of his sons (see Martin 2001: 287; Nederveen Pieterse 1992: 44). As de- 
scendants of Ham, however, this figure of thought marked all Africans as cursed 
and thus sinful through their skin colour and associated them with darkness, 
which in the publications was equated with the devil, sin and heathenism. 

The metaphors were also intertwined, and as a result formed a coherent 
metaphorical system as described by Lakoff and Johnson (2003: 7-13, 41-45). 
With references to the Bible, the publications presented the mission as a war 
that the missionary organisation fought in the name of God against the devil 
and the powers of evil that personified — in their view - the darkness of “hea- 
thendom”. 


Äfven detta ar måste för Guds folk blifva ett stridens ar, ty så länge mörker öfvertácker jor- 
den och mörkhet folken, så få vi icke hvila på våra vapen, utan vi måste draga i härnad mot 
mörkrets härar. Ve oss, om vi det icke göra! (Herrens högra hand gifver seger [1892] 1892) 
[This year must also be a year of war for God"s people, for as long as the dark covers the 
earth and darkness the nations, we cannot rest our arms, but must go forth in armour 
against the armies of darkness. Woe to us if we do not!] 


This call from a theologically edifying editorial in the journal Missionsförbundet 
from the year 1892 made it clear that all members of SMF, all Christians, were 
expected to take part in this metaphorical war. As the publications stressed, 
victory in this war was assured and entailed the Second Coming of Jesus. Set- 
backs and sacrifices were to be expected in a war. This meant that this metaphor 
could even justify the deaths of missionaries. At the same time, resistance and 
rejection on the part of those to be converted could be interpreted as a necessary 
part of missionary work instead of a fundamental challenge to the endeavour. 
The metaphor of war legitimised an intervention into the lives of individuals - if 
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necessary, even against their will. The figures of speech simplified complex 
circumstances and reduced them to a simple formula: Christianity is the solu- 
tion to all the (alleged) problems of “the heathen world”. 

Through the metaphors, the conversion narratives and the above- 
mentioned appellations, the missionary publications reduced the complexity of 
the topics they discussed, especially when it came to the relationship between 
Christianity and other religions, and between the group delimited as the Self 
and the people constructed as Others. This relationship was simplified as one of 
binary opposition in which intermediate positions hardly seemed possible. 


4 Discursive continuities 


In the analysed materials, Christian missions were legitimised through contra- 
dictory discourses in which religion, nationality and race were intertwined. The 
explicit goal of Christian missions was religious inclusion, inviting all humans 
into the Christian fold in order to bring about the return of Christ. This was 
based on the assumption of a common humanity. But as the missionaries cate- 
gorised religion, nationality and race as interdependent categories in their writ- 
ings, they assigned their converts to a marginal position within the religious 
group, just as colonial efforts assigned all non-Europeans a marginal and inferi- 
or position within the world, thus legitimising colonial exploitation and under- 
mining the idea of acommon humanity. 

One important finding of my analysis is that the missionary discourses were 
closely intertwined with other contemporary discourses. This contributed to the 
legitimisation of the missions, as the missionaries thus tried to present Christian 
missions as a natural consequence of ostensibly uncontroversial statements, 
such as the idea of different stages of development that different groups of peo- 
ple had reached. In doing so, they located missionary knowledge in more gen- 
eral bodies of knowledge of the time and thereby strengthened their own au- 
thoritative position and credibility. They confirmed assumptions instead of 
offering alternative interpretations that would have contradicted their readers’ 
previous knowledge. 

The missionaries repeatedly drew on two bodies of knowledge: biblical 
knowledge and colonial discourses. The references to the Bible had an almost 
unquestionable importance for Protestant Christians of the time who were in- 
fluenced by Pietism, i.e. for the primary target group of the publications. One 
characteristic of pietistic thinking was that the Bible was highly significant for 
the life of every Christian individual. 
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The missionaries also included colonial and racist bodies of knowledge in 
their argumentation and reporting, especially by not accepting their (potential) 
converts as coequals. Religious Christian ideas were entangled with colonialist, 
racist notions of superiority. Thus, missions became colonialist and colonialism 
became Christian. In the discursive legitimisation of the analysed publications, 
evangelising work was constructed as a “Herrschaftsbeziehung zwischen 
Kollektiven” [relationship of domination between collectives] (Osterhammel 
2003: 21). This is the wording Jiirgen Osterhammel uses in his definition of colo- 
nialism. In the publications, Christians saw themselves as superior to “hea- 
thens”. The authors attributed this to their alleged advantage in knowledge and 
insight, which they derived from their knowledge of salvation through Jesus 
Christ. Furthermore, they propagated a universalisation of their own ideals and, 
consequently, devaluated the Others with respect to the categorisations of race 
and “civilisation”. From their alleged superiority, Christians derived the obliga- 
tion to guide, lead and to preside over the Others.” The missionaries were not 
willing to adapt culturally and justified their claim to leadership with the help 
of mission-related ideological ideas of superiority, just as Osterhammel has 
clarified with regard to colonisers (Osterhammel 2003: 19-21). In contrast to 
colonial activities, however, Christian missions did not have any connection 
with economic interests, nor was physical violence a systematically used or 
legitimate means of exercising authority (see also Klein 2010: 157; Osterhammel 
2003: 19-21). 

For Sweden, the missionary endeavour is nevertheless to be regarded as a 
form of colonialism, as it enabled the country to be inscribed and anchored in 
European discourses of superiority. Only a few Swedes were directly involved in 
Sweden’s official colonial projects. The missions, however, were sustained by 
many Swedes: they donated to the missions, read about them in different publi- 
cations, heard about them during events, services and in Sunday schools, and 
they, their family members or acquaintances travelled to other parts of the 
world as missionaries. 

Ulla Vuorela’s concept of colonial complicity (see Vuorela 2009) provides an 
excellent description of Sweden’s participation in hegemonic European dis- 
courses. Sweden contributed to the production and reproduction of European 
ideas of superiority and the resulting discrimination of all non-European people 
without implementing colonial activities itself. The country did not take centre 
stage in the colonial endeavour, but it did participate in it by adopting and 


12 That this was in practice (if at all) only possible with (potential) converts can be regarded as 
secondary with respect to discursive legitimisation. 
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shaping hegemonic bodies of knowledge. My work has shown that Christian 
missions played a fundamental role in Sweden’s colonial complicity. Further- 
more, Christian missions are still relevant today. Just as the missionary dis- 
courses reveal continuities with discourses that precede and run parallel to 
them in time, the structures and patterns of thought for missionary (colonial 
and biblical) discourses are still contained in statements today, e.g. when dis- 
cussing development aid and migration. 

Discursively, Swedish Protestant missions around 1900 can be interpreted 
as an answer to Sweden’s own marginal position in Europe and in the European 
colonial endeavour. Participating in and further developing discourses that 
marginalised Africans and Asians enabled the Swedes to collectively claim a 
place in the contemporary centre of the world. 
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Part II: Intersections of National and Religious 
Belonging 


Esther Jahns 
Positioning in the Community 


The Interplay of Language, Nationality and Religion for Jewish 
Speakers in Berlin 


This article discusses how nationality and religion structure Berlin’s Jewish com- 
munity in the perception of its members and explains to what extent language re- 
flects these perceived boundaries. The findings in this article are the outcome of 
interviews with Jewish speakers in Berlin that I conducted as part of my research 
project on the “distinctively Jewish linguistic repertoire” (Benor 2008: 1068) of 
German-speaking Jews in contemporary Berlin. The research project as a whole 
encompasses a description of the linguistic repertoire that Jewish speakers in Ber- 
lin have access to and make use of and an analysis of the categories that affect 
speakers’ choices with regard to the use of lexical elements from this repertoire. 

For this paper I analysed speakers’ statements concerning the subdivisions 
of Berlin’s Jewish community and their perception of linguistic reflections of this 
subdivision.’ 


1 Language in Jewish communities 


Since the 6th century BCE, Jewish communities have been more or less perma- 
nently living in a multilingual environment. After a short period of monolingual- 
ism with Hebrew as the spoken language, forced exile and conquest led to a tri- 
lingual situation with Aramaic and Greek. Thus, around the beginning of the CE, 
Palestine was triglossic (see Spolsky 1983). Since then this pattern has been typi- 
cal for Jewish communities and has emerged in their various exiles with clear 
functions for each of the respective languages: Hebrew-Aramaic remained the sa- 
cred language for religion; the territorial languages were used for communication 
with non-Jews; and, quite often on the basis of the territorial language, a third 
language developed that served as a vernacular for in-group speech (see Spol- 
sky/Benor 2006). In linguistics, the latter are often labelled “Jewish languages”, 


1 I would like to thank the reviewers as well as Britta Schneider and Philipp Kramer for their 
advice and very helpful comments on this article and the organisers of the very inspiring confer- 
ence BTWS#2 in Abo/Turku. 
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and since the first half of the 20% century have been researched both individually 
and from a comparative perspective under different denominations (see Benor 
2008; Gold 1981; Wexler 1981). In the territory of today’s Germany, this “Jewish 
language” was Yiddish, which in addition to Ladino is the most prominent “Jew- 
ish language”. There are, however, also other examples from different territories 
where Jewish communities settled, e.g., Judeo-Arabic, Judeo-Provencal or Judeo- 
Tat in the Eastern Caucasus (see Hary/ Benor 2017). 

Although contemporary Jewish languages are generally less distinct from 
their co-territorial languages than their historical ones, Benor (2011) and Klags- 
brun Lebenswerd (2016) show in their respective studies about American and 
Swedish Jews that these communities do make use of a “distinctively Jewish lin- 
guistic repertoire”, as Benor describes it (2008: 1068). This means that speakers, 
when speaking the territorial majority language, have access to an additional rep- 
ertoire. This repertoire consists mainly of lexical loans from Hebrew and “Jewish 
languages” that have not only been spoken in the respective territory (e.g. Yid- 
dish), but also might contain some distinctive grammatical features. 

Research from my project on Jewish speakers in contemporary Berlin pro- 
vides evidence that this is also true for the city’s German-speaking Jews (see Jahns 
2021). These speakers also make use of a distinctively Jewish linguistic repertoire 
that consists of loans from Hebrew, Yiddish, and, to a lesser extent, Aramaic, that 
are integrated into German, as well as a small number of German lexemes that 
are not used by non-Jewish German speakers. My main focus is lexical loans, and 
to a smaller extent, pronunciation variants as the most salient difference between 
the dialects of Eastern Yiddish, as well as between Eastern and Western Yiddish 
(with an emphasis on stressed vowels in the latter case) (see Aptroot/Gruschka 
2010; Jacobs 2005). The reason for focusing on lexical items is that findings from 
research on other Jewish communities have shown that the speech patterns 
within contemporary Jewish communities differ from the majority language of 
the respective country, mainly concerning the lexicon (see above). As this is to 
my knowledge the first study on language use within a contemporary Jewish com- 
munity in Germany, the lexicon seems to be an appropriate starting point. 


2 Variation in the linguistic repertoire and its 
function 


In addition to one main function of contemporary Jewish linguistic repertoires, 
i.e. expressing alignment towards the Jewish community, an integral part of it is 
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the degree of variations that they allow, as their users also have the option of 
displaying the subtle characteristics of their Jewish identity. As Benor states, 
"Jews make selective use of this repertoire as they index their identities as Jews 
and as certain types of Jews” (Benor 2011: 141). 

There are two layers of variation. One is the use of the repertoire itself, as in 
every utterance the speaker has the option of using an item from, in the case of 
the current study, the German of the majority instead of an item from the reper- 
toire. This layer also encompasses the quantity of items used. The second layer of 
variation is choosing between the different variants that the repertoire offers. This 
means choosing from variants based on the different donor languages, Hebrew 
and Yiddish, between variants from Western and Eastern Yiddish, and also dif- 
ferent dialectal variants of Eastern Yiddish. In my study, I am focusing on this 
second layer of variation, the choice between variants within the repertoire, as I 
am interested in processes of positioning and presenting oneself through stylistic 
choices (see Rickford/Eckert 2001). By choosing a variant and rejecting another 
with the same referential meaning, speakers can express a social meaning that 
this variant carries (see Eckert 2012; Johnstone/Andrus/Danielson 2006). 

This is in line with 3" wave sociolinguistics, which marks a dramatic change 
in the perspective on variation in relation to previous work, i.e. a change “[...] 
from a view of language as reflecting the social to a view of language as also cre- 
ating the social". (Rickford/Eckert 2001:6). This means that speakers are seen as 
agents presenting themselves through their linguistic choices. As a consequence, 
linguistic variants are a means of constructing and positioning identity, as they 
are capable of assuming social meaning. Variants that are perceived as typical for 
speakers of a certain group can develop into an index for membership within this 
group or for characteristics that are attributed to its members. Speakers who wish 
to align with this group or to be linked with the respective characteristics of its 
members might therefore choose to integrate these variants into their personal 
style (see Eckert 2012: 94). Therefore, it is of interest to see how speakers perceive 
and interpret the language use of others, how this perception influences their lin- 
guistic choices, and to what extent the linguistic variation reflects the perceived 
boundaries within the community. 


3 The Jewish community in Berlin 


The Jewish community in Berlin is the largest in Germany. In this context, the 
term community does not entail a homogeneous group nor a close-knit network 
where every member knows each other. The term is instead used here as a blanket 
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term for all persons of Jewish faith or ancestry. It is crucial to note that Jewishness 
is not only a religion but also an ancestry, and that it is necessary to keep this 
interweaving of religion and ancestry in mind throughout the current study, as it 
contrasts with other communities of faith, e.g. Christianity. 

Berlin also has the biggest Jiidische Gemeinde, a so called Einheitsgemeinde 
(“unity-community”) which is the institution that acts as an umbrella organisa- 
tion for most Jewish congregations in Berlin. On 31 December 2020, the unity- 
community had 8,702 members (see ZWST 2021). There is no official number of 
Jews who are not a member of the Jiidische Gemeinde, but their number is esti- 
mated to be much larger than that of members (see Strack 2018). The Jiidische 
Gemeinde does not have a strictly religious character, which means that Jews who 
regard themselves as secular are also members and take part in its cultural and 
social activities, as well as the services that are offered. There are also religion- 
specific congregations among the numerous Jewish initiatives outside the 
Jüdische Gemeinde. As a result, the Jüdische Gemeinde cannot be defined as a 
purely religious institution, yet at the same time, not all non-members or outside 
initiatives are of a secular character. Congregations and initiatives under the um- 
brella of and outside of the Jiidische Gemeinde offer a broad variety of religious 
and cultural activities, and Berlin’s Jewry is highly diverse with respect to both 
linguistic and cultural backgrounds (see part 5) and religious denominations. 


4 Method 


For this paper, I analysed eleven semi-structured qualitative interviews that I con- 
ducted across 12 Jewish speakers in Berlin in 2017. The interviews were generally 
conducted with only one speaker, as I was aiming for an unbiased reaction from 
the individual speaker. However, in one case, the interviewee asked if a colleague 
could participate in the interview, which led to an interesting debate at some 
points in the interview. As an explorative pre-study I conducted expert interviews 
(see Meuser/Nagel 1991 on this methodology) with Jewish leaders in Berlin (e.g. 
rabbis, leaders of Jewish organisations, teachers at Jewish schools). In addition to 
the fact that these interviews revealed the existence of a “distinctive Jewish lin- 
guistic repertoire" among Jewish speakers in Berlin, the experts contributed 


2 The concept of the unity-community is typical for Jewish communities in Germany. It can be 
described as a single congregation embracing all the denominations. Its members might have a 
preferred synagogue they attend, but it is not uncommon to attend religious services at different 
locations, or to be a member of the unity-community without defining oneself as religious. 
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lexical elements that are part of this repertoire. This led to a collection of elements 
that I used as stimuli for the main interviews. These included religious items such 
as Kippa (“skullcap”), Gabbai ("officer of the synagogue”); Git Schabbes? (Shabbat 
greeting) as well as everyday items from Yiddish and Hebrew, such as Balagan 
(“mess”), jiddische Mame (“Jewish mother”), and Tuches (“buttocks”), as well as 
some German items that are either unfamiliar to non-Jewish German speakers or 
used differently, such as Beter (“member of congregation”) or Jahrzeit (“anniver- 
sary of death”). Thus, the items represent a part of the distinctive repertoire of Jew- 
ish speakers in Berlin, which may overlap to some extent with the linguistic rep- 
ertoires of other Jewish communities.’ 

I recruited speakers for the main interviews based on the recommendations 
of the experts or other interview partners. To allow for different perspectives on 
the community and a variety of interlocutors, I aimed for speakers from different 
backgrounds. In determining the different backgrounds, I considered categories 
that played a role in previous studies on language use in other contemporary Jew- 
ish communities (e.g. Benor 2011). Among my 12 informants, nine were women 
and three were men. Five of the 12 informants considered German to be their 
mother tongue’, while four indicated Russian, one both German and Russian, one 
Polish and one Swiss German. I did not include L1 speakers of Hebrew in my sam- 
ple for two reasons; firstly, they often do not speak German with other Jewish 
speakers, and secondly, even if they were to do so, Hebrew loan words in German 
might have a completely different social meaning for Hebrew L1 speakers, or even 
none at all due to being used also as part of the speaker’s L1. The 12 speakers were 
born between 1959 and 1992, which means that they were between 25 and 58 years 
old when the interviews took place. Eight of them regarded themselves as reli- 
gious (four as Orthodox, one as Masorti, one as Reform and two without further 
specification) and four as secular. As this study seeks to shed light on speakers’ 
perception of Berlin’s Jewish community and language use within this commu- 
nity, I did not apply religious or scientific definitions of Jewishness when 


3 As both Yiddish and Hebrew are written in the Hebrew alphabet (square script) and most items 
from the distinctive repertoire are very seldomly written and if written mainly the Latin alphabet 
is used, several spelling variants exist for each item. I used spelling variants according to either 
Weinberg’s two dictionaries (1969, 1994); the spelling the speakers themselves used (if possible); 
or the spelling rules of the German language. 

4 To what extent these repertoires are similar and where they differ goes beyond the scope of 
this article and will be discussed in the larger project on this topic. 

5 I deliberately asked speakers about their mother tongue - although this concept has been re- 
jected in linguistics and is replaced by L1 — as I did expect them to be more familiar with the term 
of mother tongue and to interpret this term in a more emotional way. 
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selecting speakers. Instead, I regarded those individuals as Jewish who perceived 
themselves as Jewish. 

All interviews were audio-recorded and had a length between 30 and 100 
minutes, with most of them lasting around one hour. I transcribed the interviews 
with the transcribing tool f4, which I also used afterwards for the analysis. My 
transcription was based on HIAT, which means that I basically transcribed ac- 
cording to the orthographic rules of written German, but included information on 
laughter and self-reparation. Speakers’ names have been replaced with pseudo- 
nyms to avoid drawing conclusions concerning their identities. 

Each interview was divided into three parts. The first part consisted of gen- 
eral questions about Jewish Berlin and speakers’ positioning within the commu- 
nity. These questions were not related to language and language use. Speakers 
were asked to describe Jewish Berlin, if the community can be structured into 
distinctive subgroups or networks, and, if so, which criteria are used for structur- 
ing it. The second part of the interview comprised a task where speakers were 
asked to evaluate lexical items from the distinctive Jewish linguistic repertoire. 
The third part was a short questionnaire on personal data including a self-evalu- 
ation on language proficiency in Hebrew and Yiddish as well as on the religious 
denomination that the speakers aligned with. 

During the second part, it was mainly single items that were evaluated, 
though formulaic sequences like greetings were also included. More precisely, 
informants were asked to stack items written on cards according to the following 
three categories: (1) items they know and use themselves; (2) items they know, 
but would not use; or (3) items they do not know. During the task, the informants 
were asked about the choices they made and encouraged to comment on their 
decision-making. The presented lexical items were chosen from the items col- 
lected during the expert interviews. The number of elements that speakers eval- 
uated depended on their time and how comfortable they felt with the task. Some 
of them were very eager to comment on more items. The minimum number of 
presented items was 51, the maximum, 76. 

As I was looking for variation, I selected items with either existing variants 
within the collection, such as the Hebrew Tallit vs. the Yiddish Tallis° (both 
‘prayer shawl’) or items that according to the literature were presumably only 
used by acertain group of speakers. Doing this task, the speakers made their own 


6 As this is a study on speakers’ perceptions, I stick with speakers’ differentiations and the la- 
bels they used. Speakers generally differentiated only between Hebrew and Yiddish and did not 
go in more detail in for example differentiating between Eastern and Western Yiddish or men- 
tioning that some items in Yiddish are Hebrew-derived. 
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language use (first category and stack) visible in contrast to the language use of 
others (second category and stack). The second category is therefore of special 
interest as it contains lexical items that the individual speaker is familiar with, 
but reports to not make use of for certain reasons. The aim of the overall project 
was to reveal speakers"? explanations and justifications for the linguistic choices 
that they make. A possible explanation for rejecting certain items might be that 
speakers perceive these items as typical for a certain group that they want to dis- 
tinguish themselves from. 

In this study I am describing and analysing according to which criteria speak- 
ers subdivide the Jewish community in Berlin. To investigate whether this subdi- 
vision is based on a perceived linguistic difference, I will then compare the per- 
ceived subgroups with those lexical items that speakers attribute explicitly to 
certain groups. 


5 Perceived groups 


For the question about subgroups within the community, no categories were sug- 
gested, as the intent was to keep the guestion completely open. Even if being Jew- 
ish does not necessarily include a religious faith, I expected that the subgroups 
within the community would be structured along religious denominations (e.g. 
orthodox, traditional, progressive), or, due to the heterogeneity of the community 
as a whole, along much smaller local networks of which I, as an outsider, could 
not be aware. Interestingly, two main criteria emerged during the interviews un- 
der which my informants’ answers can be subsumed: religion, as was expected, 
but also, surprisingly, nationality. However, my informants attributed different 
importance to the two criteria or interpreted them in different ways. Some speak- 
ers saw the groups’ boundaries as shaped by only one of the two main criteria, 
while others considered it a mixture. 

Concerning nationality, speakers generally divided the community into three 
groups: 


(1) Naja es gibt halt diejenigen, die aber mittlerweile leider aussterben, natürlich, klar, die 
halt den Holocaust noch überlebt haben und hier geblieben sind und also ja, in Berlin 
geblieben sind und ähm, ja dann eben, wo sich eben die Generationen quasi weiter fort- 
geführt haben. Ähm, also aus so'ner Familie komm ich zum Beispiel auch. Dann gibt es 
ganz viele Russen. Es gibt super, super viele Russen. Und diese Familien werden eigentlich 
immer weniger, also, werden eigentlich übermannt von den Russen, kann man sagen. Und 
dann gibt‘s mittlerweile sehr, sehr viele Israelis auch. Aber diese Gruppen, also das ist so 
ganz grob so'ne Dreiteilung, sag ich jetzt mal. (Julia, 1:45) 
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[Well, there are those who are unfortunately dying off by now, of course, who survived the 
Holocaust and who have been staying here and yes, staying in Berlin and um, where the 
generations have been continuing. Um, me too, I am from such a family, for example. Then 
there are many Russians. There is a huge, huge number of Russians. There are less and 
less of these families, they are actually getting overpowered by the Russians, you could 
say. Meanwhile, there are also many, many Israelis. And these groups, so that's a sort of 
rough tripartition, I would say.]’ 


The tripartition according to national belonging is in line with studies from other 
disciplines (see Kranz 2016 on the lifeworld of Jews in Berlin, Kessler 2003 for 
findings from a survey of Jiidische Gemeinde Berlin members). According to 
Kranz, the three biggest groups in today’s Berlin are “local Jews”, “Russian Jews”, 
and Israelis. The first group encompasses German Jews and Jewish displaced per- 
sons. The “local Jews” label refers to the fact that, compared to the other groups, 
this group has been living in Berlin for the longest time, i.e. their members are 
either Holocaust survivors or their descendants, as indicated in the above quote, 
or displaced persons that came to Berlin after the Holocaust and their descend- 
ants. In Kessler’s survey, this group is also sometimes labelled as Einheimische 
(“natives”). Both denominations, “local Jews” and Einheimische, suggest that the 
labelled groups own this place and are entitled to live there. My informants did 
not use these labels, but did speak of deutsche Juden (“German Jews”, see another 
quote from Julia below) or of those who want to appear established. This is also 
forming the basis of a new debate about centrality within the community.” 

The second group describes the immigrants from the former Soviet Union 
who have entered Germany since the 1990s. Despite their various countries of 
origin, they are labelled as “Russians” in public debates both within the Jewish 
community and outside of it. This group and their descendants currently repre- 
sent the largest number of Germany’s Jewish population. Precise numbers are dif- 
ficult to obtain, but are estimated to be as high as 95% (see Belkin 2017: 10). This 
proportion is also true for Berlin and highlights an important change within Ber- 
lin’s Jewish unity-community. On the one hand, these immigrants from the for- 
mer Soviet Union, i.e. the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS), in a way 
ensured the survival of acommunity that had been shrinking. On the other hand, 


7 As the interviews were conducted in German, I’ve provided my own translations of the quotes 
into English. 

8 Even though my speakers do not use the label “local Jews”, I will make use of it as a blanket 
term. The reasons are a) that speakers that are subsumed under this label act similarly in this 
study (see below) and b) the label addresses the debate with regard to becoming established in 
Germany and having stayed there, which also falls under this topic (see quote (1) above). 
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the fact that the proportions have been completely reversed has also been per- 
ceived by speakers of the first group. This is evident in the use of the verb über- 
mannen [to overpower] in Julia’s quote above. 

The third group refers to the increasing number of Israelis who have moved 
to the city of Berlin, primarily since 2000. As they rarely become official members 
of the unity-community, and often have dual citizenship — information that Ger- 
many’s registry offices do not request - their number is difficult to determine (see 
Kranz 2015: 9). In public debates, especially in German newspapers, the number 
of Israelis is often estimated to be much higher than it actually is (see Kranz 2019). 

In my data, the division of the Jewish community according to nationality 
emerges several times and always includes the three nationalities mentioned 
above. Americans are sometimes mentioned as an additional group. Some of the 
speakers, like Zeruya, confirmed the tripartition (replacing the label “Russian” 
with “migrants”), even though her answer to the question did not explicitly use 
the category of nationality. However, she did introduce the groups later in the 
interview: 


(2 Ich würde mich aber... ich gehör nicht zu den Zuwanderern, also mein Vater ist Israeli, 
aber meine Mutter ist Deutsche. (Zeruya, 6:44) 


[But, I myself would... I don't count myself among the immigrants. Well, my father is Is- 
raeli, but my mother is German.] 


Interestingly, among the informants who used nationality as either the only cri- 
terion or one of the main structuring criteria of the Jewish community, all had in 
common that they were what Kranz refers to as "local Jews", i.e. German L1 
speakers and one Polish L1 speaker, who all had been living in Germany for most 
of their lives. Among these speakers, some were secular and some were religious. 
There are several explanations for the fact that these speakers perceive the com- 
munity as being structured by nationality, while speakers with Russian as their 
L1 did not. First of all, it is plausible that people who immigrate into another 
country are perceived as groups by those who already live in the country at that 
time, no matter whether they themselves were immigrants at an earlier time or 
have been living in that place for generations. Those who previously immigrated 
benefit from newer immigrants as the new group allows the former immigrants 
to become more aligned towards the local population. More evidence for this ex- 
planation is the fact that most speakers, including those who did not mainly 
structure the community according to nationalities, mentioned the Israelis as a 
distinct group. More precisely, speakers with Russian as their L1 perceived the 
next group of Jewish migrants as a group that was defined by nationality, namely 
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the Israelis who entered Berlin in large numbers, which mostly occurred after im- 
migration to Germany from the CIS came to an end. 

Another explanation emerges through a more in-depth analysis of quote (1). 
The speaker positioned herself as part of a we-group, which contrasts with the 
two groups that are not part of this we-group. This is a common pattern within 
the context of migration (see Spieß 2018: 39). The distinction between the we- 
group and the other groups is reinforced by the threat that the others represent 
for the we-group. The speaker highlights the large number of “Russians” via rep- 
lication of the adjective super, which is itself intensifying the quantitative word 
viel (“many”), and the large number of Israelis via replication of the adverb sehr 
(“very”), again intensifying viel. With regard to the group of “Russians”, the sense 
of threat increases with the use of the verb übermannen, which I translated as “to 
overpower”. Thus, this speaker felt that the arrival of Jewish immigrants from the 
CIS brought about a significant change not only in the power relations within the 
Jewish community as a whole, but also especially within Berlin’s unity-commu- 
nity. This explanation and the labelling of the two groups is, of course, tied to the 
topic of language use, as the groups defined by nationality are also considered as 
such due to their differing language use, i.e. speaking Russian or Hebrew. The 
perceived change in power relations also led to an actual change to the language 
policy within the unity-community: the monthly magazine of the Jiidische Ge- 
meinde appears today in both German and Russian, and several activities are only 
offered in the Russian language.’ In quote (1), the perceived threat of the group 
labelled as “Russians” seemed to be stronger than the perceived threat of the Is- 
raelis, as the former group was attributed the activity of overpowering the we- 
group, whereas the latter group was not. This perception can be explained by the 
quasi absence of Israelis in the unity-community, as there is naturally a bigger 
need to debate the positioning between the “local Jews” and the “Russians” - the 
organisation’s two main groups. This is supported by the following quote: 


(3) Aber das ist wie gesagt, das ist natürlich ne ganz eigene Gruppe. Also ich würde noch mal... 
also man kann auch sagen, dass diese deutsche Juden mit den Russen, die kennen sich 
noch einigermaßen. [...] Wobei die Russen auch eher fiir sich sind, aber da gibts schon 
Überlappungen, sag ich jetzt mal. Aber die Israelis sind schon sehr für sich. Also, die ken- 
nen sich eigentlich kaum mit den Anderen. (Julia, 13:06) 


[But that is as I said, that is of course a very distinct group. Well, I would again... well, you 
could say, that the German Jews and the Russians do more or less know each other. [...] Even 


9 See archive of the magazine Jüdisches Berlin at the website for the Jüdische Gemeinde 
http://www.jg-berlin.org/ueber-uns/juedisches-berlin.html. 
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though the Russians tend to stay among themselves, there are overlaps, I would say. But the 
Israelis are very much among themselves. They actually don’t really know the others at all.] 


Thus, the arrival of the two groups of migrants (interestingly, the Israelis are never 
referred to as migrants, but this issue is outside the scope of the current study) has 
changed the situation and position of the “local Jews”. These groups are perceived 
the way they are due to the different Lis that their members speak, i.e. speakers 
refer to Jews that migrated from the CIS and their descendants as “Russians” or 
“Russian-speaking Jews”, equating a L1 with the nationality sharing its name. This 
is what Irvine and Gal have labelled “erasure”, i.e. the “process in which ideology, 
in simplifying the sociolinguistic field, renders some persons or activities (or soci- 
olinguistic phenomena) invisible” (2000: 38). In this case the differences between 
languages spoken in the countries forming the former Soviet Union, such as Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian, are erased, as well as the fact that people are coming from 
different countries even though they might all speak Russian as one of their lan- 
guages. This highlights the language ideology that one language is tied to one na- 
tion which is still very prominent in Europe, especially in Germany (see e.g. Blom- 
maert/Verschueren 1998). 

An example of a speaker who does not see nationality as the main criterion 
for subgroup definition within the community, but nevertheless mentions the Is- 
raelis as one distinct group, leads us to the other criterion that is perceived as 
structuring the community: religion. 


(4) Lea: Also es gibt ähm einerseits unsere Gemeinde, also die [Name der Gemeinde]. Ich weiß 
nicht wie, ja wie Sie das kennen auch. 
Interviewer: So’n bisschen. 
Lea: Ahm, da würd ich sagen [Name anderer Gemeinde], dann die insgesamt, also jüdische 
Gemeinde an sich, ja, vielleicht dann die ganzen Israelis, die hier sind, die ganzen jüdi- 
schen Is-, also die Israelis, die insgesamt eigentlich schon jüdisch sind. (Lea 1:20) 


[Lea: Well there is, um, on one hand our congregation, that is [name of the congregation]. 
I dort know whether, yes if you know it also. 

Interviewer: A little bit. 

Lea: Um, then, I would say [name of other congregation], then the whole, well the Jüdische 
Gemeinde as such, yes, maybe then all the Israelis, who are here, the, the Jewish Is-, well 
the Israelis, who are, generally-speaking, Jewish.] 


This speaker divides Jewish Berliners according to two different congregations, 
neither of which are part of the Jüdische Gemeinde zu Berlin, or the Jüdische Ge- 
meinde itself. Religion as a criterion for structuring the Jewish community oper- 
ates on two different layers. The first layer is the intra-religious differentiation, 
which divides the community according to the different religious denominations 
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(including secularity). Boundaries are defined according to different congrega- 
tions (4) or, as in the following quote, the denominations that congregations 
align with and that are more or less similar across countries: 


(5) Also ja, es gibt die Orthodoxie, verschiedenartig, aber doch insgesamt irgendwie auch 
schon ein, mhm, vielleicht ein Monolith, aber man kann sie doch definieren, also s'is ne 
definierbare Masse. Mhm, es gibt die, immer noch die Traditionellen. [...] Áh, und es gibt 
natürlich noch die Liberalen. [...] Das wären vielleicht die drei größten Gruppen. (Leo, 5:31) 


[Well yes, there is Orthodoxy, differentiated, but nevertheless a sort of, mhm, maybe a 
monolith, but you can define it, so itis a definable lot. Mhm, there are, still the traditionals. 
[...] Um, and there are of course the liberals. [...]. That might be the three biggest groups.] 


Those speakers who differentiate Berlin's Jewish community according to reli- 
gious congregations or denominations, i.e. along intra-religious boundaries, 
have in common that they regard themselves as Orthodox. This is plausible con- 
sidering that Orthodoxy is, so to say, the most religious way of being Jewish, at 
least in Berlin, where no ultra-orthodox communities exist (in contrast to Jerusa- 
lem, New York and Antwerp). Therefore, the speakers whose strong religious 
faith and beliefs form the basis and structure of their Judaism and daily lives, 
perceive the Jewish community according to religious denomination. 

The boundaries that the other speakers perceive who use religion as the 
structuring criteria divide the community, in contrast, into either a religious and 
a secular part or into institutionalised (religious) life and Jewish life outside the 
Jüdische Gemeinde. I subsume both of these ways of perceiving boundary divi- 
sions under an inter-religious division, as religiosity is the dividing factor, even 
if the Jüdische Gemeinde institution is not a purely religious organisation (see 
above). Speakers who divide the community along inter-religious or institution- 
alised boundaries, or mention this as an additional criterion, have in common 
that they define themselves as secular. One of the speakers summarises it in a 
nutshell with the dichotomy of *Gemeinde vs. Gemeinschaft" [congregation vs. 
(comm)unity] (Aliah 2:57). Another speaker experiences the boundary in a more 
excluding way, as his answer to my question on how Jewish Berlin could be de- 
scribed was: 


(6) Ah. Leider oder wie soll ich sagen, leider, áh, hab ich wenig Bezug dazu. [...]. Und da ich 
eben ühm ein Agnostiker bin, fehlt mir der religióse Bezug. Ah, ich habe jüdische Freunde 
ähm, aber das, also Jüdischsein als solches ist kein großes Thema. (Alexander 2:49) 


[Um, unfortunately or how should I say, unfortunately, um, I have only a weak relation- 
ship with it. [...]. And as I am an agnostic, I lack the religious bond. Um, I have Jewish 
friends um, but well, Jewishness as such is not a big topic.] 
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So even if this speaker clearly defines himself as Jewish, he reports having hardly 
any relationship with the community due to his being a secular Jew. This suggests 
that the Jewish community in Berlin is perceived as an exclusively religious com- 
munity, despite the fact that Jewishness has (as described above) both a religious 
and an ancestral component. 

In addition to these larger categories mentioned across the whole spectrum 
of speakers, individual speakers also named other criteria, such as political 
stance or social status. 

In sum, nationality and religion are perceived by my informants as the main 
criteria for structuring the Jewish community in Berlin. While nationality was per- 
ceived only by “local Jews”, i.e. descendants of families that have been living in 
Germany for generations, religion as the structuring criterion, no matter which 
layer, seemed to not correlate with nationality or L1. Speakers who considered 
religion as the main criterion had different L1s, i.e. Russian, Swiss German and 
German (one German L1 speaker provided a mixture of both criteria, i.e. nation- 
ality and an institutional/inter-religious boundary), but viewed themselves as Or- 
thodox when intra-religious boundaries were highlighted, or as secular when the 
distinction between religion/institution and secularism was emphasised. 


6 Linguistic reflexes for perceived groups 


As previously explained, 3" wave sociolinguistics also understands linguistic 
variation as creating a social and linguistic style for positioning oneself within 
the social landscape. To be successful with this positioning means to be inter- 
preted by the listener in the way that the speaker intended. Success requires dis- 
tinctiveness, or more precisely, salience, evaluation and contrast (see Irvine 
2001). This entails that hearers perceive features as distinct for a respective 
speaker or group of speakers. 

Therefore, it is of interest to the current study whether the group boundaries 
were also perceived by my informants in linguistic terms, i.e. that listeners could 
clearly attribute distinct lexical items to speakers from the above-mentioned sub- 
groups in Berlin’s Jewish community. To this end, I analysed the perceived vari- 
ation within the distinctive linguistic repertoire of Berlin’s Jews. This means that 
my focus was the variation concerning the integration of different items from the 
repertoire into German, not the general use of different languages, such as the 
Hebrew spoken by Israelis. More precisely, among the lexical items and formulaic 
sequences that my informants were presented with, I investigated if some were 
perceived as shibboleths for special groups or as an index for national and/or 
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religious belonging. Every item that was mentioned by at least one informant as 
being typical for a certain speaker group was considered. 

First, the data was analysed for lexical items attributed to speakers from the 
different nationalities and religious denominations. With respect to nationalities, 
only very few items were explicitly mentioned as typical for speakers from these 
groups. 

For speakers with a German heritage, two lexical items or formulaic sequences 
could be listed. One is the expression die ganze Megille (“the whole story”), which 
is said to be used by speakers from the “altes deutsches Judentum” (“old German 
Jewry”) (Petra 46:25). The other is Barches (variant for “Shabbat bread”) which, 
according to the informant, was used by Berlin Jews, but has since been replaced 
by the more frequent item Challe. Both speakers are from the group that could be 
labelled as “local Jews” and have German as their L1. However, they do not use 
these items themselves or at least not frequently or exclusively, but attribute them 
to a subgroup within the group of local or German Jews, namely older German 
Jewish speakers like their parents. Due to their own upbringing, they do not con- 
sider themselves part of this group, even if they are familiar with this language 
use. Additionally, so called jeckische Juden (“Jews of German heritage”) were said 
to use pronunciation variants, e.g. Taura (a variant for Tora, “the holy book of Ju- 
daism”). Here again, the speakers who mention this pronunciation variant do not 
consider themselves part of the group that would make use of it. 

Two items were attributed to the group of speakers labelled as “Russians” by 
“local Jews”; Git Schabbes (Yidd. dialectal variant for the Shabbat greeting) and, 
especially to older “Russians”, Toire (another variant for Tora). No distinct items 
were attributed to Israelis. General statements were also made about the lan- 
guage knowledge of “Russians” and Israelis. “Russians” were said to know fewer 
items in general and, except for older generations, have no proficiency in Yiddish 
or Hebrew. Israelis were said to have no knowledge of Yiddish in general. A gen- 
eral statement about Israelis without any mention of distinct items is not surpris- 
ing, as the study is about the Jewish repertoire integrated into German, and com- 
munication between Israelis and other Jews might happen less frequently in 
German, but in English or (if the other speaker is proficient enough) Hebrew in- 
stead. At least with concern to the interviewees of this study, however, this is of- 
ten not the case. Therefore, it is less probable that speakers have been in contact 
with distinct items that Israeli speakers make use of in German. Furthermore, Is- 
raelis were not included in the pre-study, where items were collected, or in the 
main study. General statements referring to the “Russians’” lack of Yiddish and 
Hebrew language knowledge included neutral statements, among other senti- 
ments, that explained the political situation in the former Soviet Union, where 
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the use of these languages was suppressed. The guote below is from an interview 
with an expert and is in response to a guestion about whether he would use a 
distinct item with all Jewish speakers. 


(7) Na, wenn du, sagen wir mal, mit einem von den Russen, hat doch gar keinen Wert. Die 
wissen’s doch gar nicht. Wiirden dich angucken... (Michael 29:44) 


[Well, if you, let’s say, with one of the Russians, that wouldn’t make any sense at all to 
them. They have no idea. They would just stare at you...] 


Interestingly, this alleged general lack of knowledge concerning the items that I 
was asking about was not supported in the data for speakers with Russian as their 
L1. In fact, the orthodox Jews with Russian as their L1 whom I interviewed were 
those who knew most of the items, while secular Jews with Russian as their L1 
knew the fewest items. 

The perception of “Russians” having less knowledge of the two languages 
was also accompanied by the perception that they also lacked knowledge about 
Jewish religion: 


(8) Weißte die lernen noch ‘n Seminaren bei der ZWST, Zentrale Wohlfahrtsstelle, da lernen 
die n’ bisschen Religion und hebräische Begriffe, die werden dann vielleicht auch akti- 
viert. Aber das ist jetzt nichts, was schon da gesessen hat. (Ruth, 19:12) 


[You know they learn in seminars at ZWST, Central Welfare Board of Jews in Germany, that 
is where they learn a little about religion and some Hebrew items that might then be acti- 
vated. But that is nothing that had existed there before.] 


Thus, a group that is now numerically much larger than the group that had before 
the 1990s been the majority is, in a way, marginalised due to its alleged lack of 
knowledge concerning the identity marker language (see Blommaert/Ver- 
schueren 2010: 192) and the Jewish community’s other identity marker: religion. 

As mentioned above, “Americans” were explicitly mentioned by only one in- 
formant as another nationality forming a subgroup. She perceives Jarmulke 
(“skullcap”) and Schul (variant for “synagogue”) as typical for the “Americans” 
or would only use these items with those speakers. 

In addition to the nationality groups that I previously mentioned, another na- 
tionality (or, more precisely, origin) emerged that was triggered by distinct items. 
Speakers with either a Polish or, more generally, Eastern European background, 
were said to use Git Schabbes (“Good Shabbat”) and Schil (another variant for 
“synagogue”). Thus, on the lexical level, which was the primary focus of my study, 
only asmall quantity of linguistic evidence could be found for the different nation- 
ality groups. However, two additional groups emerged, “Americans” and speakers 
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of a Polish or Eastern European origin. One item (Git Schabbes) was mentioned as 
typical for both “Russians” and for speakers of Polish or Eastern European origin, 
which indicated a relatively broader use of the term. Interestingly, speakers with 
German as their L1 also indicated having used this variant. 

Concerning the different religious denominations that were perceived in 
structuring the communities, several lexical items and formulaic sequences were 
perceived as mainly typical for Orthodox speakers, e.g. Haschem (“God”), Sollst 
zajn gezunt (“Be healthy”), Toire (variant of Tora), pessachdig (“acceptable for 
pesach”), Git Schabbes (“Good Shabbat”) and Schil ("synagogue”). In the follow- 
ing quote, Petra takes an ironic stance when describing the exaggerated use of 
the noun Haschem or related sequences like Baruch Haschem ‘Thank God’ by Or- 
thodox Jewish speakers, a group that she does not belong to and distinguishes 
herself from. 


(9) Und jedes zweite Wort... du sagst irgendwie “und wie geht's?", “mmh (hohe Stimmlage) 
Baruch Haschem" und “So Haschem will” und “Es liegt alles bei Haschem" und “Wie geht's 
den Kindern?” “Ah ja, wenn Haschem will, dann geht's denen gut” (Petra, 49:50) 


[And every second word... you say like “How is it?”, “hum (high pitch) Baruch Haschem” 
and “If Haschem allows” and “It’s all in Haschem’s hands” and “How are the children?” 
“Ah yes, if Haschem allows, then they are fine”] 


For other religious denominations, speakers did not seem to perceive distinct lex- 
ical items. It was only generally stated that more religious speakers prefer Yiddish 
variants to Hebrew ones, which is in line with the fact that Yiddish is spoken as 
L1 exclusively in extremely religious communities. Yiddish variants can therefore 
take over the indexical meaning of religiosity. Indexical values are, however, not 
necessarily fixed, but rather fluid (see indexical field below). 

Thus, distinctive linguistic items were mentioned only for some of the groups 
that were perceived when attempting to structure the community. However, sev- 
eral items discussed during the interviews were perceived as typical for the follow- 
ing groups of speakers, which are neither national nor religious groups, and were 
not mentioned in response to my question on subgroups within the community. 

Some items were said to index either having a connection to Israel (in the 
sense of spending time in Israel and having a positive attitude towards the coun- 
try) or a knowledge of Hebrew, e.g. sababa (“cool”) and Jesch (“I have”, used for 
affirmation). Others are categorised under the label “Machane-slang”, as these 
items are typically used during Machane (“Jewish summer camps for children”) 
or more generally during youth activities under the roof of the Jiidische Gemeinde, 
e.g.: Rosch (“head of the camp”), Chug (“group activity”), and Chanich (“camp 
participant”). The latter group of items could also be defined as indexing a special 
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age group, namely younger speakers. For older speakers, there were also several 
items uttered, e.g. Toire (variant for Tora), die ganze Megille ("the whole story"), 
and Sollst zajn gezunt ("be healthy"). Interestingly, these items were also men- 
tioned as typical for speakers of other groups, namely all of them for Orthodox 
Jews, Toire for “Russians” and die ganze Megille for "German Jews” (see above). 

Thus, it has been shown that there are variants or items that are perceived by 
at least one speaker as typical for the above-mentioned groups. However, the 
number of typical items is small and there are overlaps with other groups, which 
could allow for two interpretations: either the items cannot be considered as dis- 
tinct features for one single group or the indexing value varies according to the 
listener (and the respective speaker) and their respective backgrounds. The latter 
would be in line with Eckert’s conception of the indexical field, where “[...] the 
meanings of variables are not precise or fixed but rather constitute a field of po- 
tential meanings — an indexical field” (Eckert 2008: 453). Moreover, for some of 
the groups, no distinct items were mentioned. Instead, only very general state- 
ments were made. The reason for the absence of typical items for these groups 
could lie, however, in the selection of items chosen for the task. 

In sum, the data reveals a more complex picture than the very broad categories 
that were explicitly uttered by my informants at the beginning of each interview. 


7 Conclusion and outlook 


My data show that speakers perceive the Jewish community in Berlin as mainly 
structured by national and religious belonging. However, which criterion is more 
prominent or how it is defined (inter- vs intra-religious boundaries) depends on 
what is important for the individual speaker and her or his Jewishness. While 
speakers from families that have been living in Germany for generations consid- 
ered nationality as the most important criterion, the most religious (= Orthodox) 
and least religious (= secular) speakers perceived the community as structured 
by religiosity. This perception by the very religious is no surprise, as religiosity, 
which for the speakers in this study is Orthodoxy, determines their way of life in 
almost every aspect. It is the integral component of their Jewishness, and as a 
result, it is the lens of religiosity, or more precisely, religious denominations 
within Judaism, through which they perceive the Jewish community in Berlin. For 
speakers who consider themselves secular and have Russian as their L1, however, 
religiosity is also the community’s structuring criterion. Even if they are not reli- 
gious, religiosity is what determines their access to and participation within the 
community, whether this means that they are an active member of the 
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community participating mainly in non-religious events, or do not participate in 
the community at all. 

Those speakers whose families have been living in Germany for generations 
perceive nationality as the most important criterion when subdividing the com- 
munity. The reason seems to be that the arrival of migrants from two different 
countries (while the countries of the former Soviet Union are perceived as one 
single entity) has challenged their exclusive and central position within the com- 
munity. The two groups are probably perceived separately due to the different 
periods of arrival, but also due to the different languages they speak, namely Rus- 
sian and Hebrew. Here again, the former is perceived as one single language, as 
differences are ignored or erased. The equation of nationality and language can 
be explained by the one-nation-one-language ideology that still has a significant 
impact within Germany. Even though both groups, Israelis and “Russians”, are 
perceived as quantitively overwhelming, the “local Jews” in this study mainly de- 
bate their position within the community in relation to the “Russians”. The rea- 
sons for this might be that the Israelis are often not members of the unity-com- 
munity and are as a result absent from activities and events under its aegis. In 
contrast, this is where “local Jews” and Russians get in contact regularly. In ad- 
dition, the Hebrew language enjoys a high prestige not only among all Jewish 
speakers from my study, which I prove in my larger research project (in prepara- 
tion), but also for Jewish speakers in general and throughout history (see Peltz 
2010: 141; Myhill 2004). It might therefore be a strategy for the “local Jews” in this 
study to debate their central place within the community by emphasising their 
knowledge and use of Hebrew, as well as Yiddish elements from the repertoire 
and via their knowledge of Jewish religion. This would distinguish them from the 
group that outnumbers them in quantitative terms. 

However, regarding the use of the distinctive Jewish linguistic repertoire, i.e. 
the integration of lexical items from Hebrew and Yiddish into German, the lin- 
guistic variation that is perceived by the speakers from this study is much more 
complex than the perceived very broad and allegedly clear-cut boundaries be- 
tween subgroups of the community. Only to some of the perceived groups could 
some of the tested lexical items from the repertoire be deemed shibboleths. In 
addition, not all of these items can be considered shibboleths, as they were men- 
tioned as typical for speakers of other groups as well. Moreover, additional 
groups emerged when the informants were discussing the tested lexical items. 

A question for further research that therefore arises, which I am investigating 
in my larger project, is what are the additional factors that affect the linguistic 
choices of Jewish speakers in Berlin if the perceived groups can explain only part 
of the inter- and intraspeaker variation within the community. 
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Symbolic Capital within the Jewish Community of Helsinki 


1 Introduction 


Currently, there are three Jewish congregations in Finland: the Jewish communi- 
ties of Helsinki and Turku and a recently established Reform Jewish community." 
In neither congregation does the membership exceed 1500 individuals. The mem- 
bership of the Jewish Community of Helsinki, being 10 times larger than the one 
in Turku, is the country’s largest operating Jewish congregation. The roots of these 
congregations, and of Finnish Jewry in general, go back to when Finland was part 
of the Russian Empire. The first Jews who arrived in Finland and who were allowed 
to settle in the territory without converting to Christianity were soldiers who had 
served in the Russian military. The “Cantonists” were young Jewish boys who were 
educated in “canton schools” for the purpose of later serving in the military (for 
further reading, see: Torvinen 1989; Illman/Harviainen 2002). Today, individuals 
whose families arrived in Finland “via” the Cantonist system are still very often 
referred to as “Cantonists”. 

While descendants of Cantonist families dominated the Finnish-Jewish scene 
in the first half of the 20" century, the community went through several changes 
and often attempted to redefine its notions of social, cultural and religious 
boundaries with the outside world. This included the identity and practices of the 
community itself. 

Members of the community perceive themselves, and are perceived by other 
congregants, in a variety of different ways. This has affected both their ritual and 
non-ritual lives over the course of the past century. Some of these ways have re- 
cently been studied in my own doctoral dissertation (see Czimbalmos 2021a), 
which utilised the framework of vernacular religion (see Primiano 1995; Bowman 
2004; Bowman/Valk 2012) to analyse the practices and traditions of intermarried 
congregants. As the study pointed out, the interplay between the three main 


1 This contribution was finalised before the Reform Jewish community was established. 


8 Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [C) ENN] This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution International 4.0 License. 
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aspects of vernacular religion, between the “official”, “folk”, and “individual” 
(Bowman 2004: 6), were present at all levels of congregational practice. “Official” 
religion, as the halakhah or Jewish law that the congregations followed, “folk” 
religion, in the form of commonly accepted views and procedures, and “individ- 
ual” religion, in the personal interpretations that certain congregants supported 
with regard to what constitutes Jewishness (see Czimbalmos 2021a: 63). The study 
results showed remarkable differences between the practices of male and female 
congregants: female congregants often employ creativity when “doing Judaism”, 
as opposed to their male counterparts, who often refrain from such practices and 
rely on their cultural heritage. Moreover, as the study also concluded, certain 
congregational practices were established in the community so that male congre- 
gants could regain power (see Czimbalmos 2021a: 85-86). 

Scholars of various academic fields have used the conceptualisations of 
French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu to understand how institutions and organisa- 
tions function in a given environment (e.g. DiMaggio/Powel 1983; Embir- 
mayer/Johnson 2008). In the Finnish context, Helena Kupari (2016) utilised the 
Bourdieuan concept of habitus (which I will return to later in this article) when 
studying intermarriages among displaced Karelian women (see Kupari 2016). As 
Kupari highlights, however, Bourdieu’s social theory has not gained the kind of 
status within religious studies that it holds in many other fields of study. A central 
reason for this is that his work concerning religion has often been deemed lacking 
in sophistication (e.g. Hervieu-Léger 2000: 110-111; Kupari 2016: 14). As Kupari 
points out, this is despite the fact that Bourdieu’s corpus includes a few texts that 
explicitly address religion. In these, he primarily argues that the division of la- 
bour promoted by urbanisation established the necessary condition for the emer- 
gence of an independent religious field. This field is divided up among different 
religious specialists who control religious knowledge and who compete for reli- 
gious capital (see Bourdieu 1991; Kupari 2016:13). David Swartz suggests that 
Bourdieu’s field framework may not be the most suitable for studying congrega- 
tions, as the analytical perspective calls for situating particular entities within a 
broader framework with respect to the struggle over the significance of religion 
(Swartz 1996: 83). Nevertheless, various studies have used Bourdieu’s body of 
work for analysing how religion specialists accumulate power and frame various 
contexts (Kupari 2016: 14). 

As recent research on the two existing Jewish congregations in Finland points 
out, the globalisation of Finnish society and the demographic changes that the 
local Jewish congregations underwent affected their practices significantly over 
the past century (see, e.g., Weintraub 2017; Illman 2019; Czimbalmos 2021a). The 
changes - especially within the Jewish Community of Helsinki - indicate specific 
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underlying dispositions and power structures within these two institutions. The 
definitions of Judaism and Jewishness are rather complex: Jewish identity and 
what constitutes Jewishness has been analysed and argued by academics and 
representatives of Jewish communities worldwide. In the case of the informants 
for the current study, these definitions vary. For this reason, the study will not 
attempt to define either of these concepts and aims to present Jewish community 
as an organisation, which, due to its nature, operates with specific rules that are 
mainly tied to religious convictions and localised traditions. 

I argue that the lines along which the congregational practices were rede- 
fined - or intentionally left “untouched” - signal the presence of certain forms of 
symbolic capital. These forms support the reproduction of power both in the prac- 
tices and the perceptions of the congregational membership. By mainly drawing 
on the Minhag Finland project’s empirical material (to be discussed at a later 
point in this article), while also utilising Pierre Bourdieu’s concept of symbolic 
capital, this study analyses the underlying disposition and power structures 
within these communities. 


2 From the Russian military to the Finnish-Jewish 
Smörgäsbord 


The Jewish Community of Helsinki — and Finnish Jewry in general - has its roots in 
the Imperial Russian Army.? The first Jews who were allowed to settle in Finland 
without converting to Christianity were soldiers in this military, including those 
who had been trained in the Cantonist school system. They arrived in Finland from 
a variety of locations within the Russian Empire, and as such, mainly had Jewish 
roots in Litvak (Lithuanian) congregations with Ashkenazi’ traditions (see Torvinen 
1989; Czimbalmos/Pataricza 2019; Muir/Tuori 2019). In a recent historiographical 
contribution, Simo Muir and Riikka Tuori conclude that those who founded the 
community had decided that they would create an Orthodox Jewish congregation 


2 Smörgäsbord is a Swedish term, used to describe a buffet-style luncheon. I use it metaphori- 
cally in order to represent the diversity of local Jewry. 

3 Ashkenazi Jews, that is, those Jews of Central and Eastern European origin. Sephardic Jews, 
by contrast, are from the areas around the Mediterranean Sea, including Portugal, Spain, the 
Middle East and Northern Africa. Mizrachi Jews are the descendants of local Jewish communities 
that had existed in the Middle East or North Africa. 
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in Finland. As this form of Judaism was the only one that they were familiar with in 
their youth, they may have lacked other options (see Muir/Tuori 2019: 12). 

After Finland became independent, its Jewish minority gained the right of 
Finnish citizenship in 1917, and in 1918 the Jewish Community of Helsinki was 
added to the register of Jewish communities in Finland (see Muir/Tuori 2019: 18). 
Regardless of the favourable legal conditions, however, the congregation started 
to face various challenges that primarily concerned administrative matters. In ad- 
dition to granting citizenship to Finnish Jews in 1917, the Finnish Parliament 
passed the Civil Marriage Act (CMA), which went into effect in 1918. The CMA al- 
lowed Finnish Jews to marry people of other faiths without any obligation to con- 
vert to Christianity (see Czimbalmos 2019). Having been granted this freedom, the 
number of intermarriages between Jewish and non-Jewish citizens started to in- 
crease, and intermarriages became part of the everyday lives of Finnish Jews. In 
addition to the CMA, the Freedom of Religion Act (FRA) was also passed by the 
Finnish parliament, which caused further complications within the community. 
According to the Orthodox Jewish law that the Jewish Community of Helsinki fol- 
lowed, a child with a Jewish mother or a person who had converted to Judaism 
was considered to be Jewish. The FRA, however, defined one’s religious denomi- 
nation based on that of the father: a child was to be a member of the religious 
community that their father belonged to unless their parents expressly agreed 
otherwise in a written contract. To create a solution for this problematic situation, 
the community issued a protocol in which they stated that a child of one Jewish 
parent is to be registered in the congregation’s books. Children, however, whose 
mothers were not Jewish were not considered Jewish until they underwent con- 
version as a child. In addition, boys were required to be circumcised even if they 
were halakhically Jewish, which remained the congregation’s practice until 
March 2018 (see Czimbalmos 2019, 2020a, 2020b, 2021a). 

These developments affected the lives of the individuals and families in- 
volved, and influenced congregational traditions as well. The rise in intermar- 
riages first resulted in a growing number of childhood conversions, followed later 
on by a growing number of adulthood conversions within the congregations (see 
Czimbalmos 2021a, 2021b). Individuals who married non-Jewish women often 
faced rejection and discrimination, as was also the case for their converted 
spouses. Naturally, when Finnish society as a whole started to become more in- 
ternational, the demographics of the Jewish Community of Helsinki were also 
transformed: foreign Jews started to join the community from a variety of back- 
grounds (see Weintraub 2017; Czimbalmos 2021a) and often shared very similar 
experiences to the earlier excluded, often marginalised intermarried congregants 
or converted spouses. Today, the congregation is rather diverse, with members 
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coming from a large variety of religious backgrounds (see Czimbalmos 2021a). 
This often results in conflicting opinions about religious practices as well as cre- 
ative solutions to these issues." 


3 Methods and material 


The core sources of this study are gualitative interviews (n-101) conducted by 
Minhag Finland team members" with members of the Jewish communities of Hel- 
sinki and Turku - all members being older than 18 years of age — between Febru- 
ary 2019 and February 2020 as part of the "Boundaries of Jewish Identities in Con- 
temporary Finland" (Minhag Finland) project. Depending on the preferences of 
the informants, the interviews were conducted in several languages, including 
English, Swedish and Finnish‘. The quotations derived from the interviews that 
were not conducted in English were translated by me. To make it easier to com- 
prehend the quotations - in the case of grammatical errors, for example - I de- 
cided to edit them without changing the overall meaning or content of the quota- 
tion itself. 

The outline of the interview was semi-structured and mainly reflected on the 
aspects of Finnish-Jewish everyday life among the congregational membership, 
while also touching upon their rituals. At the time of our interviews, all inform- 
ants who took part in the study identified with one of the gender binaries. Among 
them, there were fifty-four women, and forty-seven men. The interview structure 
was designed in accordance with the framework for vernacular religion (see Prim- 
iano 1995; Bowman 2004; Bowman/Valk 2012). As a result, most interviews were 
centred around topics such as the congregations’ minhagim’, or those related to 
dietary habits, family lives, conversions, and relations with society in general. 


4 A detailed historical account, as well as an analysis of certain matters mentioned in here can 
be found in a recent contribution titled Intermarriage, Conversion, and Jewish Identity in Contem- 
porary Finland: A study of vernacular religion in the Finnish Jewish communities (see Czimbalmos 
2021a). 

5 The members of the Minhag Finland team: docent Ruth Illman, docent Simo Muir, PhD Dóra 
Pataricza, PhD Riikka Tuori and the author of this contribution. 

6 Other languages were also used when interviewing the members of the respective congrega- 
tions. However, these are languages that have such a minority position within the communities 
that they would potentially disclose the identity of the informants. They will therefore not be 
mentioned. 

7 Plural form of minhag: traditions, customs. 
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In addition to the gualitative interviews conducted within the Minhag Fin- 
land project, information derived from a large body of archival materials (such as 
board meeting minutes, membership and marriage registries, rabbinical corre- 
spondence, and other administrative documents) about and belonging to the 
Jewish Community of Helsinki were included in the study’s empirical material. 
Due to the diverse body of data, thematic analysis (see Braun/Clarke 2006; 
Braun/Clarke/Terry 2015) was chosen as an analysis method. Previous research 
has pointed to the existence of various power dynamics within the congregation, 
which resulted in different approaches to religious practices among the male and 
female congregants (see for example Czimbalmos 2020b, 2021a). Taking these re- 
sults into consideration, the analysis was implemented based on preconceived 
themes that proved to be very much present — both overtly and covertly - in the 
data set. The key themes that arose from the analysis were masculine disposition 
as symbolic capital and Cantonist ancestry as symbolic capital. 


4 Ethical considerations 


The material analysed in the current study involves sensitive data concerning the 
informants of the study as well as their immediate kin and close-knit community. 
Participation in the Minhag Finland research was voluntary, and the informed 
consent of the informants was obtained before proceeding. As agreed upon be- 
fore the collection began, the data use and storage will be overseen by Suomen 
Kirjallisuuden Seura (Finnish Literature Society), whose office will also serve as 
the data storage site." The Jewish Community of Helsinki granted access to their 
archival sources. In order to protect the identity of the informants, pseudonyms 
were used to refer to them. Certain interviews from the general Minhag Finland 
data set have previously been analysed and quoted from.” 


8 The same ethical guidelines were followed by everyone involved in the Minhag Finland pro- 
ject. 

9 In addition, the pseudonyms are not associated directly with the interview quotes among the 
list of references. This was to avoid the possibility of revealing the identity of the informants in 
the event that there were interviews that had been used in previous research. 
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5 The concept of symbolic capital 


Pierre Bourdieu’s approach can be summarised through the main concepts in his 
theoretical apparatus — habitus, capital, and field — that he established to facili- 
tate a relational analysis of social phenomena (see Grenfell 2008: 220-222; Kupari 
2016: 13). These essential tools can be used to uncover the mechanics of superi- 
ority and inequality in particular social spaces. 

According to Bourdieu, the social world can be conceptualised as a series of 
relatively autonomous but structurally homologous scenes or fields where various 
forms of cultural and material resources or capital are produced, consumed and 
circulated. Naturally, agents and their social positions are located within a given 
field, which is a space of both conflict and competition (see Bourdieu 1984; 
Wacquant 1992: 17-18; Navarro 2006: 14; Kupari 2016). The boundaries and pa- 
rameters of a given field will reflect the field’s history of struggles for particular 
forms of capital (see Swartz 1996). The structure of a field is essentially the product 
of its history, which is where previous struggles resulted in not only the particular 
constitution of that field but also in establishing the value of particular kinds of 
capital (see McKinnon/Trzebiatowska/Brittain 2011: 357). In the Bourdieuan un- 
derstanding, “capital denotes the different kinds of resources, values, and wealth 
around which crystallise the power relations in any field” (Kupari 2016: 13). 
Throughout their lives, individuals strive to maintain capital. Capital can take var- 
ious forms, and these are essentially determined by the field in which capital is 
used (see Bourdieu 1986: 252-253). Capital is therefore “a resource, effective in a 
given social arena that enables one to appropriate the specific profits arising out 
of participation and contest in it” (Wacquant 1998: 223). As sports players on a 
field, individuals are in a constant struggle to maintain their capital. Their posi- 
tions are influenced by the capitals that they can mobilise on the field, though 
capital cannot be evenly distributed among all individuals. For this reason, they 
are positioned hierarchically (see McKinnon/Trzebiatowska/Brittain 2011: 357). 

Symbolic capital is perhaps one of Bourdieu’s most ambiguous and signifi- 
cant concepts (see Steinmetz 2006: 449). In his own definition (1994: 8) he states 
that “Symbolic capital is any property (any form of capital whether physical, eco- 
nomic, cultural or social) when it is perceived by social agents endowed with cat- 
egories of perception which cause them to know it and recognise it, to give it 
value”. 

Similar to all forms of capital, symbolic capital is more or less equivalent to 
power — whether material or symbolic. They often reinforce one another, and in 
doing so, maintain the status quo. Making capital is an instrument of both “dom- 
ination and its reproduction in human society” (Rey 2014: 52). Symbolic capital 
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is not mere wealth that can be gathered and piled up; it is instead "a self-repro- 
ducing form of wealth, a kind of "accumulated labor? that gives its owner "credit" 
or the ability to appropriate the labor and products of others?" (Urban 2003: 360). 
Symbolic capital - like economic capital - is transferable to social networks. It is 
a form of prestige or honour that is attached to a family (see Bourdieu 1977: 177- 
179). When individuals or families convert certain goods to symbolic capital, they 
can successfully expand their power. 

When an activity’s domain gains autonomy from social, political, or eco- 
nomic constraints, the autonomisation generates elites who are the holders of a 
type of relevant capital, and responsible for the specific activity’s legitimate in- 
terpretation of representations and practices. The elites’ capital — regardless of 
its nature - is always a capital of recognition (see Hilgerz and Mangez 2014: 6). 
This is the case when the field becomes more and more autonomised, and the 
practical knowledge connected to the field’s specific history or heritage is objec- 
tified, celebrated and guarded by the “guardians of legitimate knowledge” 
(Hilgerz/Mangez 2014: 7). 

Religion scholar Terry Rey suggests that symbolic violence is also a central 
concept in Bourdieu’s theory, and thus adds it to the apparatus mentioned above 
(see Rey 2014). When explaining his suggestion, Rey draws on Loic Wacquant’s 
argument that “the whole of Bourdieu’s work may be interpreted as a materialist 
anthropology of the specific contribution that various forms of symbolic violence 
make to the reproduction and transformation of structures of domination” 
(Wacquant 1992: 14-15). The convertibility of different forms of capital is realised 
through implicit conversion rules that structure and are structured by the various 
fields of power operating within society, which are processes and rules of distinc- 
tion (see Gilleard 2020: 3). Dominant groups generally succeed in legitimising 
their own culture, and as a result, based on subjective perceptions of taste, re- 
main superior to those they consider inferior, (see Bourdieu 1984: 245). Essen- 
tially, they exercise symbolic violence and use their legitimate culture to monop- 
olise privileges, exclude individuals from high-status positions, or, to the 
contrary, assign them these same positions (see Bourdieu/Passeron 1977). The le- 
gitimate culture marked and defined by these groups is used to assume privileges 
and mark cultural proximity (see Bourdieu/Passeron 1977: 31). 

Bourdieu’s field theory (see Bourdieu 1993a) is fundamentally about power 
relations, symbolic struggles and inequalities in resources and capital (see Miller 
2016: 351). Bourdieu always considered class to be gendered, and for this reason 
class and gender are intimately connected. Nevertheless, he continued to pay lit- 
tle attention to the relationship between gender and different forms of capital. 
Moreover, he also considered capital to be gender-neutral (see Huppatz 2009: 46; 
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McCall 1992: 842). According to Diana Miller, Bourdieu’s theorisation on how 
gender relates to symbolic capital remains — as Miller puts it — “underdeveloped” 
in his body of work (Miller 2014: 464). Furthermore, Miller describes how in Mas- 
culine Domination (Bourdieu 2001), Bourdieu theorises gender relations — solely 
along the binary - within the dichotomy of a dominant-dominated relationship 
(see Miller 2014: 464). By ignoring certain gender relations, field theorists tend to 
ignore an axis of power and inequality (see Adkins/Skeggs 2004; Miller 2016: 
351). According to Kate Huppatz, gendered dispositions function as embodied 
forms of capital. For this reason, she differentiates between “masculine capital” 
and “feminine capital” (Huppatz 2009). Due to the importance of reputation, 
honour and esteem from the perspective of symbolic capital, gendering capital is 
of special importance. As Miller (2014: 563) argues: “A gender-free view of sym- 
bolic capital risks overlooking an important dynamic underlying this key form of 
currency in fields of cultural production”. 

In the current study, I argue that the Jewish Community of Helsinki utilises 
“masculine disposition” as a form of symbolic capital and that in the current case, 
male and masculine capitals continue to dominate the feminine and female capi- 
tals. Furthermore, I argue that when lacking this particular form of capital, con- 
gregants accumulate another form of symbolic capital (Cantonist ancestry as sym- 
bolic capital), which essentially occurs via the utilisation of kinship connections. 


6 Analysis 


6.1 Masculine disposition as symbolic capital 


Since the passage of the CMA and FRA by the Finnish Parliament, the gradual rise 
in intermarriage rates (see Czimbalmos 2019; Czimbalmos 2021a) has had an ef- 
fect on the community. Intermarriage is generally not supported by Orthodox 
Jewish religious authorities (see Hirt/Mintz/Stern 2015), which was also visible in 
the congregational attitudes at the time. This will be discussed later in this article. 


10 In the current context, masculine capital or masculine disposition equals identifying as a 
man, and being assigned the male gender at birth. Similarly, feminine or female disposition 
equals identifying as a woman and being assigned the female gender at birth. The reason behind 
the binary division is that none of the interview informants identified themselves as not belong- 
ing to the binary. 
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During his rabbinical term, Rabbi Simon Federbusch" issued a tagganah - a 
rabbinical statute — which confined the rights of intermarried men and denied 
them the right to be granted an aliyah” (see Czimbalmos 2019: 49-50). This re- 
sulted in a significant loss of their religious and social capital within the congre- 
gation. The decision was essentially the first example of using symbolic violence 
to exert power (see Bourdieu/Passeron 1977: 20) within the community. As the 
growing number of intermarriages affected more and more men (and consequen- 
tially, their rights to rise to the Torah), there was an attempt to change this “tra- 
dition”. However, it remained in practice until the 1970s (see Czimbalmos 2019: 
51). Even when men were denied the right to rise to the Torah, their presence was 
expected and necessary in the community for performing ritual obligations, 
which require a minyan — that is, a quorum of 10 adult Jewish men. Naturally, 
intermarried women faced social exclusion often and were subject to various de- 
grees of marginalisation within the community. These aren’t as well-docu- 
mented, however there are examples of women who lost their capital within the 
community and who were expelled from it by their families (see Czimbalmos 
2019; Kieding Banik/Ekholm 2018). There is also proof that they withdrew their 
membership from the congregation (see Czimbalmos 2019; HrJFH; Ak; NA Bmm; 
NA Hpl), which may have partially been the result of their social rejection (see 
Czimbalmos 2021a). 

Orthodox Judaism is a gender-traditional branch of Judaism (see Avishai 
2008; Avishai 2016). In (non-egalitarian) Orthodox Jewish communities - like the 
present one — men have certain ritual obligations in the synagogue, some of 
which do not concern women. In such communities, the official markers of sym- 
bolic capital lie in the Jewish law that the congregation seeks to follow, and can 
be exemplified by the status of children within the community: the status of chil- 
dren as halakhically Jewish is only “secured” if they convert to Judaism, or if their 
mother is Jewish. In such contexts or, in other words, fields, it is perhaps not very 
surprising that women often have devalued capital and live on the margins of 
their communities. Interestingly, however, the Minhag Finland informants prove 
that although this congregation may be nominally Orthodox, the majority of its 
membership does not identify themselves as Orthodox Jewish, but rather as tra- 
ditional Jewish, or secular. Nevertheless, in the current narratives, the congrega- 
tion is officially Orthodox but welcomes Jews from all denominations. 


11 The rabbi of the congregation until 1940. 
12 Granting an aliyah is calling on a member of a Jewish congregation to read a segment of the 
Torah. Receiving an aliyah is considered to be a great honour. 
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When the FRA of 1922 defined a child’s religious affiliation according to the 
father’s religion — against the requirements of the Orthodox Jewish law - the con- 
gregational membership faced a variety of administrative challenges. They were 
obliged to list the children in the congregational membership books — without 
acknowledging them as Jewish. The administrative difficulties and the growing 
number of halakhically non-Jewish children - who were nevertheless listed in 
the congregational membership books - led the congregation to establish the 
practice of childhood conversions as early as the 1950s (see Czimbalmos 2019). In 
order to maintain an Orthodox Jewish community (that is, a community that ac- 
cepts matrilineal descent or conversion as a basis of membership), the members 
of the congregation were essentially forced to reproduce the social order so that 
it would be consistent with the transformed “practical taxonomies” (Bourdieu 
1977: 97) of the period - as was already highlighted in previous research (see 
Czimbalmos 2021a). 

The taqqanah of Federbusch lost its validity in the 1970s (see Czimbalmos 
2019), and even though male congregants often described being pressured into 
marrying Jewish women, the examples of the congregational archives prove that 
they very often did not opt to do so (NA). With very few exceptions, it appears that 
female congregants experienced much harsher exclusion and consequences for 
their intermarriages than their male counterparts. Nevertheless, two male con- 
gregants from Cantonist families remember some negative consequences that 
male congregants faced when they got married or contemplated marrying some- 
one of a different faith: Itzak recalls being told — before he got married - that he 
was not allowed to marry anyone else but a Jew, whereas Moishe, who decided 
to get married to a non-Jewish woman during that same period, faced the rejec- 
tion of his own family when his mother said kaddish after him.” Due to the high 
number of intermarriages in the 1970s, Mordechai Lanxner™ organised the com- 
munity’s first large adulthood conversion group in 1977 (see Czimbalmos 2021a: 
58). The participants at the conversion that spring were mainly women who were 
married to male Cantonist congregants, or underage woman who were in a rela- 
tionship with a male Cantonist. 

In theory, when the FRA was changed in 1970 and made conform with the 
halakhah, the congregation earned a certain amount of additional autonomy. 
This was because they were no longer obliged to register children of non-Jewish 


13 The term specifically refers to the “The Mourner's Kaddish” — a part of the mourning rituals 
in Judaism in all prayer services, including funerals. “Saying Kaddish” unambiguously refers to 
the rituals of mourning. 

14 The deputy rabbi (1968-1973), then rabbi (1973-1982) for the Jewish Community of Helsinki. 
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mothers in their membership books, and the traditions they had established con- 
tinued to exist (see Czimbalmos 2021a: 63; Czimbalmos 2021b). In Genesis and 
Structure of the Religious Field (1991) Bourdieu states that "the autonomy of the 
religious field asserts itself in the tendency of specialists to lock themselves up in 
autarchic reference, to already accumulated religious knowledge in the esoteri- 
cism of a guasi-cumulative production, destined first of all for its producers” 
(Bourdieu 1991: 9). In the field that is currently being studied, this translates to 
establishing - and institutionalising — a system where due to the small size of the 
Jewish marriage market, intermarriages became acceptable - if not encouraged 
— and intermarried men could remain legitimate members of the congregations. 
This was in contrast to their female counterparts, who within the community 
faced social rejection or exclusion, or various forms of symbolic violence. Up until 
March 2018, the circumcision of male children - regardless of whether or not they 
are halakhically Jewish — was a prerequisite for accepting children into the Jew- 
ish school or congregation. Eva, a mother of two, explicitly commented on this 
matter when discussing circumcision, which she perceived to be unnecessary, 
since "if the mother is Jewish, the child is Jewish". Leia, a young woman of Can- 
tonist ancestry, talked about the requirement of circumcision, for which she said 
she “doesn’t see any reason why she would do that” other than to make her child 
a member of the congregation. Maya, another female informant, talked about is- 
sues of certain individuals exercising *power". She illustrated her point by talk- 
ing about two examples that were particularly hurtful for her. One was her son's 
bar mitzvah”, where she was initially told to sit at the threshold of the door to the 
congregation's minyen room - the place where the event took place. Eventually, 
she did not comply with the request and decided to sit inside the room. The other 
one was at the funeral of her mother, where a member of Chevra Kadisha' wanted 
to forbid her from shovelling soil onto the coffin, which she eventually did do by 
holding the shovel with her son. The examples of these women show that the 
congregation's male members continue to hold a very specific symbolic capital 
within the community, one that is predominantly connected to their gender. 
Undeniably, in an Orthodox Jewish community, its religious law or traditions 
may be used as tools for justifying or denying women the right to specific actions 
- as was the case with intermarried men after the taqqanah. In the case of 
women's involvement in services and many other matters related to *Orthodox 
Jewish practice", there is room for discussion about Jewish law and its 


15 Coming of age ceremony. 
16 Lit. "Holy Society”. A group of Jewish men and women who are responsible for preparing the 
deceased for their burial. 
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interpretations. In the current case, for example, even though the Orthodox un- 
derstandings of the Jewish law are applied, particular importance is attributed to 
patrilineal ancestry. One example that illustrates this can be seen in certain litur- 
gical interpretations, the most intriguing of these perhaps being the one con- 
nected to the process of calling male congregants to the Torah. For this, Jews are 
traditionally “divided” into three main tribes: Cohanim, Leviim and Yehudim.” 
From the liturgical perspective, this is especially relevant, as in Orthodox congre- 
gations, Cohanim, Leviim and Yehudim are called up to the Torah in this partic- 
ular order. The statuses of Cohanim and Levi’im are inherited via patrilineal an- 
cestry. Therefore, if a Cohen or Levi marries a non-Jewish woman, their future 
(male) child will lose his father’s status as a Cohen or Levi, and as such, will even 
fall into the tribe of Yehudim following conversion to Judaism. Regardless of this 
perception of the halakhah, children of Leviim from halakhically non-Jewish 
mothers are being called up to the Torah as Levi’im, which is proof that masculine 
disposition is a form of symbolic capital within the community. 

Therefore, the struggle that started with the growing number of intermarriages, 
and thus, the growing number of halakhically non-Jewish children in the congrega- 
tion, resulted in certain rules that essentially allow individuals of masculine dispo- 
sition to dominate the field — regardless of whether or not those rules are in accord- 
ance with Orthodox Jewish law. Specific authority, a "characteristic of the field in 
question" (Bourdieu 1993b: 73), has been successfully monopolised by those who 
possess masculine disposition — the congregation's symbolic capital. 


6.2 Cantonist ancestry as symbolic capital 


The gender-traditional nature of Judaism and the domination of those who pos- 
sessed a particular kind of symbolic capital - in this case masculine disposition 


17 According to the Jewish tradition, Jacob had twelve sons: their descendants grew into the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel, among whom the Land of Israel was divided when Joshua conquered it. 
After the death of King Solomon, this land was divided into the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 
Ten of twelve tribes were lost, and the remaining ones became known as “Jews” as an indication 
of the fact that they descended from the tribe of Judah. Many other Jews from the other tribes 
also lived in Judah, but over the years, their own separate identity seemed to have ceased, with 
one exception: the tribe of Levi, within which there were descendants of the High Priest 
(Aharon), who are today known as Cohanim. Thus, today there are three groups within the Jews: 
those descending from Aharon (Cohanim), those from the tribe of Levi (Levi'im) and the others, 
with no particular ancestry connected with either of these, to that of Yehudim. In many non- 
Orthodox denominations of Judaism, the ties to these tribes have essentially little or no im- 
portance in practice. 
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— was a key and defining theme in the interview and archival materials. Another 
key theme was identified through the analytical process. Masculine disposition 
in itself may be "enough" for upholding certain positions or practicing certain 
traditions in the congregation, but there is another kind of symbolic capital that 
enables one to exercise power among its members. This form of capital is rooted 
in the "unigue history" of the congregation. As such, it pertains to its founders, 
“the Cantonists”, and is therefore referred to as Cantonist ancestry as symbolic 
capital in the current study. 

A male informant, Shimon, who joined the congregation after converting to 
Judaism, described this phenomenon as the following: “...these Cantonist [men] 
do not call their children converts, even if they, by all means, are converts. They 
have this kind of a matter of honour [issue]”. Solely by having male relatives of 
Cantonist ancestry can individuals accumulate symbolic capital, a “capital of 
recognition” (Hilgerz/Mangez 2014: 6) within the communities. Various exam- 
ples derived from both the archival and interview materials indicate that the cap- 
ital accumulated via ancestral ties started to become present in the congregation 
as a form of symbolic capital, in addition masculine disposition. This capital 
could be accumulated not only via inheriting it (that is, being born in a family 
with Cantonist roots), but also via acquired kinship relationships, such as mar- 
riage. This is exemplified by the gradual social acceptance of women who con- 
verted, for example, in the 1970s. Prior to this period, conversions were not fre- 
quently practiced in the community. 

One informant, Chaya, recalls not feeling included in the community and 
even being referred to as a “mistress” up until her son’s bar mitzvah. At the event, 
she impressed the older male community members in powerful positions with her 
reproduction of traditional “Finnish-Jewish dishes”, and as such re-created one 
of the embodiments of Finnish-Jewish “Cantonist culture”. With this action, she 
became in a sense a carrier of symbolic capital. Another informant, who joined 
the congregation in similar circumstances, talked in her interview about how her 
peers and their husbands were often not greeted, in the latter case because they 
were married to converted women. Both women talked about a lengthy learning 
process that proceeded their conversions, which entailed studying the Jewish law 
and local traditions, the latter including recipes and dietary customs specific to 
the Helsinki community. With their learning came a form of symbolic capital and 
an embodied, particular disposition that confirmed their adherence to the - to 
use Bourdieu’s analogy - “rules of the game”. Through the “practical mastery of 
the specific heritage" (Hilgerz/Mangez 2014: 7) — even without identifying as a 
man — they were therefore able to accumulate the other kind of symbolic capital. 
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A couple of years after the first local adulthood conversions in the 1980s, im- 
migrants started to arrive in Finland as the country became more global. Some of 
them described the Jewish Community of Helsinki as a rather, — in their view — 
hostile environment. Various informants and congregants reported that the local 
families and individuals accumulated cultural items and regarded their tradi- 
tions as the only legitimate ones. Even after the influx of new congregants at the 
end of the 1970s, it was still somewhat unusual for non-Finnish born Jews to ar- 
rive in the congregation. For this reason, when a new person appeared, the con- 
gregants’ reception was rather cold, as they were “not used to” having “outsid- 
ers” in the community. 

One woman, Sarah, who in the 1980s came the community from another Ask- 
henazi community, recalled being corrected when she used the Southern Yiddish 
dialect to pronounce certain words, whereas the dialect spoken in Helsinki was 
Northeastern Yiddish.” As Schwartz describes, “privilege and prestige can be 
transmitted intergenerationally through forms of cultural capital” (Swartz 1996: 
76), which is essentially what Sarah and the earlier quoted Shimon observed 
among certain Cantonist families who produced the “elite”. They were (and are) 
the honourable, prestigious ones who remained in influential positions within 
the congregation, either in an official or non-official capacity. Sarah referred to 
this as a “fallacy”, where locals claimed to have represented the “old-line, tradi- 
tional religious Finnish Jews”, overpowering other congregants whose Jewish an- 
cestry originated outside of Finland. In her view symbolic capital has also been 
accumulated by congregants who joined the community at a later stage -in 1977, 
for example - after becoming romantically involved with a Finnish Jew of Can- 
tonist ancestry. 

In a similar vein, many informants mentioned the case of Jews who arrived 
in Finland from the former Soviet Union, or congregants who arrived later from 
other countries (such as Israel) as expats, and how they had similar experiences. 
Regardless of whether or not they were in theory Jewish according to halakhah, 
they were not recognised as legitimate (enough) congregants as they did not pos- 
sess the other form of symbolic capital — in other words, the symbolic capital of 
Cantonist ancestry. Adam, a member who joined the community after arriving in 
Finland from abroad, remembers that shortly after he and his family joined the 
congregation, he often heard congregants talking about the Israelis, asking “Why 


18 Ina personal conversation, the expert of the topic, Simo Muir, clarified that the Yiddish spo- 
ken in Helsinki was in fact a variety of sub-dialects of North-Eastern Yiddish. I would like to 
thank Muir for this important remark. For further reading, see: Muir, Simo (2004): Yiddish in 
Helsinki. Study of a Colonial Yiddish Dialect and Culture. Helsinki: Finnish Oriental Society. 
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did they come here?” or “Why did they leave Israel? They should be living in Is- 
rael”. Moishe, a congregant of Cantonist ancestry, also reflected on this issue: 


[...] but then there have been like immigrants, who then have brought in something new 
and different. With all the respect, when you give your pinky finger, it doesn't take long that 
your whole hand is gone. I am not a believer. I am not a believer in any way, but traditions 
and old things are so important to me! And I think about my children: what kind of a com- 
munity will they get? It's different from what I had, or what kind of a congregation I lived 
in. And that's not what I want. I want those traditions in the synagogue, and those traditions 
connected to [the community], to be the same. 


Further in our discussion, he said that he understands the change and is in favour 
of it in general, but new melodies and liturgical traditions are not *changing the 
community for the better", since they do not affect the everyday life of the com- 
munity. He also highlighted that he does not attend the synagogue's services very 
often. Nevertheless, he found it important to preserve the "old things" that he 
had been used to since childhood. Many of the Israeli immigrants arriving in Fin- 
land have Mizrahi or Sephardi backgrounds. This means that the liturgical tradi- 
tions that they are familiar with - if they are familiar with any at all - are signifi- 
cantly different from the Ashkenazi ones that the community adheres to: they 
lack the previously mentioned "practical mastery of the specific heritage" 
(Hilgerz/Mangez 2014: 7) that the possessors of Cantonist symbolic capital re- 
quire. A young woman, Chaya, who was raised in this congregation but does not 
have Cantonist ancestry, talked in detail about how, as a child, Cantonist ances- 
try was referred to as superior. She was judgemental of the practice of belonging 
to certain traditions without re-evaluating them, or without having sufficient un- 
derstanding of them. She concluded her interview by saying that "tradition is 
peer pressure from dead people", suggesting that the congregational member- 
ship has changed considerably, and thus certain traditions could also be sub- 
jected to modification. Undeniably, members who had Cantonist roots, such as 
the informant Moishe - and perhaps others who have similar feelings about ad- 
justing or adapting these traditions to the congregational membership's require- 
ments — have not recognised that individuals who were raised in other commu- 
nities may have equally sentimental feelings about their own local traditions, and 
by not being allowed to practice them, feel that they are at the margins of the 
Helsinki community. Consistent with Bourdieu's theory on religion, congregants 
who hold Cantonist ancestry as a form of symbolic capital often appear to be striv- 
ing to legitimise their own culture (that is, their own traditions) based on their 
subjective perceptions of what they consider right or wrong. This is informed by 
their own experiences (see Bourdieu 1984: 245). Of course, not all informants ad- 
dressed the topic with such negative views. Isaac, who is from a Cantonist family, 
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talked about the Israeli “influx” in a somewhat positive manner, which according 
to many, is not a common perspective amongst congregation members with Can- 
tonist ancestry. 


[...] most of the Israelis who moved to Finland had a Sephardic background, and many of 
them came from very traditional religious homes. So, one thing that was a very positive 
contribution to the community's religious life was that we got people to go to the synagogue 
who could read the Torah and so on. But of course, the way they read the Torah, and the 
way they sang the traditional songs, were a little bit different from our Ashkenazi tradition. 
And that brought about some discussion and maybe also some problems and so on. And it 
also brought some changes to some traditions... 


One of the early "Israeli arrivers", Samuel, said that many of his peers who were 
brought up in Sephardic communities considered the synagogue "too Ask- 
henazi". In his opinion, many of them were married to non-Jews and were "afraid 
to join" the community, knowing that they will be marginalised cultural produc- 
ers without any ancestral ties to local families. This was regardless of whether or 
not they have more liturgical knowledge than their Cantonist counterparts. He 
was traditionally from an Askhenazi environment and did not feel uncomfortable 
in the congregation, but was nonetheless aware of the importance of Cantonist 
ancestry. Hanna, who has Mizrachi roots and joined a community years after the 
first “influx” of foreigners, remembered a case from recent years where a commu- 
nity member was not even allowed to read the Torah according to his tradition, 
and was thus denied the prestige associated with this practice: 


The community could be more open and not so Ashkenazi. [...] It will not hurt if once there 
would be a prayer in a Sephardi way, and if it was allowed to read the Torah, for example, 
the Yemen[ite] way. [...] Because it's still reading the Torah, it's not about how you read it. 
And some want to read it according to their own traditions. So it should not be *not as good" 
as the Ashkenazi way and not allowed in here. 


People in the congregation with Mizrachi or Sephardi backgrounds have been at- 
tempting to organise “non-Askhenazi” services, but they are rarely, if ever, al- 
lowed to hold them. Even with a certain form of capital - the capital of masculine 
disposition — they are still left on the margins. They can fulfil certain ritual obli- 
gations, but only in ways that are accepted by those in positions of power. Deny- 
ing these possibilities to the congregants seems to stem from the idealised and 
unique Finnish-Jewish identity rooted in the traditions of — as one young inform- 
ant named Levi put it — "the forefathers". That is to say, in the traditions of the 
Cantonist men who founded the congregation over 100 years ago. 

Interestingly, however, certain traditions of Sephardi origin were eventually 
accepted in the community. One example of this the Ne'ila at Yom Kippur, which 
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was introduced by a male congregant and involves singing El Nora Alila” . De- 
spite the initial reluctance and the perhaps not so positive initial reception of 
gerim" in the community, today converts form a big part of the congregational 
membership. Benyamin, a member of Cantonist ancestry, explicitly referred to 
the growing number of converts who did not have any familial or ancestral affili- 
ation to Judaism: “Of course, when you go to the synagogue nowadays, you no- 
tice right away that there are only five-six Cantonist families around. The rest are 
Israelis, or Finnish converts, even downstairs among the men”. 

“Even downstairs among the men” is an explicit reference to the men who 
convert to Judaism without having been affiliated with a Jewish woman - which 
was and is still a relatively rare phenomenon in the congregation (see Czimbal- 
mos 2021b). By “Finnish converts”, he is referring to those women who converted 
to Judaism after meeting their local Jewish spouses. As such, he - perhaps unin- 
tentionally — distinguishes between the converts (both men and women) who ac- 
cumulate symbolic capital through their family relations - either via marriage or 
via patrilineal ancestry. David, whose Jewish ancestry is non-Cantonist, is reflect- 
ing on the prestigious position of the elite families when he says: 


[...] [the congregation] in Helsinki has been a very closed community. [...] here, there is this 
very special situation, that if someone comes from a - so to say — “Cantonist” family, then 
he is automatically Jewish if he keeps his surname [...] in Helsinki, the cultural aspects of 
Judaism [Jewishness] are emphasised. 


Along with David, Abraham mentioned that the capital valued in the congrega- 
tion is not strictly connected to any sense of liturgical knowledge that they would 
consider important within the community. According to Abraham, congregants 
of Cantonist ancestry attempt to “preserve their culture” without sufficient litur- 
gical or halakhic knowledge and solely based on their kinship connections to the 
community’s founders: 


[...] if someone tells, “My grandfather was a fiddler”, the same person cannot say that he is 
also a fiddler — unless he is able to play the violin. Like, if you want to be a fiddler, it is not 
enough that your grandfather was a fiddler. If you can’t play the violin, you can’t say that 
you are a fiddler! 


19 A liturgical poem, that begins the Ne’ilah service at the conclusion of Yom Kippur, the day of 
atonement. Though it is mainly recited as part of the Sephardi and Mizrachi liturgy, it has also 
been adopted into Ashkenazi services. 

20 Converts. 
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Essentially, his fiddler metaphor not only touches upon the often-debated gues- 
tion of “what constitutes Jewishness" (see, e.g., Illman/Czimbalmos 2020), it also 
reflects on the issue of capital and the “practical mastery of the specific heritage” 
(Hilgerz/Mangez 2014: 7) that is objectified in the congregation. This aspect was 
and is frequently addressed, especially by those who joined at a later stage in 
their lives — either because they arrived in Finland as adults or because they de- 
cided to convert to Judaism, which in many cases means that they had to com- 
plete rather intensive studies before the giyur. Deborah, a young convert, explic- 
itly addressed the current congregational membership division and talked about 
“certain groups” within the community. She also addressed the issue of converts 
who have no kinship relations with these groups and who end up at the margins 
of the community as a result. In response, they establish their own circles, which 
then results in the congregation having three different groups: “the Cantonists”, 
“the Israelis” or the “converts”. In practice — she said — “you become a member 
of the Cantonist or Israeli group if you marry someone from the group” — which 
is in line with the earlier experiences of women who married Cantonist men in 
the 1970s, and thus accumulated the valued capital by putting up with the tradi- 
tions of their spouses’ families. 


7 Conclusion 


In this paper, I argued that two particular kinds of capital had been accumulated 
in the Jewish Community of Helsinki over the course of the past century: mascu- 
line disposition and Cantonist ancestry as symbolic capital. 

Members of the Jewish Community of Helsinki strove to maintain these two 
distinct forms of symbolic capital. The result, as Bourdieu also concluded, is that 
they are by and large determined by the field and context in which they are used 
(see Bourdieu 1986: 252-253). 

Due to the controversies that arose from the Finnish law and the Jewish law 
at the beginning of the 20" century, intermarried Jewish women and men alike 
suffered from a loss of power and exclusion within their community (see Czim- 
balmos 2019; Czimbalmos 2021a). The congregation’s leadership, along with the 
guidelines they received from certain rabbinical authorities, established a system 
that ensured that Jewish men regained their power within their congregation (see 
Czimbalmos 2021a: 65-66), which established their gender as a form of symbolic 
capital within their communities. As the examples in this study show, the Jewish 
Community of Helsinki utilises masculine disposition as a form of symbolic cap- 
ital, and in the current case, male or masculine capital continues to dominate the 
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feminine or female capital. Furthermore, when lacking the necessary masculine 
disposition, congregants can accumulate another form of symbolic capital, Can- 
tonist ancestry, by utilising kinship connections and acguiring the "practical 
mastery of the specific heritage? (Hilgerz/Mangez 2014: 7). These forms of capital 
allowed male congregants and those who joined their families via kinship rela- 
tions (such as marriage) to maintain the status guo and reproduce their domina- 
tion within their congregation. 

Via the reproduction of these two forms of symbolic capital, certain members 
of the different congregations reproduce "structures of domination" (Wacguant 
1992: 14) within their community. The dominant groups, that is, Cantonist men, 
or those who can acguire Cantonist capital through marriage, for example, have 
succeeded in legitimising their power within their congregation through the sub- 
jective perceptions that they attributed to their ancestry. As such, by denying cer- 
tain individuals the ability to change certain traditions or the "rules of the game", 
for example, they are able to keep their power and legitimacy while also exercis- 
ing symbolic violence within the Jewish community. By applying specific "con- 
servation strategies” (Bourdieu 1993b: 73) as a means of monopolising capital, 
they are the ones who determine the power relations within the field. 

Naturally, the examples only represent one part of the bigger picture and are 
based on the experiences of individuals who volunteered to take part in a broader 
research project. For these reasons, they cannot be considered universal. Never- 
theless, they can indicate an underlying phenomenon or narrative in the congre- 
gation that may result in certain members leaving the community altogether or 
not attending its events frequently. As the examples I’ve given point out, the two 
main types of symbolic capital that are accumulated in the Jewish Community of 
Helsinki are also connected to experiences of social exclusion. Both forms of sym- 
bolic capital are shared by certain members of the congregation and are consid- 
ered culturally superior. The symbolic profit gained through the transmission of 
these forms of capital is the ability to maintain the boundaries of the community 
and its unique identity, where the form of desired symbolic capital essentially 
stems from masculine dispositions and the accumulation of Cantonist ancestry. 
Through the production of these forms of symbolic capital — and as a result, sym- 
bolic boundaries — inequalities are produced (Lamont/Pendergrass/Pachucki 
2015: 851) within the community. 

The textual sources of the current study, as well as the individual narratives 
of the informants, echo the experiences of exclusion and marginalisation of those 
who failed to accumulate the Jewish Community of Helsinki’s two kinds of sym- 
bolic capital. 
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Interview material 


Minhag Finland Interviews. 
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c. Online sources 
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Together we Stand? 


Exploring National Identification Among Israeli Arabs, Jews and 
Immigrants Following Israeli Military Successes 


1 Introduction 


Notwithstanding differences between social subgroups in contemporary Israeli 
society, a majority of both Jewish and Arab Israelis have proclaimed their pride 
over the past decade in being Israeli and have done so despite the fact that they 
have freguently experienced political violence. This interesting data illustrates 
the complex nature of group identification, as Israeli Arabs constitute a national 
minority that has little connection with the State of Israel’s core Zionist ethos. 
Additionally, Israeli Arabs suffer from ongoing discrimination (even in the eyes 
of the majority of the Jewish public, see Hermann et al. 2016), and are in a “tight 
spot” where the ongoing Israeli-Palestinian conflict is concerned. 

Group identification is regarded as an important phenomenon by social sci- 
entists, especially as it pertains to national identification. The importance of 
one’s sense of national identification was previously researched as part of nation- 
building processes (see Bendix 1980) and was more recently addressed with re- 
gard to the European refugee crisis, Brexit and the resurgence of right-wing po- 
litical parties across the globe (see Bekhuis et al. 2013; Gusterson 2017; Kaufmann 
2016; Osborne et al. 2017). While identity salience! changes over time and in 


1 Scholarship emphasises the multidimensionality of the self and conceptualises the self in 
terms of multiple role-based concepts (e.g., McCall/Simmons 1978, Rosenberg 1979). Social psy- 
chologists and sociologists tend to “conceive important parts of self as identities, or internalized 
role designations ... thus the organization attributed to self often pertains to the way in which 
discrete identities relate to each other” (Stryker/Serpe 1994: 17). Parts of the self, also referred to 
as identities, are organized hierarchically according to salience or psychological centrality 
(Stryker/Serpe 1994). According to Brenner, Serpe, and Stryker “... the likelihood of a given iden- 
tity being played out in social interaction will be significantly impacted by the salience of the 
identity relative to the salience of other identities the person holds” (2014: 232). Identity Salience 
refers to “the probability that a given identity will be invoked in social interaction” (Stryker 1968, 
[1980] 2003) or, alternatively, as a substantial propensity to define a situation in a way that 


8 Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [EJ ENN] This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 International License. 
https: //doi.org/10.1515/9783111039633-007 
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relation to broader societal perceptions (see Gilroy 1997: 305), violent conflicts 
pose a threat to national identification and, as a result, profoundly affect it. 
Whereas threats to identity were found to enhance identity salience, their effects 
vis a vis group identification remain insufficiently understood. 

How resilient is the national identity of individuals in the face of persistent po- 
litical violence? Whereas the relevant literature considers political violence a unitary 
phenomenon and primarily focuses on the effects of exposure to the violence itself, 
it consistently overlooks the impact of its outcome. Do distinct outcomes of political 
violence (such as wars and military operations) affect national identification in dif- 
ferent ways? Does group performance (success vs failure) or membership in an eth- 
nic group (ethnic minority vs minority) influence the impact? 

According to social identity theory, one of the most comprehensive theories 
of group relations (see Abrams/Hogg 1990; Emler/Hopkins 1990; Tajfel 1974; 
Tajfel/Turner 1979; Turner 1975), a prime motive for individuals to identify with a 
specific group is that it enhances their esteem, both in their own eyes and in the 
eyes of others. Whereas individuals are motivated to proclaim their association 
with a successful group, this may have negative social consequences for mem- 
bers with a low status or who belong to a losing group. It is thus to be expected 
that victories and defeats will have distinct impacts where group identification is 
concerned. Therefore, this paper aims to explore the impact of the aftermath of 
political violence (based on group performance framed by the local media) on 
national identification across social groups in Israeli society (Jews, Arabs, and 
Immigrants). Bearing in mind the multi-layered nature of individual identities, 
mechanisms of inclusion and exclusion within national and religious communi- 
ties, and Israel’s political history, the various social groups are expected to illus- 
trate distinct impacts. 


2 Theoretical framework and hypotheses 


In the past, most countries were assumed to be nation-states that mainly encom- 
passed a single dominant ethnic group (see Smith/Jarkko 1998). However, minor- 
ities seeking self-determination, along with immigration and modern politics, led 
to the prevalence of multi-ethnic, heterogenic states (such as the UK, Canada and 
Spain) (see Gurr 2000). 


provides an opportunity to perform that identity (Stryker/Serpe 1982; Brenner/Serpe/Stryker 
2014: 232). 
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National identity is considered "the cohesive force that holds nation-states 
together" (Smith/Jarkko, 1998: 1). Affinity with the state or a sense of patriotism 
has not only been associated with government effectiveness (see Ahlerup/Hans- 
son 2011), tax compliance (see Konrad/Oari 2012), pro-trade preferences (see 
Mayda/Rodrik 2005), support for a united European community (see Risse 2015), 
and life satisfaction at an individual level (see Morrison et al. 2011; Rees- 
kens/Wright 2011), but also with nationalist attitudes (see Smith/Jarkko 1998; 
Wagner et al. 2012). In this study, national pride is used as a proxy for Israeli na- 
tional identification. This operationalisation is appropriate given Smith/Kim’s 
definition of “national pride” as “the positive effect that the public feels towards 
their country, resulting from their national identity” (2006: 127). National pride 
is both the sense of esteem that a person has for one’s nation as well as the self- 
esteem? that one derives from their national identity (see Smith/Kim 2006). 

Whereas individuals strive to maintain or enhance their self-esteem and 
achieve a positive self-concept, social identity theory posits that an essential part 
of an individual’s sense of self is derived from membership in social groups (i.e. 
social identity) (see Emler/Hopkins 1990; Tajfel 1959; Tajfel/Turner 1979). In 
other words, the self-esteem of individuals was found to be associated with their 
group’s status/value (see Tajfel 1981). Values connotations associated with 
groups are the result of social comparisons between one’s in-group and a relevant 
out-group. Consequently, groups compete not just for material resources, but for 
anything that can enhance their self-definition: i.e. positive social identity (see 
Abrams/Hogg 1990; Oakes/Turner 1980; Turner 1981). Consequently, individuals 
are motivated to Bask in Reflected Glory (BIRGing) and proclaim their associa- 
tions with a successful group, and to Cut Off Reflected Failure (CORFing), which, 
in other words, means to dissociate oneself from a losing group. 

BIRGing is a strategic impression management technique that enables indi- 
viduals to raise their esteem in the eyes of others by publicising their connection 
with a successful other (see Hirt et al. 1992) without having been instrumental to 
that success. BIRGing involves a process of unit formation between the individual 
and the successful group (see Cialdini et al. 1976) and is considered an essential 
means by which individuals maintain a positive self-concept (see Tesser 1988). 
The tendency to BIRG explains the “fair weather” fandom that is observed when 
sports teams are successful (see Becker/Suls 1983; Cratty 1983; Hirt et al. 1992) 
and, following a positively evaluated group performance (e.g. victory in a war, or 


2 Self-esteem was explicitly referred to as a motivation behind intergroup behaviour. 
(Tajfel/Turner 1979: 40). 
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the successful completion of a military operation - H1), contributes to an expected 
increase in in-group identification among the general population. 

While identifying with a group may affirm an individual’s sense of self-worth, 
a group’s debacle may lead to negative and unavoidable consequences (see Ed- 
wards 1973; Roberts 1976). Accordingly, an important corollary to BIRGing is 
CORFing, an image protection tactic that enables individuals to avoid being as- 
sociated with an unsuccessful other and to distance themselves from them (see 
Snyder et al. 1983). A classic example of the tendency to CORF is the “kill- 
ing/shooting the messenger” metaphor, which describes peoples’ reluctance to 
deliver bad news as a means to avoid association with the message and the neg- 
ative evaluations that follow (see Manis et al. 1974). 

Whereas the general Israeli population is expected to follow H1, relevant 
scholarship identified asymmetric attitudes towards one’s country within minor- 
ity and majority groups. According to Staerklé et al. (2010), ethnic, linguistic and 
religious majorities tend to identify more with the nation and are more inclined 
to strongly endorse a nationalist ideology than minorities do. Staerklé et al. also 
found that the most considerable difference between minorities and majorities 
exists in ethnically diverse countries (see 2010: 491). Dowley & Silver (2000) ob- 
tained a similar finding and attributed it to a cohort effect (see Smith/Jarkko 
1998). Consequently, and against the backdrop of the aforementioned academic 
literature, members of distinct minority groups are not expected to follow the 
general relationship between group identification and group performance (which 
in this case corresponds to increased national identification following Israeli mil- 
itary successes) (The “Minority Hypothesis”: H2). 


2.1 Israeli society in context 


Israeli society, with its high heterogeneity of various groups representing class, 
religious, national, ethnic and cultural differences, is often seen as the ultimate 
“laboratory conducive to the study of the development of negative political atti- 
tudes towards various minority groups” (Canetti-Nisim et al. 2008: 91). The main 
ethnic groups, Jewish and Arab Israelis’, split into subgroups with distinct iden- 
tities. Jews divide according to levels of religiosity, ethnic background‘ and time 


3 According to current reports by the Central Bureau of Statistics (2020c), Jews constitute 73.9% 
of Israel's population, Arabs/Palestinians constitute 21.1%. 

4 Ashkenazi Jews exiled to Europe and Sephardic/Mizrachi Jews exiled to Spain, North Africa 
and Middle Eastern countries. 
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of immigration (new immigrants and old-timers). Non-Jews mainly split into 
Christian Arabs, Muslim Arabs, Druze and Bedouin. 

External threats are known to function as cohesive factors. Consequently, Is- 
rael’s security situation and past wars have served to entrench a deep sense of 
shared destiny (e.g., Bar-Tal, 2013). However, studies on the aftermath of political 
violence also point to negative attitudes and fragmentation among various social 
groups in Israel (cf. Sullivan et al., 1985; Pedahzur & Yishai, 1999; Canetti-Nisim 
& Pedahzur, 2003). 

Two notable minority groups in contemporary Israeli society are Arab Israelis 
and immigrants. The former constitutes an ethnic minority’ in a country widely 
perceived as the “Jewish state” and the homeland of the Jewish people (see Herzl 
1896). The latter are distinguished from the native population due to their foreign 
origin and, at times, religion®. Members of both groups often report a sense of 
social exclusion and marginalisation alongside a feeling of being treated as sec- 
ond-class citizens (see Ghanem 2016; Raijman 2010, Raz 2004). 

One can hypothesise that due to processes of marginalisation and social and 
political exclusion, these minority group members may not perceive the states’ 
victory as “their own”. With this being the case, an increase in national identifi- 
cation following Israeli victories is unlikely to manifest itself among members of 
the two observed minority groups. The more segregated and discriminated 
against the members of these groups perceive themselves to be, the more likely 
that they will experience a decrease in national identification following Israeli 
victories. Due to the context of the warfare being analysed (the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict), this is especially true for Arab Israelis. 


2.2 The use of emphasis and equivalence framing in shaping 
individual opinion 


This research is predicated on the fact that national identification within Israel 
(operationalised as national pride) fluctuates following discrepant outcomes of 
political violence that Israel participated in. Assessments of outcomes that were 


5 Assuch, the overall level of national identification among Arab Israelis is expected to be lower 
than that of the (predominantly Jewish) general population and of Jewish Israelis. 

6 While FSU immigrants to Israel are predominantly Jewish, according to the Israeli Ministry of 
the Interior, 61.5% of Russians (about 34,552 persons) and 66% of Ukrainian (26,256 persons) 
immigrants that arrived in Israel between 2012 and 2019 are not Jewish (as they are dece- 
dents/partners of Jews, they were granted Israeli citizenship according to the Law of Return (Na- 
hshoni 2019). See further discussion under the “Discussion” section). 
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conducted by individuals are rarely based on the measurement of objectives (mil- 
itary achievements, deaths inflicted by each party, etc.). Politicians, interest 
groups and media outlets strive to shape the preferences of ordinary individuals, 
whose opinions affect electoral outcomes and often guide day-to-day policy de- 
cisions (e.g. Erikson/MacKuen/Stimson 2002). They often do so by employing 
specific communication frames (see Druckman 2011; Gitlin 2003; Iyengar 1990). 

Framing’ refers to ‘the way the story is written or produced’, including the 
orienting headlines, specific word choices, rhetorical devices employed, narra- 
tive form, etc.” (Jamieson/Cappella, 1997: 39). As highlighted by Druckman, “the 
frame leads to alternative representations of the problem and can result in dis- 
tinct evaluations and preferences” (2011: 6). A competition over which many sub- 
stantively distinct values or considerations should carry the day results in a stra- 
tegic political environment of competing information (see Berelson et al. 1986; 
Schattschneider 1960). Two common frames include emphasis framing and 
equivalence framing. 

Emphasis framing is a persuasion technique that draws attention to specific 
aspects that encourage certain interpretations of the relevant context and dis- 
courage others (see Schutz 2013a). It applies to a broad range of decisions where 
no “correct answer” exists. Politicians, interest groups and media outlets strive 
to shape the preferences of ordinary individuals whose opinions affect electoral 
outcomes and often guide day-to-day policy decisions (e.g., Erikson/MacK- 
uen/Stimson 2002). 

Equivalence framing is defined as purposely stating or logically portraying 
equivalent information in a way that encourages specific interpretations and dis- 
courages others. This is in order to alter our preferences. Whereas emphasis fram- 
ing focuses on different information, equivalence framing focuses on the same in- 
formation while attempting to phrase it in the most compelling way (see Schutz, 
2013b). For example, Nelson, Clawson and Oxley (1997) studied people's willing- 
ness to allow hate groups to conduct a rally. They found that specific framing was 
significant in affecting an individual's views of the opposing arguments (free 
speech vs public safety) and caused them to adjust their preferences accordingly. 

In the current research, both frames were employed by the Israeli press in 
communicating the aftermath of each episode of political violence (either suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful from the Israeli point of view), which affected each Is- 
raeli's national identification. 
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3 Data, measures, method 


To test the effect of discrepant outcomes of political violence on individual na- 
tional identification at the micro level, it was necessary to focus on one particular 
country. Due to theoretical and methodological considerations, the study was re- 
stricted to Israel. As the theory that formed the basis of this study reguired group 
members to respond to various outcomes of political violence, it was necessary to 
identify a country that experienced recurrent violence with diverse outcomes. Is- 
rael has experienced chronic and persistent political violence that has been char- 
acterised by periods of fighting, such as wars and military operations. During the 
years that the study was conducted, from 2003 to 2013, Israel endured nine periods 
of political violence, which thereby fulfilled the aforementioned prerequisite. 

Furthermore, political violence has a salient presence in the lives of Israelis, 
as the country is only 22,072 km?, and the relevant fighting periods concerned 
both its southern (“Pillar of Defence” and “Protective Edge”) and northern bor- 
ders (“Second Lebanon War”). Given the high levels of exposure to political vio- 
lence, both in scale and in frequency, along with the availability of micro-level 
survey data, the case of Israel is particularly suitable for studying the relationship 
between discrepancy and national identification in the aftermath of political vio- 
lence. In addition, until recently national identification in Europe had largely de- 
clined across generations. This was in reaction to the extreme nationalism that 
led to World War II, and to globalisation and political integration (see Smith/Kim 
2006). In this regard, Israel is an exception. 

Whereas Judaism is a cohesive element for most of the country’s residents 
and a core element in Israel’s existence as a Jewish nation-state (despite undeni- 
able religious-secular disputes, Levy et al. 2002), Israeli society is characterised 
by high heterogeneity, with class, religious, national, ethnic and cultural differ- 
ences separating the various groups that it is comprised of. 

In its early years of nationhood, Israel’s cohesive value was establishing pio- 
neer settlements (see Eisenstadt 2019), and it based its new Israeli-Jewish identity 
on the concept of Zionism (see Sachar 2013). However, during the last several dec- 
ades, the consensus surrounding the question “what does it mean to be Israeli?” 
has been subject to extensive scrutiny. Nowadays, this meaning is defined differ- 
ently by each of the social subgroups. Recent trends in Israeli social and aca- 
demic discourse even include “post-Zionism” or “anti-Zionism”, casting doubt on 
the need for Israel to be defined as “the Jewish state” (see Arian et al. 2007). 

Despite its high heterogeneity, one observes many signs that there are high 
levels of national identification, both in ordinary times and during periods of na- 
tional crises (see Arian et al. 2010). Lastly, the methodological considerations for 
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using Israel as a case study include the availability of high-guality survey data 
and the ability to control for country-specific characteristics. 


3.1 The selection of episodes of political violence 


Following Schneider et al. (2017), the episodes of political violence used in the 
current research were identified by the Penn State Event Data Project (PSEDP) 
based on a temporal criterion. The PSEDP uses automated coding of news reports 
in order to generate political event data that has the Middle East, the Balkans and 
West Africa as its focus. The project researchers coded Reuters and Agence France 
Presse (AFP) articles using two different coding schemes: World Event Interac- 
tion Survey (WEIS) and Conflict & Mediation Event Observations (CAMEO). As in 
Schneider et al. 2017, the CAMEO scheme was chosen over the WEIS scheme, as 
the former is available until 2015. The AFP CAMEO Levant data set includes 
246,382 events (after duplicate filtering) and covers April 1979 to March 2015. Af- 
ter removing events in which Israel was not involved and events that did not oc- 
cur within the study's timeframe, the project researchers selected events coded 
as “fight”. 

Nine episodes of political violence were identified following the cross-refer- 
encing of events that were coded as “fight” with data from secondary sources (the 
Israeli Defense Forces spokesperson unit’s website, the IDF’s news archive search 
engine, the Al Jazeera website). A manual check was also conducted in order to 
validate that the events were not incorrectly coded. The list was also checked for 
consistency with events coded as “ceasefires”, as several of the chosen fighting 
episodes were concluded with a ceasefire. Due to data availability, five of the nine 
episodes of political violence (four military operations and one war) were ana- 
lysed in the current research? (see tab. 1). 


7 The AFP CAMEO dataset uses seven codes for conflict-related events: “Use conventional mili- 
tary force”, “Impose blockade & restrict movement”, “Occupy territory”, “Fight with small arms 
and light weapons”, “Fight with artillery and tanks”, and “Employ aerial weapons”. 

8 Other operations (‘Rainbow’, ‘Summer Rains’, ‘Autumn Clouds’, ‘Hot Winter’, and ‘Returning 
Echo’, aka March 2012 Gaza-Israel clashes) took place during this period. However, given that 
their outcomes were undetermined due to insufficient media coverage, they were excluded from 
the analysis. 
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Tab. 1: Episodes of Political Violence Used in the Research 2004-2013 


ID Name Given 
by the IDF 


1 Operation 
“Days of 
Peni- 
tence/Re- 
pentance” 


2 Operation 
“First Rain” 


3 Second Leb- 
anon War 


4 Operation 
*Cast 
Led:"/Gaza 
War 


Short Background 


Start End Actors In- Outcome Per- 
Date Date volved ceived by Is- 
raelis? 


Most substantial IDF in- 29/09/ 16/10/ IDF&Palestin- Favourable 


cursion into Gaza since 
the start of the Al-Aqsa 
intifada in September 
2000, launched follow- 
ing the death of two Is- 
raeli children from a 
rocket launched by mil- 
itants in the strip. 


Israeli Air Force week- 
long offensive 
launched against Ha- 
mas and Islamic Jihad 
targets in Gaza follow- 
ing the extensive firing 
of rockets at Israeli 
communities in south- 
ern Israel. 


Israeli joint airstrike 
and ground invasion of 
southern Lebanon pre- 
cipitated by the firing 
of rockets from Leba- 
non at Israeli border 
towns and the abduc- 
tion of two IDF soldiers 
by Hezbollah. 


A vast three-week mili- 


2004 2004 ian terror or- 
ganisations, 
primarily Ha- 
mas 


23/09/ 01/10/ IDF,Hamas& Favourable 
2005 2005 Islamic Jihad 


12/07/ 14/08/ IDF&Hezbol- Unfavourable 
2006 2006 lah 


27/12/ 18/01/ IDF&Hamas Favourable 


tary operation by Israeli 2008 2009 


air, naval, artillery and 
ground forces in the 
Gaza Strip. Resulted in 
a high casualty rate. 


9 Constructed by the author based on a manual evaluative assertion analysis — a type of content 
analysis used to “extract from a message the evaluations being made of significant concepts” 
(Osgood et al, 1956: 47). 
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ID NameGiven Short Background Start End Actors In- Outcome Per- 


by the IDF Date Date volved ceived by Is- 
raelis? 


5 Operation An eight-day IDFopera- 14/11/ 21/11/ IDF, PRC, Al- Unfavourable 
“Pillar of De- tion in the Hamas-gov- 2012 2012 Aqsa Martyrs, 
fense” erned Gaza Strip. Com- Hamas, 
menced in response to 
the killing of the chief 
of the Gaza military 
wing of Hamas and the 
launch of over 100 
rockets towards Israel 
for 24 hours. 


3.2 Survey measures 


The data concerning Israeli national identification originates from five social sur- 
veys that were administered between 2005 and 2013 as part of the Israeli Democ- 
racy Index (IDI). The data was collected by the Guttman Center for Public Opinion 
and Policy Research, a branch of the Israeli Democracy Institute (see Arian et al. 
2009), which holds the most comprehensive database on public opinion in Israel. 
IDI surveys evaluate the quality and functioning of Israeli democracy by collect- 
ing quantified and comparable information regarding three main aspects: insti- 
tutions, rights & stability and social cohesion (see Arian et al. 2003). Annual in- 
terviews were conducted with representative samples (about 1,200 individuals) 
of the adult population in Israel in Hebrew, Arabic and Russian. While 12 surveys 
were conducted during the specified timeframe, only those that took place fol- 
lowing the conclusion of each episode of political violence were analysed. 


3.3 National identification 


The dependent variable in the empirical analysis is national identification, prox- 
ied by national pride, the positive feeling that individuals have about their coun- 
try as a result of their national identity (see Smith/Kim 2006). National pride was 
found to be a function of a variety of individual-specific characteristics (see Ev- 
ans/Kelley 2002) such as national identification (see Dimitrova-Grajzl et al. 2016), 
market conditions (see Lan/Li 2015) and contemporary events (see Kavetsos 
2012). National Pride was operationalised through respondents’ answers to the 
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question “How proud are you to be Israeli? 9". Responses ranged from “not proud 
at all” to “very proud”. 


3.4 Perceived aftermath of political violence 


The independent variable was constructed based on a manual evaluative asser- 
tion analysis (see Schneider et al. 2017) of relevant articles and commentaries that 
originated in the three daily newspapers with the largest total readership in Israel 
(see Mana 2015): Yediot Aharonot, Ma’ariv and Ha’aretz. Since the research ex- 
amines changes in national pride levels among Israelis, objective measurements 
that may reflect “success”, if they even exist, are unbeknownst to Israelis. Conse- 
quently, they are less likely to shape public opinion than the media frames that 
Israelis are exposed to. Perceived outcome was operationalised as the perceived 
aftermath of each episode of political violence (according to table 1) from the Is- 
raeli point of view: favourable/victory (1) and unfavourable/defeat (0). 


3.5 Control variables 


Since no relevant panel data is available in Israel, it was deemed necessary to 
control for those respondent personal characteristics that were likely to affect na- 
tional identification (see Coenders/Scheepers 2003; Stubager 2009). Conse- 
quently, religiosity, education, age, gender and social class are also included in 
the analysis. Assessing respondents’ membership in social and ethnic groups 
was based on the social group variable, which refers to the social group that re- 
spondents chose to associate themselves with (Jews/Arabs/Immigrants). 
Whereas in the past, anti-nationalist arguments for nationhood were wielded 
mainly by the political left, and arguments ranging from anti-universalist prem- 
ises to positive national values usually originated in the political right, left-wing 
liberals and social democrats now deploy a nation-affirming set of arguments as 
often as conservatives (see Benner 1997). Consequently, political affiliation was 
expected to play a pivotal role in determining the impact of Israeli military opera- 
tions on national pride. Political orientation was measured on a 5-point scale, 
ranging from right to left. Two macro-economic indicators of the performance of 


10 One should take into consideration the problematic nature of using social surveys to collect 
this type of data. The usage of vague concepts such as “pride” leaves room for various interpre- 
tations, thus creating the problems of interpersonal incomparability (Bauer et al. 2014; King et 
al. 2003) or measurement inequivalence (e.g. Davidov et al. 2014; Freitag/Bauer 2013). 
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Israel’s economy were also added as controls; economic growth and inflation rate". 
While the former can elevate national pride levels, the latter might depress it. 


4 Findings 


Being comprised of different ethnic and religious minorities, contemporary Is- 
raeli society is highly diverse. The Israeli public chronically and persistently ex- 
perienced political violence: between 2004 and 2013, Israel experienced nine pe- 
riods of fighting, each lasting from a few days to up to several months. 

In order to get a preliminary sense of the fluctuation of national pride within 
the relevant timeframe, Figure 1 charts the perceived outcomes of this violence 
and the mean values of national pride across various social groups in Israel. As 
answers to the relevant question ranged from (1) very proud to (4) not at all proud, 
it is important to note that a lower mean marks a higher level of national pride. 

Jewish Israelis demonstrate the highest levels of national identification, 
whereas Arab Israelis demonstrate the lowest levels when compared with Jewish 
Israelis and the general population. National identification levels among Israeli 
immigrants are similar to those observed by the overall population: low com- 
pared with the majority group (native Jewish Israelis), and high compared with 
the largest ethnic minority group (Arab Israelis). The existence of fluctuations in 
national identification across social and ethnic groups is also apparent. 

When considering the difference in mean values following Israeli victories 
and defeats among the broader Israeli society, these appear to be relatively small. 
An increase in overall national pride levels is apparent after the successful com- 
pletion of operations “First Rain” and “Days of Penitence” in 2004-2005 (-.11). A 
sharp decrease is observed following the unsuccessful cessation of the Second 
Lebanon War (in which the Israeli Defense Forces failed to secure the return of 
Israeli soldier Gilad Shalit”) in 2006? (+0.22). The successful termination of oper- 
ation “Cast Lead” (aka the Gaza war) seems to bring about a slight increase in 


11 The measures are based on annual World Development Indicators for Israel for the year of 
the surveys. Economic growth is Israel's real GDP growth per survey year and inflation is the rate 
of inflation in consumer prices. 

12 Shalit was captured by Hamas militants on 25/06/2006 in a cross-border raid via tunnels near 
the Israeli border with the Gaza strip. He was eventually released on 18/10/2011 in a prisoner 
exchange deal (see Bergman 2011). 

13 As this war was fought in the summer of 2006, the following survey, which took place in 
2007, was utilised (thus appearing under 2007 in Figure 1). 
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national pride (-.8). Finally, a very mild increase in national pride (-.5) appears in 
2013, following the unsuccessful completion of operation "Pillar of Defense". 


3.00 XR 2.86 2.86 
2.50 2.40 2.43 
1.98 
2.00 
1.77 1.75 172 1.64 1.78 1.71 1.73 
150 1.44 
1.00 
0.50 
SD 
0.00 E 0.74 
2005 2006 2009 2013 
Victory Victory Victory Defeat 
= Jews Arabs Immigrants All 


Fig. 1: Mean Values of National Pride Levels Across Social Groups in Israel Following Various 
Victories and Defeats. 


Apart from the latter", fluctuations in national identification appear to align with 
predictions based on social identity theory: the successful completion of Israeli 
military operations are associated with increased national identification among 
the general population and vice versa. 

When considering the fluctuations in national identification among minority 
groups, the data appears to be only partially consistent with the “minority hypoth- 
esis”. Among Israeli immigrants, an increase in national pride was registered fol- 
lowing the victory in 2005 (-0.05), but not following the successes in 2006 (+0.06) 
and 2009 (+0.2). Moreover, whereas the defeat in the Second Lebanon War was 
associated with decreased national pride (+0.06), the unsuccessful completion of 
operation “Pillar of Defense” in 2013 is associated with increased pride (-0.27). 

Among Arab Israelis, an opposite tendency is observed: among members of 
this ethnic minority, a decreased national pride level was associated with Israeli 
victories (+0.3 in 2005 and +0.55 in 2006). In contrast, the defeat in the Second 
Lebanon War in 2006 was associated with increased pride (-0.12). No change in 
national pride was registered following the Israeli loss in 2013. 


14 This may be the result of using a smaller sample size for the 2013 survey (1,000 respondents 
compared with 1,200 in previous years) and a larger maximum sampling error (3.2 compared 
with 2.8 in previous surveys). 
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Tab. 2: The Effects of Outcomes of Episodes of Political Violence on Israeli National Pride 


Model 1 Model 2 
National pride 
Victories (-defeats) -0.303*** -0.177*** 
(5.97) (-3.46) 
Individual-Level Variables 
Observing tradition -0.092*** -0.094*** 
(3.31) (3.43) 
Social class 0.009 0.011 
(0.22) (0.30) 
Social group: Arabs 1.946*** 1.963*** 
(9.80) (9.47) 
Social group: Immigrants 0.772*** 0.760*** 
(3.57) (3.67) 
Education 0.055** 0.054** 
(2.93) (2.84) 
Gender 0.036 0.037 
(0.99) (1.00) 
Age -0.009*** -0.009*** 
(76.40) (76.12) 
Political identity 0.196*** 0.190*** 
(4.83) (4.78) 
Country-Level Variables 
Economic growth 0.016 
(1.16) 
Inflation 0.067*** 
(8.41) 
cut1 cons 1.062*** 1.380*** 
(9.05) (5.74) 
cut2 cons 2.593*** 2.912*** 
(18.61) (11.93) 
cut3 cons 3.858*** 4.178*** 
(34.38) (20.22) 


AIC 10184.02 10178.48 
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Model 1 Model 2 
BIC? 10203.5 10197.96 
LogL (model) -5089.009 -5086.24 
N 4,886 4,886 


Note: The estimations are the result of ordinal logit regression (STATA 14). The table reports 
coefficients, and t statistics can be found in parentheses. Clustering according to survey year. 
* p«0.05 ** p«0.01 *** p«0.001. 


As is apparent from the preliminary findings (which are descriptive and do not as- 
sume causation), discrepant political violence outcomes (whether favourable or 
unfavourable from the Israeli point of view) seem to be influenced by membership 
in a social/ethnic group. I now turn to the statistical analysis of these relationships. 

Table 2 depicts the results of two ordinal logistic regression models". In 
Model 1, I examine the effects of individual-level predictors and the outcomes of 
episodes of political violence on national pride levels among Israelis. In Model 2, 
country-level predictors are added to the analysis. Military results (victories ver- 
sus defeats) achieve a high level of significance in both models. As is the case 
with the preliminary findings, a decrease in value marks an increase in pride. 
This is due to the utilisation of the dependent variable. 


5 Discussion 


With its communities of various origins, Israel is a multi-ethnic, deeply divided 
society that is split along social, ethnic, cultural, religious and political lines. 
The results of the statistical analysis of the different models point to a posi- 
tive effect that victories have on the national pride of the general Israeli popula- 
tion - this was highly associated with an increased national identification. As 
such, it supported the prevailing hypothesis based on social identity theory (H1). 
Membership in minority groups, both ethnic (Arab Israelis) and social (Immi- 
grants), was found to be highly significant insofar as decreased national pride is 


15 Akaike and Bayesian Information Criterion (AIC, BIC) are probabilistic statistical measures 
meant to quantify the performance of the model on the dataset (log-likelihood), alongside the 
complexity of the model (see Browniee 2020). 

16 Due to lower BIC and AIC values, the ordinal logistic models are superior to the multilevel 
mixed-effects ordered logistic models. Consequently, results from the former model are reported 
in the text. 
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concerned. In other words, Israeli victories were not associated with increased 
national pride for Arab Israelis and Immigrants. Ouite to the contrary: military 
operations that ended favourably (from the Israeli point of view) were associated 
with decreased national pride among members of these two minority groups. 
Consequently, this supported the “minority hypothesis”. 


5.1 What can account for the observed decrease in national 
pride following Israeli victories among members of the 
examined minority groups? 


As a homeland of the Jewish people that was founded on a Zionist-Jewish narra- 
tive, no plurality of ethnic discourse existed in Israel for over 50 years (see Hadar 
2019: 21). Yet Israel is home to a large Arab population (constituting one-fifth of 
the country’s population), most of whom self-identify as Palestinians. Conse- 
quently, both Palestinian nationalism and Israeli citizenship shape the collective 
identity of the Arab community in Israel (see Peleg/Waxman 2011: 31). Exploring 
identity shifts among Arab Israel in the 21" century, Peleg & Waxman (2011) point 
to a process of “Palestinisation”’ — a gradual transition from an Arab Israeli iden- 
tity (a result of “Israelisation” — integration into Israel’s Jewish society) to a more 
entrenched Palestinian identity (see Peleg/Waxman 2011, 27). 

As the largest ethnic minority, Arab Israelis have full citizenship and are 
guaranteed equal protection under Israeli law. However, as non-Jews, Arab Israe- 
lis are, by definition, excluded from the national Jewish narrative and full partic- 
ipation in society (see Tessler 1977: 313). According to Abu-Saad (2006): “The cen- 
trality of the notion of 'Jewishness' to Israel's national identity has been 
translated, in practical terms, into the subordination of the indigenous Palestin- 
ian Arab minority [...] to the Jewish majority” (Abu-Saad, 2004, Lewin-Epstein 
and Semyonov, 2019). 

Israeli exclusionism and discriminatory practices against its largest out- 
group — Arab Israelis — include interpersonal and institutional ethnic discrimina- 
tion (e.g., Daoud et al. 2018, Enos et al. 2018), ethnic segregation, income inequal- 
ity (e.g., Lewin-Epstein/Semyonov 1992, Semyonov/Lewin-Epstein 2011) and lim- 
itation of citizenship rights (see Alcott 2018, Said 2020). Persistent ethnic 
intolerance and racist incidents against Arab Israelis were also documented by 
reports produced outside of the academy (see Hermann et al. 2012, Adalah 2016, 
Amnesty International 2021). 

While Judaism, the Holocaust and the Israeli-Palestinian conflict were in- 
strumentalised in creating a cohesive Israeli (Jewish) society during Israel's first 
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decades of nationhood, Arabs were villainised (see Hadar et al. 2022). This further 
contributed to the exclusion of Arab Israelis from Israeli society. 

When it comes to the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict, Arab Israelis are caught be- 
tween a rock and a hard place. On the one hand, Arab Israelis are loyal to their 
Palestinian brothers and sisters and support their quest for self-determination 
(see Russell 2021). On the other hand, Arab Israelis have personal and economic 
interests that are equally and existentially threatened when Israel experiences 
political violence with a negative outcome. 

Immigrants are an example of another large minority group in Israeli soci- 
ety". Israel’s active encouragement of Jewish immigration since its very inception 
(1948) resulted in a constant flow of immigrants arriving from various countries. 
Over 3.3 million immigrants made Israel their home, about 44.3% of whom immi- 
grated from 1990 onwards (see Central Bureau of Statistics 2020a). In the two and 
a half years that followed Israeli statehood, approximately 687,000 Jewish immi- 
grants entered the state, mainly from Europe. This was followed by 1.6 million 
Immigrants from Arabic-speaking Middle Eastern countries and North Africa. The 
collapse of the Soviet Union (1989-1991) marked the beginning of yet another 
massive immigration wave to Israel. 

Over a million citizens of the former Soviet Union (FSU) have arrived in Israel 
since 1989 (see Galili 2020), 80% of whom immigrated between 1990 and 2001. 
As the Israeli population in 1988 was roughly 4.4 million, it is no wonder that the 
tension between native Israelis and immigrants became one of the prevalent so- 
cial rifts in Israeli society (see Al Haj 2004). Immigration from the FSU continues 
to this day, but at a much slower pace" (see Central Bureau of Statistics 2019). 
While they are predominantly Jewish, and thus belong to the majority ethnic 
group, FSU immigrants constitute a distinct cultural and linguistic group in Is- 
raeli society (see Galili/Bronfman 2013). 

Jewish immigration to Israel was established in the “Law of Return” enacted 
in 1950, which stated the right of every Jew to immigrate to Israel. As discrepan- 
cies? exist between the definition of "Jewish" according to the Law of Return and 


17 In 2019, immigrants constituted 21% of the Israeli population. The main countries of origin 
are FSU (49%, Morocco (7%) and the United States (5%) (OECD 2021). 

18 Even in recent years, the vast majority of immigrants to Israel arrive from the FSU (Central 
Bureau of Statistics 2020a). In 2015, immigration from France peaked (6,628 immigrants arrived 
in Israel). However, a decrease in the number of immigrants from France is apparent in recent 
years (Central Bureau of Statistics 2020a). At the end of 2019, approximately 87,500 Ethiopian- 
born persons lived in Israel (Central Bureau of Statistics 2020b). 

19 The “Law of Return” utilises a wide definition of the term for citizenship purposes. According 
to the law, a person that had, or was married to a person who had one Jewish grandparent 
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the Rabbinical Law (Jewish religious law), more than 340,000 Russian-speaking 
Israeli citizens are not considered Jewish from a religious perspective (see Haskin 
2016, Tolts 2017). The results of this discrepancy are not insignificant, especially 
since the Chief Rabbinate of Israel has sole jurisdiction over many aspects of Jew- 
ish life, including personal status issues (marriages, divorce, burial, etc.) (see Tar- 
takovsky 2012). As such, “the gap between the strict religious definition of ‘kosher 
Jewishness’ and a broader view of proper ‘Israeliness’ has remained a high-profile 
social issue for Russian olim (immigrants)” (Remennick/Prashizky 2012: 61). 

National consensus regarding the constant threat to Israel’s survival and the 
compulsory army service for the majority of the Israeli population (Jewish men 
and women?) secured the role of the Israeli Defence Force (IDF) as a key to Is- 
raeli-Jewish identity (see Herzog 1998). As the defender of the Jewish nation-state 
and the country’s most universal social institution (see Perko 2003), the IDF was 
crucial in cultivating national consciousness and patriotism among Israelis dur- 
ing Israel’s first decades of statehood (see Hadar/Hakkinen 2022). While the de- 
piction of the IDF as “a people’s army” has lost some of its strength”, the IDF 
remains an instrument of conveying a sense of national identity among Jewish 
Israelis”. Arab Israelis are exempt from mandatory service in the IDF, whereas 
Jewish immigrants are either exempt from service or serve a shorter time than 
native Israeli Jews (depending on their age). As such, it is no surprise that mem- 
bers of these minority groups exhibit lower levels of national identification in 
comparison with the Jewish native population. Moreover, the fact that these pop- 
ulations were not directly instrumental in favourable military outcomes supports 
the findings of this study. 

Consistent with the academic literature, most of the control variables reached 
significant levels. Whereas both age and level of religiosity (observance of tradi- 
tion) have a strong and positive effect on national pride, education has a negative 
effect, but is less significant. Interestingly, political affiliation was found to be 
highly significant in decreasing national pride. While social class and economic 
growth yielded insignificant results in this regard, inflation appears to pro- 
foundly and negatively affect national pride. 


qualifies for Israeli citizenship. As per Rabbinical law, Jewishness passes through the maternal 
line only, and only Orthodox conversion to Judaism is acknowledged. 

20 Religious women and ultra-orthodox men and women are exempted. Non-Jews (Muslims, 
Bedouins, Druze, etc.) may choose to volunteer for service, but are not legally obliged to serve. 
21 Due to the growing segments of the Jewish population that are being excused from duty. 

22 Even nowadays, serving in the IDF is regarded by many Israelis as a rite of passage to full 
citizenship where immigrants are concerned (see Hadar/Hakkinen 2022). 
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5.2 Avicious cycle of exclusionism and violence 


The analysis of the impact of Israeli warfare on national identification among so- 
cial groups revealed that the impact is highly influenced by the perceived out- 
come of the warfare (from the Israeli point of view) and by subgroup membership 
(minority vs majority). It was argued that the marginalisation of minority groups 
might account for the discrepancy in outcomes, as members of such groups may 
not view Israeli military success as their own. Yet we should also note that in- 
creased social exclusion was found to be a long-term effect of exposure to politi- 
cal violence. 

Scholarship exploring the relationship between threat perceptions, political 
extremism and exclusionism points to the impact of these factors on social iden- 
tity and, consequently, group identity (e.g., Canetti-Nisim et al. 2009; Canetti et 
al. 2008; Canetti et al. 2017; Shamir/Sagiv-Schifter 2006). 

Threat perception” has been considered by many as the “single best predic- 
tor of hostile intergroup attitudes” (Canetti-Nisim et al., 2008: 90 citing Sullivan, 
1985; Quilliam 1985; Stephan & Stephan 2000). While much research focuses on 
the relationship between the views of the Jewish communities towards Arab Is- 
raelis, Riek et al. (2006) and Stephan et al. (2009) highlighted that threats could 
also promote animosity towards out-groups not directly related to the threats. 

Immigrants, for example, are often seen as both real threats to the political 
and economic power of the in-group and symbolic threats, as they may differ in 
values, beliefs and attitudes (see Stephan/Stephan 2000; Esses et al. 2001; 
Stephan et al. 2005). As such, studies also pointed to the relationship between 
threat perceptions and different types of anti-immigrant exclusionism (e.g., 
Sniderman et al. 2004; Stephan et al. 2005; Halperin et al. 2009). Consequently, 
according to social identity theory, recurring instances of warfare seem to solidify 
social fragmentation and the derogation of out-groups (see Tajfel/Turner 1986). 
At the same time, exclusionism and marginalisation of minority groups reinforce 
their self-perception as out-groups, which may account for why they exhibit de- 
creased national identification (even following Israeli victories). 


23 Alongside the impact of emotions triggered as a result of exposure to violence (e.g. fear, ha- 
tred and anger, Halperin 2008). 
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6 Conclusion 


In this paper, I raise several important yet neglected guestions: whatis the impact 
of discrepant political violence outcomes on group identification? Is the impact 
influenced by group performance (success/failure from the Israeli point of view) 
and doesit vary across social groups (minority vs majority) within Israeli society? 
These guestions are critical when the longevity of national identification is con- 
cerned and when a country is faced with recurring episodes of political violence. 
Due to its diverse society, multiple episodes of political violence with various af- 
termaths, and available data, Israel has proven to be an excellent case for exam- 
ining the aforementioned guestions. 

The experience of being subject to persistent political violence, framed as 
successfully or unsuccessfully completed by the local media, had an interesting 
effect on the Israeli public. The study demonstrates that different outcomes of 
political violence significantly affect group identification. Consistent with social 
identity theory and the self-esteem protection/enhancement strategies derived 
from it (BIRGing and CORFing), the general Israeli population experienced an in- 
crease in national pride following Israeli victories. 

Upon disaggregating Israeli society, a clear difference emerged between the 
three largest communities in Israel: Arab Israelis, native Jewish Israelis and im- 
migrants. Compared with native Jewish Israelis, members of minority groups 
(both ethnic Arab Israelis and social/cultural immigrants) did not exhibit in- 
creased national pride following Israeli military victories. Quite to the contrary: 
Israeli victories were associated with decreased national pride among members 
of both groups. This finding is consistent with academic literature exploring mi- 
nority groups. One may attribute this the well-documented marginalisation of 
these groups, which underpinned their view and self-perception as “out-groups” 
(whereas native Jewish Israelis are perceived as an “in-group”). 

Israeli Arabs, the largest minority group in Israel, shares neither the coun- 
try’s Jewish narrative nor its Zionist ethos. Immigrants, predominantly from the 
FSU, experience marginalisation along cultural and religious lines. The latter can 
be attributed to the discrepancy between the civic and religious definition of 
“Jewish”. Additionally, as both groups are not directly instrumental to favourable 
military outcomes, group members do not perceive Israeli military successes as 
“their own”. Decreased national pride among Arab Israelis following Israeli vic- 
tories can also be attributed to the ethnic nature of the warfare, the Israeli-Pales- 
tinian conflict and the fact that Arab Israelis often identify as Palestinians. 

The erosion of national identification among marginalised minority groups 
is a worrying phenomenon not only for Israel, but for any highly heterogenous 
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society experiencing recurring political violence, even if it has a successful out- 
come. 
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Herbert Rostand Ngouo 
Religion Weaponised 


An Analysis of the Deployment of Religious Themes in the 
Discourse of Anglophone Nationalist and Secessionist Leaders 
and Activists in Cameroon 


1 Introduction 


Populism, separatism and nationalism are spreading in countries around the 
world. While many separatist or secessionist propensities are connected to ethnic 
nationalism or the guest for economic fulfilment, others are fuelled by religion, 
as has been the case in Northern Ireland, Central African Republic, Pakistan and 
India." 

Politics and religion are an odd couple that have maintained or sustained 
fragile connections due to the centrality of religion in people’s relationships with 
one other and in the construction of acommon space. Religion, whether African 
Traditional, Christian or Islamic, is a fundamental or most important element in 
the lives of Africans (see Awolalu 1976; Mbiti 1999; Pawlikova-Vilhanova 2020; 
Wariboko 2017; Ngom/Kurfi/Falola 2020), and as a result permeates all aspects 
of individual lives and group identities. It is all too normal that it is becoming 
pervasive. In addressing a problem that concerns their daily lives and futures, 
Africans do sometimes unconsciously or consciously invoke divine intervention 
(see Awolalu 1976; Wariboko 2017; Pew Forum on Religion & Public Life 2010). In 
politics, religious discourse is used to push an agenda, and the misuse of religion 
may have devastating consequences (see P. Marshall 2018). There are few studies 
on the issue (see P. Marshall 2018; Campbell 2020). 

Religion has been found to be the central reason for conflicts and civil wars 
in some communities and countries around the globe, in particular when it has 
some ethnic components. This creates social divisions among the populations 
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within a territory. Moreover, in recent years, a great number of terrorist attacks 
have been associated and/or attributed to religion and religious groups. Since the 
9/11 attacks on the World Trade Center (WTC), radical or extremist Muslim groups 
have been blamed for terrorist attacks around the world. But there have been very 
few attacks attributed to Christian groups. More recently, some religious-induced 
conflicts have been reported in Sub-Saharan Africa (see Basedau 2017): there was 
a heavy religious overtone in the 2011 post-electoral crisis in Côte d'Ivoire. More 
recently (in 2014), in the Central African Republic (CAR) (see Lado Tonlieu 2021), 
religion was instrumentalised in the divide between the country’s North and 
South, which caused two communities that had long lived together peacefully 
and harmoniously to initiate a bloody and deadly confrontation. With regard to 
the case of Cöte d’Ivoire, Vüllers (2011) notes that the crisis took on religious con- 
notations due to the fact that the roles of President Gbagbo and his wife Simone 
were construed as divine (see Raynal 2005; Miran 2006: 88; Viillers 2011). 

Syncretic religiosity also remains a central element in defining the lives of 
Africans, even in the postcolonial era. Christianity and Islam are quickly expand- 
ing their domains in the social life of communities that were initially Traditional 
(see Wariboko 2017); African Traditional Religion predates and prevailed over 
every other religion on the continent throughout its history. While holy war in- 
troduced Islam in Africa, Christianity was diffused through colonisation. At pre- 
sent, Christianity keeps spreading and Islam continues to permeate the dominion 
of African Traditional Religion. While Catholicism and Protestantism have be- 
come deeply established in the Cameroonian populations, Pentecostal (Evangel- 
ical) movements are quickly spreading, winning more converts and exerting 
more and more influence on society as a whole (see Pawlikova-Vilhanova 2020; 
Wariboko 2017; Ngom/Kurfi/Falola 2020; Pew Forum on Religion & Public Life 
2010). The growth of the number of Pentecostals (Renewalists) among the total 
population is particularly noteworthy. In 2015, it accounted for 35.32 of the conti- 
nent’s Christian population of 574.52 million and 17.11 percent of the continent’s 
total population of 1.19 billion (see Wariboko 2017). 


1.1 Research problem and research questions 


Religion is one of the most dividing social elements, and has been the cause of 
many conflicts. The politicisation of religion is therefore worth studying in the post- 
modern era, when it was expected that religion would be relegated to the private 
sphere. It is important to study the new ways in which it is used in society, not only 
in relation to social media, but also in its political deployment in developing na- 
tions. While examining people’s comments about the ongoing Anglophone crisis 
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in Cameroon, I noticed some religious allusions, and was pushed to dig deeper in 

order to see how these allusions have been used within the framework of the seces- 

sionist conflict. The following research guestions guide my inguiry. 

-  RQ1. What is the nature of the allusion or reference to sacred texts in Anglo- 
phone nationalist and secessionist social media discourse in Cameroon? 

— RQ2. What is the function and effect of deploying religious themes in the se- 
cessionist discourse? 

—  RQ3. What religious ideology can be identified? 

—  RQ4. What reasons account for the deployment of religious themes in the 
rhetoric used by Anglophone leaders on Facebook? 


1.2 Aim of the study 


This paper sets out to analyse the nature and function of religious discourse, as well 
as the ideological implications of the use of Biblical allusions and references, such 
as phraseologies, speech acts and biblical metaphors as a persuasive and manipu- 
lative strategy in the Anglophone armed secessionist crisis in Cameroon. Anglo- 
phone pro-secession activists placed religion at the centre of their nationalist strug- 
gle, while Cameroonian identity was repudiated and placed at the margin. 

In this article, we push the boundaries in our analysis of religious language 
and the deployment of religion in political discourse in order to propose that the 
imbuement of discourse with Bible-like expressions, the militarisation of prayer 
and recourse to the God strategy (see Domke and Coe 2011: 7) in a socio-political 
crisis constitute the weaponisation of religion. In the case of the armed conflict 
between secessionist insurgents and the Cameroonian army, we argue that reli- 
gion is used by the secessionists as an instrument for legitimising a controversial 
option - armed rebellion - in order to ultimately resolve the longstanding Anglo- 
phone problem. In fact, the conflict is not a religious one. In principle, religion 
has never constituted a dividing factor between Anglophones and Francophones 
in Cameroon. Therefore, the conflict does not have the religious motives that the 
insurgents are trying to give it. Vüllers (2011) notes that literature makes a dis- 
tinction between “religious civil wars" and “religious violence". In this view, a 
civil war is "religious? if the parties of the conflict should differ in their religious 
affiliations, and/or if religious ideas are an issue in the conflict (see Svensson 
2007: 936-937; Toft 2007: 97; Basedau et al. 2011). 
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1.3 Background of Anglophone nationalism in Cameroon and 
the deployment of religious themes in violent 
secessionist conflict 


Cameroon is by constitution a secular (lay) country, which means that there is no 
state religion. Freedom of religion is guaranteed. The Cameroonian people, just 
like most Africans, are deeply religious. While the majority of the population 
practices the traditional religion, most of these people would also claim some as- 
sociation with Christianity. Christianity and Islam are the dominant fcivil reli- 
gions” (Wald 2003; Toolin 1983)’. It is only during Christian and Moslem celebra- 
tions that a public holiday is observed in Cameroon. The religious landscape 
would suggest that Cameroon is a predominantly Christian country. Sources like 
Pew Forum on Religion & Public Life (2010) and the 2005 population census in 
Cameroon (BUCREP 2010) reveal that more than 60% of the population self-iden- 
tifies as Christians, whether it is Catholicism, Protestantism or Pentecostalism. 
Cameroonians seem to associate Christianity with modernity, while their ances- 
tral religion is what constitutes their roots. Although the traditional religion is 
ostracised in the public sphere, it remains the matrix of their world view, the soul 
of the people. The Government of Cameroon regularly calls for ecumenical reli- 
gious celebrations in order to pray for peace or for any issues of national signifi- 
cance. Pentecostal churches have always organised long periods of fasting and 
prayers each time Cameroon has been confronted with aggression from external 
forces, or with internal political upheaval and troubles. Unarguably, Christian 
traditions prevail over all other religious practices in the public space, to an ex- 
tent that goes beyond what Torpey (2010) calls “latent religiosity".? 

While there is no major religion-induced conflict, Cameroon has been affected 
by a enduring socio-political dispute between the Anglophone minority and the 


2 Wald (2003) and Toolin (1983): Wald defines civil religion as “the idea that a nation tries to 
understand its historical experience and national purpose in religious terms [...] Civil religion 
reflects an attempt by citizens to imbue their nation with a transcendent value. The nation is 
recognized as a secular institution, yet one that is somehow touched by the hand of God.” (Wald 
2003: 55). Toolin (1983: 41) defines civil religion as “a self-congratulatory relationship between 
politics and religion”. 

3 Latent religiosity can be observed and deduced from public life. The Christian Calendar of 
events (just like any religious Christian celebration such as Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, Ascen- 
sion and Assumption) are adopted, and public holidays are decreed accordingly. Moreover, Sun- 
days are days of rest. On the other hand, we have seen official events, office and business work- 
ing hours being adjusted to accommodate religious demands, such as during Ramadan, or 
Muslim prayer time. 
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Francophone dominant majority - i.e. the Anglophone problem - that led to a se- 
cession crisis in 2016. The Anglophone problem (see Konings/Nyamnjoh 1997) in 
Cameroon has its roots in the colonial period, as Cameroon, which was a German 
protectorate from 1884 to 1916, was divided between France and England after 
World War II. After about 50 years of separate administration by the French and the 
English under the trusteeship of the League of Nations and the United Nations, the 
two territories were reunited on 1" October 1961 to form a federal state. However, 
the reunification negotiation, and later on the 1972 unification process, are said to 
have been marred by deceit. 

The Anglophone Problem (see Konings/Nyamnjoh 1997) refers to the long- 
standing tension between the Cameroonian government and the Anglophone mi- 
nority with regard to the “socio-political marginalisation” and linguistic assimi- 
lation of the latter. Anglophones have always expressed their malaise and dis- 
puted the intention of the Francophones to francophonise (culturally assimilate) 
them. The awareness among various strata of the Anglophone Cameroonians that 
all is not well and that nothing is done about their plight is the cause of their 
participation in separatist movements, which are growing in popularity among 
young and old members of the Anglophone community. In a nutshell, the Anglo- 
phone Problem is nurtured by: (a) the inability and failure of successive govern- 
ments of Cameroon, since 1961, to respect and implement the articles of the Con- 
stitution that uphold and safeguard what British Southern Cameroons brought to 
the Union in 1961. After reunification between French-speaking Cameroon and 
(English-speaking) Southern Cameroons, Cameroon became via constitution the 
Federal Republic of Cameroon with two states (three quarters French-speaking 
and one quarter English speaking) and two official languages: French and Eng- 
lish. (b) The violation of the Constitution, demonstrated by the dissolution of po- 
litical parties and the formation of one political party in 1966, and other such acts 
judged by West Cameroonians to be unconstitutional and undemocratic; and (c) 
the cavalier management of the 1972 Referendum that took the foundational ele- 
ment (Federalism) out of the 1961 Constitution. In 1972, following a referendum, 
the political system evolved from a federal state to a unitary state with one gov- 
ernment. The British Southern Cameroons became two administrative provinces 
called the “North-West” and “South-West” regions. (d) The 1984 law amending 
the Constitution, which gave the country the original East Cameroon name (The 
Republic of Cameroon) and thereby erased the identity of the West Cameroonians 
from the original union. West Cameroon, which had entered the union as an 
equal partner, effectively ceased to exist. (e) The deliberate and systematic ero- 
sion of the West Cameroon cultural identity that the 1961 Constitution sought to 
preserve and protect by providing a bi-cultural federation. The Anglophone 
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communities have expressed their dissatisfaction about the union on several oc- 
casions, some of which were institutionalised. This is the case with the 1993 and 
1994 All Anglophone Conferences (AAC 1 and AAC 2). 

Cameroonian Anglophones kept complaining that their recommendations to 
the Cameroonian government had fallen in deaf ears. Since November 2016, they 
have vehemently expressed their outrage throughout Cameroon’s two English- 
speaking regions through civil disobedience, arson, scorched land, mass protest, 
slaughtering of civilians as well as bloody armed conflict to obtain secession. The 
Government of Cameroon attempted negotiation with the civil society organisa- 
tion consortium. The leaders of the consortium who negotiated with the Govern- 
ment from December 2016 to January 2017 were Dr Fontem Neba, a university lec- 
turer, Agbor Balla and Bobga Harmony, both lawyers, and Tassang Wilfred, a 
teachers’ union leader. As the negotiations failed, the Government dissolved the 
consortium. The first two leaders were arrested and jailed, while the others were 
smuggled out of the country. As a result, some leaders based abroad took over 
the revolution and became radicalised. As the Anglophone leaders did not have 
access to the mainstream media, social media became their main means of com- 
munication between web activists and the population. Their potential for en- 
hancing enfranchisement, emancipating the masses and engaging with civilians 
was fully deployed, so as a result, the Government suspended the Internet in the 
restive regions for three months. 

Social media was used to diffuse separatist propaganda without any risk of 
censorship. Ngouo (2020) discussed web activism among Anglophones, demon- 
strating how they repudiate the Pan-Cameroonian identity and assert Anglo- 
phone nationalism. This is done through carefully avoiding the use of the English 
translation of Cameroon’s official name, “The Republic of Cameroon”. They in- 
stead use the French “La République du Cameroun”. Furthermore, the North- 
West and South-West regions are two of the country’s 10 regional entities, but the 
separatists assert their rejection of the Pan-Cameroonian nationality by calling 
them ‘Southern Cameroons’, ‘Ambazonia’ or the ‘Federal Republic of Ambazo- 
nia’. Anglophone Cameroonians are referred to as Ambazonians or Southern 
Cameroonians (see Ngouo 2020). 

The presentation of the socio-political context and of some of the stakehold- 
ers shows that religion was not the root cause of the crisis. Most Anglophones in 
Cameroon are characterised as being very religious with Christianity (both nom- 
inal and devout) being the most visibly dominant major religion. When the crisis 
broke out, many churches located in the Anglophone regions, and even Anglo- 
phones living in and outside of the regions, supported subversion and secession, 
on grounds that they have always felt marginalised. Individuals prayed for 
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unrest, hoping that God would intervene in favour of Anglophones. The Ambazo- 
nian leaders seem to have taken advantage of this religiosity. In fact, some of the 
diasporic secessionist leaders who had instigated secession and masterminded 
the bloody armed confrontation were either pastors or religious affiliates based 
in the USA, Norway, UK, or South Africa, where they were out of the Govern- 
ment’s reach. Some of the prominent leaders are: 

Sisiku Ayuk Tabe is the first affirmed leader of the Ambazonian Government 
Council (AGC). He strutted around in foreign cities until he was arrested in Nige- 
ria alongside nine other leaders in January 2018 and extradited (deported). They 
were eventually judged and sentenced by a military court in Yaoundé. 

Ayaba Cho Lucas, a hardliner among the secessionists, is a proclaimed com- 
mander of the Ambazonian Defence Forces (ADF). He was granted the Norwegian 
citizenship a few years ago. 

Samuel Sako Ikome (former pastor of Deeper Life in Cameroon) is the current 
interim president of the Ambazonian Government Council (AGC). 

Chris Anu, a US-based pastor, originates from the Lebialem Division of the 
South-West Region of Cameroon (one of the contested territories). He is the 
brother of Lekeakeh Oliver, alias Field Marshall, one of the most dreaded leaders 
of the Red Dragons (Anglophone militia) of Fontem. The latter proclaimed him- 
self King of Fontem on 1* October 2019. Others include Mark Bareta, Ebenezert 
Akwanga and Boh Herbert. 


2 Literature review and theoretical consideration 


The connection between religion, (civil) war and armed conflict has regained the 
interest of researchers since 1980, and Rapoport (1984: 659) has argued that the 
medieval conflicts were instilled by religious interests. It was not until the 
1970s/beginning of the 1980s that there was a resurgence of religious justifica- 
tions for political violence. In the conflict between Northern Ireland and Southern 
Ireland, Catholicism and Protestantism were at the centre of contention. Religion- 
related or religion-instigated conflicts have occurred in Africa and throughout the 
world (see Basedau/Schaefer-Kehnert 2019; Basedau 2017; Basedau/Pfeifer/Vül- 
lers 2016; Basedau et al. 2011). In most Islamist jihads, religion is always the pro- 
fessed and asserted motive or the legitimating instrument of political violence, 
extremism and terrorism, as non-Muslims are considered non-believers or un- 
faithful (see Hide 2014, Paterson 2019). As Hide (2014) comments, religiously 
(Christianity as well as Islam) motivated violence and political violence, or reli- 
gious discrimination, occurred regularly as a number of nationalist movements 
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on nearly all continents, in an effort to build their national identities, used reli- 
gion as an inalienable part of their self-determination and self-definition during 
the late 19% century and the beginning of 20th. However, the politicisation of re- 
ligion (see P. Marshall 2018) does not occur without its share of conflict. 


2.1 Conceptual approaches to the study of the politicisation 
of religion, religious language and discourse in politics 


Language is at the centre of communication. In political discourse, it is a power- 
ful tool for mediating between leaders and the people, and for this reason, the 
choice of words is part of the discursive strategy that aims to determine meaning. 
From a functional systemic perspective (see Halliday 1992), linguistic analysis of 
political discourse may look at linguistic elements such as lexical sets, concep- 
tual metaphors, phraseologies and the idioms of allusions and references. Reli- 
gious language is also used in discourse. Du Bois (1986) identified some of the 
features of religious language as including: (i) use of rituals, (ii) archaic elements, 
(iii) euphemism and metaphor, (iv) semantic opacity, (v) unusual fluency, and 
(vi) magic words. Furthermore, to identify if a speech contains religious (Chris- 
tian) rhetoric, a preliminary list of religious keywords must be made that includes 
other religious phraseology. These would be words that directly refer to religion 
(“religion”, “religious”, “spiritual”, “faith”, “Christian”, “God”, “Lord”, “Al- 
mighty”, “heaven”) and religious practices (“pray”, “worship”, “bless”, “church”, 
“Bible”, “scripture”). 

In politics, the Bible has been a familiar and useful literary source (see 
Dreisbach 2007, 2017; Roche 2015). Indeed, the Scripture has been employed for 
literary, rhetorical and political purposes. The study of the use of Christian or Bi- 
ble-like language as a discursive strategy to rally Christian communities in poli- 
tics also examines phrases, figures of speech, and rhythms that resemble, imi- 
tate, or evoke the familiar scriptural (Bible) texts. In addition to allusions, there 
are many reasons why authoritative texts, including sacred writings, are referred 
to and cited in political discourse. A study of the Bible’s use in political rhetoric 
has focussed on how and for what purposes the Scripture is used, as not all uses 
of the Bible in political discourse have been for strictly spiritual ends. Fornieri 
(2003) analyses 19" century U.S. president Abraham Lincoln’s use of the Bible 
and demonstrates that it was part of his accent. Lincoln’s recourse to Biblical text 
was not cynical or manipulative, unlike many other political figures who do so in 
bad faith (see Dreisbach 2007, 2017) or, even, as non-Christians. Lincoln used it 
in at least five different ways (a) theologically, (b) civil theologically, (c) evoca- 
tively, (d) allegorically, (e) and existentially (see Fornieri 2003). Dreisbach (2017) 
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summarises some functions of biblical allusions in political discourse. These in- 
clude: (1) to enrich a common language and cultural vocabulary through distinc- 
tively Biblical phrases, figures of speech, proverbs, aphorisms and the like; (2) to 
enhance the power and weight of rhetoric through its identification with a vener- 
ated, authoritative sacred text; (3) to identify and define normative standards and 
transcendent rules for ordering and judging public life; and (4) to gain insights 
on the character and designs of God, especially as they pertain to his dealings 
with men and nations. 

The study of the function of Biblical allusion and reference also focuses on 
how metaphors and speech acts with religious connotations are used to imbue 
discourse with sanctity. Keane (2004) emphasised the place of speech acts in gen- 
eral and performatives in particular as well as metaphors in religious language, 
as metaphors are used to activate ideology. This is in line with Halliday and Ha- 
san (1985: 20), who argue that there are two different kinds of considerations in 
language, not only the linguistic clues, but also the situational ones. They claim 
that "The linguistic concerns relations within the language, patterns of meaning 
realised by grammar and vocabulary, and the other, situational, concerns the re- 
lations between the language and the features of the speaker’s and hearer’s ma- 
terial, social and ideological environment”. 

The approaches to the analysis of the deployment of religious rhetoric in po- 
litical discourse presented above do not always contribute to the understanding 
of religion’s impact on society. There are studies on religion and conflict, on reli- 
gion and politics, and on the weaponisation of religion. There are also studies on 
biblical allusions in political speeches, but there are no studies on the weaponi- 
sation of religion from a discursive perspective that this paper is investigating, 
especially with regard to social media. Studies on how religion is weaponised in 
discourse (and in social media) are rare, if they even exist at all. 

Studies about conflict induced by conflicting Christian factions in politics are 
rare. A few include Chitando (2005), Miran (2005) and Viillers (2011). Other re- 
searchers have also examined religion and politics, looking at how political lead- 
ers and politicians make reference to the Bible in their speeches (see Dreisbach 
2007, 2017; Roche 2015). More recently, new studies have gone further to question 
new forms of religious language, as well as new ways in which religion is de- 
ployed in politics. Van der Veer’s book (2017) brings together case studies of the 
political salience of prayer in Nigeria, France, India, Russia and the United States. 
Ruth Marshall (2016) discusses the centrality of prayer conceived as a form of po- 
litical praxis; McAllister (2015, 2017) elaborates on the militarisation of prayer in 
the deployment of spiritual warfare in pro-dominionism politics. Campbell (2020) 
discusses how politicising religion may have negative effects. Paul Marshall 
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(2018) opines that the religionisation of politics or the politicisation of religion 
leads to conflicts. 


2.2 The conceptual framework of the weaponisation of 
religion in social media discourse 


As already noted, this study examines how secessionists use religious (Christian) 
ideology, through biblical references and allusions in social media discourse, to 
legitimate their fight for secession in Cameroon. It proposes that the deployment 
of religious political discourse is done “cynically and manipulatively”, which is 
the weaponisation of religion in discourse. This study is even more important due 
to the fact that it addresses the weaponisation of religious discourse in new me- 
dia, which has the potential to disenfranchise voices. 

In recent years, the digitalisation of social life with the advent of social media 
communication, as well as the emergence of electronically mediated communi- 
cation across all platforms, spaces, sites and technologies (see KhosraviNik 2018) 
that is enhanced by digital connectivity, has not only enabled social mobilisation 
with regard to political revolution (see Bardici 2012), but also a proliferation of 
negative content, such as disinformation. New and social media are viewed as a 
way to overcome state-controlled media and content, especially in the develop- 
ing world. However, social media platforms are also increasingly being used as a 
means of empowering disruptive voices, messages and ideologies (see Bart- 
lett/Birdwell/Littler 2011; Olaniran /Williams 2020). As such, social media has 
contributed to both the rise of weaponisation in general, and to the weaponisa- 
tion of religion (see P. Marshall 2018) in the political sphere. It exacerbates the 
effect of disinformation and can facilitate its use as a political tool to “weaponize” 
religious intolerance (see Paterson 2019). According to Paul Marshall (2018: 3) “A 
value is ‘weaponised’ when it is invoked in bad faith, in an effort to peddle insin- 
cere political talking points”. 

In this light, Paterson (2019) discusses the rise of religion-driven cyber terror- 
ism through the weaponisation of religious intolerance in Indonesian cyber- 
space. He comments that the impact of these technologies in enabling an extrem- 
ist Islamic “hacktivist” group called “Muslim Cyber Army” (MCA) to access a 
much larger audience as a means to propagate religious intolerance in a far more 
pervasive manner. In the same vein, Brooking and Singer (2016) discuss in The 
Atlantic how social media was weaponised by jihadists of the Islamic State. It 
helped ISIS to become “the first terrorist group to hold both physical and digital 
territory”, according to Jared Cohen, a former State Department staffer who is 
now the director of Jigsaw. Through social media, ISIS saturated cyberspace with 
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hashtags - using armies of Twitter bots — and created and redesigned one-sided 

skirmishes so that they appeared to be significant battlefield victories. 

Weaponisation is becoming a widespread strategy in activism and politics. 

Just like social media, the body and race, religion is being weaponised. While it 

is a powerful tool for social and political mobilisation, it is latent unless activated. 

To use religion’s potential political power, activists can invoke it in their political 

rhetoric. The weaponisation of religion is decried when religion is associated with 

something that is not in itself religious. P. Marshall (2018) emphasises that reli- 
gion can only be politically manipulated if it is both present and significant 
enough to be manipulated. 

As proposed in this study, the weaponisation of religion in discourse is en- 

acted through a number of principles: 

(1) Saturating discourse with religious allusions and references in order to at- 
tract support from the target religious group (use of citation, intertextuality, 
idiom, phraseologies, lexis, etc.). This strategy helps to imbue the discourse 
with sanctity or a religious overtone. 

(2) The deployment of “the God for us” or “God on our side” rhetoric. It consists 
in: 

(a) Adjudging or arrogating God’s approval: God approves of what we are 
doing; even in the case of religious conflict, once one of the parties, in 
good or bad faith, ascribes and arrogates God’s approval by rejecting the 
validity of the other party and, labelling it as evil. 

(b) Victimhood discourse: God is on the side of the oppressed — we are op- 
pressed, so God is on our side. 

(c) Demonising the other party: those who are attacking us are evil, they are 
demonic. 

(3) Diffusion of religious ideology in discourse through the use of religious met- 
aphors: metaphoric reference to biblical imagery and characters, attributing 
the character (messianic) of Bible heroes to living personages, and associat- 
ing biblical elements with the current situation. 

(4) The deployment of the rhetoric of spiritual warfare (see R. Marshall 2016) and 
the militarisation of prayer (see McAlister 2016a, 2016b) in a dominionist pro- 
ject: this consists of using military and warfare metaphors in religious dis- 
course; using words, expressions and phraseologies as spiritual weapons to 
attack, destroy and enact violence; using spiritual violence to legitimate 
physical violence. Spiritual warfare consists in exerting spiritual power to 
liberate society from evil spiritual beings. To that end, God’s supernatural 
interaction with the natural realm is solicited. 
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3 Methodology, data collection and analysis: 
Data sources 


The rise of digital technology, and especially of social media, is giving rise to mul- 
tiple approaches to the study of social phenomena, as their spread has fostered a 
spontaneous and uncontrolled mobilisation of the masses. As we argue in this 
paper, the use of social media in a separatist insurgency in Cameroon has facili- 
tated the deployment of religion in discourse. While conducting digital ethnog- 
raphy in order to understand the problem, my attention was attracted to the re- 
current use of religious (biblical) and Bible-like expressions in the posts and 
comments on the Facebook pages of Anglophone activists. This incursion of reli- 
gion into a violent conflict where there is no religious divide between Came- 
roonian Anglophones and Francophones prompted me to start scrutinising the 
overall discourse of secessionist leaders and their followers. I started browsing 
through the Facebook pages of Anglophone activists, observing and tracking all 
discourse and expressions that pointed to religion in general and to the Bible or 
Christianity in particular. Most of the Facebook pages were dedicated to the An- 
glophone problem. The most obvious ones are the following: 
-  Ambazonian Defence Forces 
— British Southern Cameroons Resistance Forces 
— English Cameroon for a United Cameroon (EC4UC) https://www.face- 
book.com/OneCameroonPeaceUnityCommonsense 
— Southern Cameroons Ambazonia Consortium United Front (SCACUF): https: 
//fr-fr.facebook.com/SCACUF 


Social media (primarily Facebook) have played a very crucial role in the Anglo- 
phone crisis. Most secession leaders reside in the diaspora, and the only means 
for them to stay connected with the population and armed groups is the Internet. 
Facebook enabled activists as well as common users to communicate both pri- 
vately and publicly with peers and the target population within their network, 
who live either within the confines of Cameroon’s Anglophone area or beyond it. 
In Cameroon, there are 17 million telephone subscribers, with Internet access 
having soared from 6% to 35% within four years (2016-2020). 

Even the moderate activists living in Cameroon preferred to voice their opin- 
ion using pseudo account names on social media. As their appearance in the 
mainstream media was restricted or censored, social media guaranteed them a 
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platform for freedom of speech. Moreover, the social medium played a double 
role: that of information channel and mediumistic^ instrument. 

I compiled a corpus of religious, Bible-like expressions, references and phra- 
seologies that were produced by activists. They were made up of all expressions 
(appearing in posts and comments, or in responses to a post) that point to the 
Bible or Christian ideology and practices. Some posts are regarded as prompting 
posts (by the leaders) while other posts and comments (by followers) are reac- 
tions prompted by the posts of some leaders. In some cases, some followers 
posted comments with a religious overtone under a post that had no connection 
to religion. Therefore, a lexical item may occur in isolation in some discourse 
string, or be included in a seguence of discourse where there was an abundant 
use of biblical jargon. The content was selected because it was imbued with reli- 
gious ideology. 

Below are some samples of prompting messages that were posted by seces- 
sionists leaders: 


President Federal Republic of Ambazonia: [...] I Am Convicted Deep Down In My Spirit That, 
Keeping The HOPE of Ambazonia ALIVE, And Trusting the Almighty Is The Only SHIELD 
We Have Against The Raging Darkness Of Occupation. 

On Going Battle in Njinikom. Keep the fighters in Prayer. Fund The Resistance 

Tingoh VILLAGE UNDER ATTACK BY LRC, HOUSES ONFIRE. CIVILIANS ARE ADVISED TO 
STAY AWAY. PUT CIVILIANS & SOLDIERS IN PRAYERS. 

Your Defence Forces are battling Cameroon’s occupational military in Nkambe. Pray for 
them. 

ONGOING BATTLE IN THE NJINIKOM/FUNDONG AXES! KEEP THE FIGHTERS IN PRAYER. 


These religious signs are in the form of lexical words and expressions, idiomatic 
expressions, phraseologies and speech acts. At the discourse level, we have bib- 
lical phraseologies being used as speech acts, and some metaphorical allusion to 
biblical characters. 


4 Medium: a means or instrumentality for storing or communicating information/someone who 
serves as an intermediary between the living and the dead; a spiritualist. Mediumistic is used in 
this context to capture the fact that social media seems to have acquired another role, a tele- 
pathic one through which secessionist leaders communicated to the subconscious mind of the 
people. Social media was the spiritual interface between the source and the receiver. 
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4 Data analysis 


The study of the deployment of religious rhetorical themes in the discourse — and 
eventually their weaponisation - by Anglophone secessionists in the armed con- 
flict between them and the Cameroonian Anglophone government is conducted 
at three levels of analysis: intertextuality, which looks at the nature (lexis [jargon] 
and citations, phraseologies and idioms) and type of allusion as well as the func- 
tion of allusions and references to the Bible/Christianity, the pragmatic function 
(speech acts) of biblical and Christian phraseologies and idioms, and the ideolog- 
ical implication of the references (enacted through metaphor) that result in 
weaponisation. 


4.1 Biblical and religious intertextual figures in Anglophone 
secessionist discourse 


Intertextuality consists of creating meaning in a text (hypotext) by using part of 
another text (hypertext). In the Anglophone secessionist discourse, religion is ac- 
tivated through intertextual figures that may include allusions, references, quo- 
tations and calques that are primarily lexicosemantic. The analysis of the utter- 
ances (posts) shows a use of words and lexical expressions that were borrowed 
from the biblical and Christian lexicon or jargon. There are different categories of 
allusions: 


(a) __ Lexical-semantic expressions referring to biblical lexis and concepts 


These include expressions and words associated with divinity, Christian rituals, 
Bible characters, references to religious institutions and rituals as well as direct 
citation and/or paraphrasing of Bible scripture. The posts below illustrate this: 


(1) No amount of diplomacy would ever work with LRC^. LRC is a devil, and the only way to 
reform the devil is to kill the devil 

(2) The evil regime will soon beg to be our peaceful neighbor 

(3) Pa Tassang is an honourable man fighting to liberate his people. Your satanic franco- 
phone Beti Ewondo regime tried to corrupt but this incorruptible man stood on the side of 
his oppressed Ambazonian brethrens. No amount of insults will dampen his resolve so go 
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tell your evil demon in Yaounde that he will one day pay for his crimes against the Amba- 
zonian people. We shall be free in Jesus name amen. 


(4) Dr Ben, You have constantly call our fellows brothers and sisters to be wise, to remain 
patriotic and focused on promoting values such as peace, education, God Luck, Our Al- 
mighty GOD is watching each and every one of us. 


(5) The person who writes this is an idiot..not different from this bad government..anyone 
supporting this government must go to hell..idiot 


A Christian reading the above posts is struck by the presence of the words that he 
or she is familiar with. There is reference to religious rituals like prayer and pray- 
ing; to biblical lexis and concepts like "hell", wickedness, evil (referring to nega- 
tive entities); to biblical figures like “Jehovah” (a variant of God's biblical names), 
“Jesus” (the messiah or saviour), “Almighty God" (the supreme being), "King 
Nebuchadnezzar" (a Bible character who is assumed to be one of the first great 
world emperors), *Judas" (the Jesus disciple who betrayed him), the *devil" and 
*satan" (allusions to the biblical figure who is antagonistic to God and humans). 


(b) Reference to Biblical characters 


In other instances of allusions to Christianity, we observe allusions to biblical fig- 


ures such as “God”, “Jesus”, “Judas”, “Satan” and “King Nebuchadnezzar”, as in 
the following examples: 


(6) Pls be conscious and stop disturbing our peace and united country by the will of GOD. So 
stay where u are quiet and enjoy what Satan have provide. 


(7 Weare not biafra, but copying wrong styles of Biafra that failed them and will continue to 
failed until they gain back their senses as King Nebuchadnezzar did, plead for mercy and 
worship God and acknowledged Him as the only one who has power on earth and beneath 
and also above. 


(8) Judas played his role for mankind to be free. The Judas(es) in our midst will also play their 
roles for Ambazonia to be free. 


(c) Biblical citations and paraphrases 


In some of the comments provided by the followers, whether in response to 
promptings or not, the activists make verbatim or partial citations of the Bible. In 
others, they paraphrase the scriptures. 
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(9) My eyes are fixed on the prize, until we reach Buea. For one who holds the plough and 
keeps looking back is unfit for Ambaland <> 

(10) No peace for the wicked 

(11) General as a pastor I say NO Weapon form against you shall prosper go ahead liberate your 
land 

(12) Well spoken General RK. The God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob will certainly protect you 
till Buea jese 

In the above utterances, the propositions “NO Weapon form against you shall pros- 

per” and “No peace for the wicked” are verbatim citations of Isaiah 48:22 and Isaiah 

54:17, respectively; the story of Daniel 4 is also paraphrased when King Nebuchad- 

nezzar is evoked. Furthermore, just like in the many instances of the Bible (Exodus 

3:6/ 3:15/ 4:5) where God refers to himself as “the God of Abraham, Isaac and Ja- 

cob”, the activists use the same expression in their post (12). We also have partial 

quotations of the Bible with excerpts from Philippians 3:14 (“My eyes are fixed on 

the prize”) and Luke 9:62 (“who holds the plough and keeps looking back”). 


(d)  Biblical/Christian phraseologies and idioms 


Anglophone secessionist discourse abounds in biblical phraseologies and idioms 
that imbue it with sanctity. As will be shown in the following section, some of 
those expressions have performative force. 


4.2 Pragmatic analysis: speech acts and Christian 
phraseologies (incantation, blessing, curses, swear 
words, invocation) 


Christianity has inherited many rituals from Jewish traditions, including reli- 
gious mysticism. Dennis (2007) states that both the Bible and Jewish mysticism 
emphasise that God created the universe by means of a series of “speech acts”, 
“the power to use words to construct and to destroy under certain conditions”. 
He premises that some special mystical power is enacted through the pronounce- 
ment of God’s names, through words and phrases that God speaks, and the He- 
brew alphabet. 

Anglophone separatist leaders and their followers use a variety of pragmatic 
artifices as a rhetoric tool were inspired by biblical and Christian ideology. Some 
phraseologies, idioms and propositions are used as swear words, blessings and 
judgemental proclamations (imprecation) with performative effect. They are 
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classified according to their effects and their functional intent within the dis- 
course. Their use may be for incantations, blessing and well-wishing, cursing and 
swear words. They are classified as expressive (thanking), declarations (cursing 
and blessing), directives (prayer reguests) and other categorisations. 


(1) Assertive (representative) speech acts 


These describe the situation and commit the speaker to the truth of the expressed 
proposition, e. g. assertions, claims and reports. 

In (13) and (14), the speaker asserts that “The lord is your strength” and 
“through the grace of god both the living and the dead shall get to Buea”. By 
making those statements, the Anglophone activists assert the way that they rep- 
resent the future, their position in relation to God and their secessionist project. 


(13) Thanks you General Rk. The lord is your strength. 


(14) Gen. Ivo remain our inspiration in spirit and Gen R K .our inspiration in the physical. 
Whether dead or alive and through the grace of god both the living and the dead shall get 
to Buea 


(2) Expressive speech acts 


These express the speaker’s attitudes and feelings towards the proposition (ex- 
cuses, complaints, thanks and congratulations) 

In (15) we have a prompting post that was followed by comments in the form 
of expressive speech acts. The ones with religious language are highlighted. 


(15) British Southern Cameroons Resistance Forces: 
LRC attacked lower Bafut today. Left THREE LRC terrorist demons six feet deep! 
All BSCRF soldiers safely back in base. No civilian casualties noted. 
Property damage to be assessed during daylight. 
No Retreat, No Surrender! #FundGroundAction #AmbazoniaMustBeFree 
Comments 
Brave warriors & 
We thank God and you our valiant warriors. 
Until we reach Buea. 
Congrats comrades 
Amen we thank God for that protection 
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(3) Declarations 


Declarations are speech acts that alter the reality in accordance with the proposi- 
tion of the declaration using “In Jesus name” and “Amen”. Both are adjacency 
pairs in Christian liturgy. 

In (16), “in Jesus name” is used as a declaration. In (15) above, one of the 
followers responds to a statement with “Amen we thank God for that protection”. 
In (17) and (18), another concludes their own statement with “Amen.” 


(16) Nfor Vivian shut up pa I pray God will deliver u in Jesus name 
(17) We shall be free in Jesus name Amen 


(18) May God cu an de people Ambazonia through.. Amen !! 


“In Jesus name” is a phraseology that is used as a declaration in Christian circles. 
According to Geoffrey Dennis, the use of names of power is a pervasive aspect of 
all religious spells and is considered critical to lending efficacy to an incantation. 
These may include God’s names, angels, the righteous dead, even one’s mother. 
In Christian circles, “In Jesus name” is used to claim divine backing of the re- 
quest. In secessionist discourse, it is used to claim God’s validation of the stated 
declaration. It is usually followed by the utterance “Amen”. 

“Amen,” which means “so be it”, is used in Christian rhetoric or discourse to 
express agreement with something that has been said, or to affirm that what one 
has said is right. Its use is widespread among Pentecostal evangelicals (see Wharry 
2003). In church services, it is uttered repeatedly in response to speakers’ declara- 
tions, as a Gospel truth marker (see Ndzotom Mbakop 2018) or spiritual well-being 
statement, and as a rhythmic marker (see Wharry 2003). In this study, followers of 
the separatists say them in response to declarations or sentential statements ut- 
tered by their leaders as a way of expressing their consent and approval. 


(4) Directives and declarations that use formulaic words for blessing and 
well-wishing 


In religion, a blessing (also used to refer to the bestowing of such) consists of the 
infusion of something with holiness, spiritual redemption or divine will. In the 
context of Ambazonian discourse, blessings are usually pronounced by followers 
of the leaders who want to wish them well. They are also given in the form of re- 
quests to God that favour the territory and its future leaders. In the context of our 
study, the concept of blessing contributes to understanding the concept of 
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weaponisation in that the blessings are invoked for the secessionists, while curses 
are rained down upon their opponents. The following posts illustrate this point. 


(19) May Jehovah bless you abundantly in Jesus name amen 


(20) God bless Ambazonia thank you H. E DR SAMUEL SAKO IKOME Ambazonian president 
#draft draft drafts till freedom 


(21) May God strengthen you brave General RK long live Ambazonia and shot live the strogle 
(22) Commander Ayaba! God bless you! Long live Ambazonia! 


(23) Dr. Ayaba Cho. You are a great fighter but Unification will help us complete this winning 
struggle. God bless and protect you. Senior software Engineer Germany 
(24): Thank you our Revolutionary Leader for the great Sacrifice. We trust your know-how 
in such an unprecedented moment. May God continue to grant you wisdom and protect you. 


(24) Thank you our Revolutionary Leader for the great Sacrifice. We trust your know-how in 
such an unprecedented moment. May God continue to grant you wisdom and protect you. 


(25) God is in control as we remember fallen heros, God's will shall be done the word of God is 
power can see you reading it that is why you are different keep up our General God is 
watching your back 


(26) A great lost from Batibo we the mothers we honor our son thanks for your sacrifices RIP 
and we honor the rest of heroes. You guys are cover with the blood of Jesus Christ 


(5) Use of formulaic and magic words for incantation, cursing, swear-words 
and spells 


“An incantation or spell is a spoken word, phrase, or formula of power, often re- 
cited as part of a larger ritual, which is recited in order to effect a magical result” 
(Dennis 2007). It is also the act of using words in order to induce enchantment, 
charm or cast a spell on somebody or something. In religion, incantation is done 
through the utterance of magic spells and the use of opaque language. Some 
phraseologies that are stated and often repeated carry charming powers. In the 
Pentecostal charismatic circles (see R. Marshall 2016), it is assumed that the in- 
vocation of God through the pronouncement of the name of Jesus has power to 
change the order of things, first in the invisible world, then in the visible one. 
When pronounced with the will of God, these phrases are expected to have per- 
formative effects in the invisible and visible realm. In saying them, the speakers 
are actually asking for divine intervention or for malefic powers to enter into bat- 
tle on their behalf. In most instances, some of the swear words are used to cast a 
curse on someone, or bless them. 

Cursing is mostly associated with negative emotions such as sadness and an- 
ger, which is why people in the online world mainly use curse words to express 
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their anger towards those who do not support the separatist agenda. In the Am- 
bazonian discourse, we have noticed curse-like invectives. By using these "the- 
urgic” spells (see Dennis 2007), the speakers assume that God has in some way 
delegated that power/authority to them in order to act or to reverse a situation. 
The examples below illustrate this point. 


(27) The Lord God! The Lion of the tribe of Judah, and the Mighty Man in battle will fight for 
you, brave warriors!!! I cover all of you with the blood of Jesus Christ, and I blind the eyes 
of the enemy, paralyze their hands and weapons in the matchless name of Jesus Christ!!! 


448505 


(28) Any spirit of power struggle and lies telling in Tassang Wilfred, out-out, out, out in Jesus 
name 


(29) God punish devil may EC4UC go to hell.in order to get your own position you are being 
against your brothers and sisters right. That position you'll never get. God punish devil idiot!!! 


(30) And sheep will attempt to follow his deadly order. That fake president is a dangerous cult- 
ist terrorist looking for innocent souls to devour. But the God that we serve has given us 
authority to trample over him. That's exactly what we are doing. God punish the devil. 


In (27), there is an imprecation which reads “I blind the eyes of the enemy, para- 
lyze their hands and weapons”. 


(6) Prayer and Invocation 


In many instances within the discourse, directives are used for prayers and in- 
voking God, to seek his direct intervention and interference in the conflict on be- 
half of Ambazonian fighters. The prayers also invoke divine help and assistance 
for the people. 


(31) Amen, and may the hands of God continue to upheld and strengthen you as you lead Am- 
bazonians to freedom from LRC. 


(32) General Rk the most loving in the land we thank you so so much may God empire you the 
more to take us to Buea in Jesus name Amen 


(33) Lord open the eyes of Ambas to know that we are just beginning the revolution. Help Am- 
bas that they will not faint in this race till we reach our destination. 


(34) Ooh God listing to the cry of our general Rk ,Big number and the rest may u continued to 
strength them until will we are free my uncle general Ivo we shall continued to cry ,and 
pray for your loving spirit to rest in peace and also protect the other general u left behind 
to continued the struggle (water and water with God everything is possible) 
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4.3 Functions of religious deployment in Anglophone 
separatist discourse 


Activating religious themes in an armed conflict situation in the Anglophone re- 
gions of Cameroon is a means of imbuing the crisis with religious meanings and 
significance, as there is otherwise no religious divide between Cameroonian An- 
glophones and Francophones. In this situation, the secessionists use a plethora 
of metaphors and images borrowed from the Bible to rally Christians to their 
plight and objective: liberation from the francophone yoke. 

The use of a specific type of religious rhetoric by Ambazonian leaders, divine 
ordained rhetoric, is a manipulative discourse strategy aimed at increasing An- 
glophone expectations for victory over the Cameroonian military. 

In this regard, the Amba war draft posted on the Facebook wall of Sako Ikome 
(the interim president of the Ambazonia defence council) clearly portrays the 
leaders’ decision to place religion as a central issue in the armed conflict to liber- 
ate Ambazonia. It reads: 


(35) I Am Convicted Deep Down In My Spirit That Keeping The Hope Of Ambazonia Alive, 
And Trusting The Almighty Is The Only SHIELD We Have Against The Raging Darkness 
Of Occupation. 


In the discourse of Anglophone activists, there are many metaphors that refer- 
ence biblical scriptures. These include: the journey of Israel from Egypt to the 
Promised Land; the assignation of messianic characteristics to Ambazonian lead- 
ers and fallen heroes; and the transfer of this characterisation into the spiritual 
realm as a form of spiritual warfare. 


(a) The metaphor of the Hebrew exodus and journey to the promise land 


As represented in the following post, the Cameroonian Government is Egypt, the 
Ambazonians are the Jews leaving Egypt and Ambazonia is their promised land. 


(36) When we picked up Arms to defend our homeland we knew we might not make it to the 
Promised Land. 


(37) This words breaks my heart courage great fighter u will make it to the promise land for God 
is with u 

(38) Let the God of king Solomon continue to renew your wisdom as you lead us to the promise 
land president we are behind you 
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Through evoking this metaphor of the journey of the children of Israel from Egypt 
to the promised land, the secessionists align the circumstances of the Anglo- 
phones with those referred to in the corresponding scriptures and use the analo- 
gies of the Judeo-Christian Bible to support their secessionist campaigns. 


(b Assigning messianic characteristics to some Anglophone leaders and 
fallen armed fighters 


The assignation of messianic characteristics to the Anglophone leaders is a con- 
sistent discursive strategy used by Ambazonians. They presume that their move 
to secede is “God ordained”, with leaders and fighters seen as sent by God to help 
their cause. In some statements, a leader is characterised and qualified as a “cho- 
sen one”, as shown in the following posts. 


(39) Dr you are the chosen one to lead this struggle. God is Not a Man. CIC Ayaba Cho Lucas, 
Was Born For This Course 


When some fighters died in the battle fields, the tributes paid to them depict the 
role that has been assigned to them: that of the Messiah, in the likeness of Jesus 
Christ, who shed his blood and died to save humanity from doom. 

Tribute to a fallen fighter: 


(40) Gen Ivo. You gave ur life so that we may be free!! 
Just like Jesus Christ, you bled and died [...]. for our motherland Ambazonia. God sent you 
as his son, but once again the people rejected their own saviour. I am 10096 convinced that 
you had to die for us to move ahead. Ambazonia will be free. 


(41) [...] No mortal can stop the freedom you died for. Miss you My General, shake glad hands 
with the Man of War, the Ancient of days, Jesus Christ! 


(42) Legends to the heros who bought the land with their blood... 


(c)  Militarisation of prayer and the metaphor of spiritual warfare 


From the Charismatic Pentecostal perspective, secessionists comprehend their 
struggle from a spiritual warfare perspective that “[...] is a collection of rituals, 
practices and discourses that aim to do battle with (typically) invisible supernat- 
ural threats" (Marshall/Prichard 2020: 4). In the biblical ideology, God is the Lord 
of hosts who leads his people to battle. Biblical stories provide a variety of con- 
flicts between the Chosen People and their enemies, whereby God always stood 
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on the side of the Chosen People to help them thrive. This is exemplified by a 
passage from Exodus in the Bible, Chapter 17, verses 8 to 11. Here, Moses asked 
Joshua to go to the battlefield, while he (Moses) was to go to the mountain to pray. 
The outcome of the battle was determined by Moses having his hands lifted up. 
It is also inferred from Biblical ideology that beyond the visible realm, there is an 
invisible realm where spiritual beings wage war, and humans can influence the 
outcome through their prayers. The warfare ideology or paradigm is a biblical 
construct that shows that there is demonic and satanic opposition to the believer 
achieving felicity. As such, the believer has to wage war against these forces to 
reach their desired end. 

By regarding the Ambazonians as fighting the raging forces of occupation, 
the Ambazonia leader implies that God is on their side as "a shield”, and is going 
to help them prevail over the "darkness of occupation". This statement helps one 
infer that a spiritual dimension is given to the armed conflict between the Amba- 
zonian militia and the Government of Cameroon’s military forces. From this per- 
spective, the Government of Cameroon, the oppressor, has assumed the role of 
Satan and the Ambazonians are fighting to free themselves from bondage. In the 
corpus we have expressions such as “satanic francophone”, “evil demon” and 
“satanic”, which are used to characterise the Government of Cameroon or the po- 
litical entity “La Republique to Cameroun”. Furthermore, “the devil” is used met- 
aphorically to refer to Cameroon, which is assumed the role of oppressor of Am- 
bazonians. Cameroonian political entities and figures are associated with 
negative biblical entities such as “Lucifer, Devil, satanic (..) regime, your evil de- 
mon, bondage, yoke, Hell”, and the secessionists or Ambazonians are assigned 
positive characterisations. From the point of view of the secessionists it is valid 
to assume that the conflict is first and foremost a spiritual war. This helps to le- 
gitimate the armed confrontation. 

The following prompting post and responses to it illustrate this point. 


(43) TINGOH VILLAGE UNDER ATTACK BY LRC. HOUSES ON FIRE. CIVILIANS ARE ADVISED 
TO STAY AWAY. PUT OUR CIVILIANS & SOLDIERS IN PRAYERS. 
It is well our ancestors will cover you all [...] the intruders will be put to shame...fear not 
our brave warriors 
We are in prayer for now hence thanks our head man for your ideas 
God will protect u all in Jesus name 
God protect wuna 
It shall be well with you people in Jesus name I pray 
The Lord God! The Lion of the tribe of Judah, and the Mighty Man in battle will fight for 
you, brave warriors!!! I cover all of you with the blood of Jesus Christ, and I blind the eyes 
of the enemy, paralyze their hands and weapons in the matchless name of Jesus Christ!!! 


445050 
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We also see warfare vocabulary like “battle”, “fight”, “brave warrior”, “enemy”, 
and “weapon” in utterances like “[...] Mighty Man in battle will fight for you, brave 
warriors!!!”, “cover all of you with the blood of Jesus Christ, and I blind the eyes of 
the enemy, paralyze their hands and weapons”. As illustrated by the above posts, 
God is invited to participate in the armed conflict in order to give the impression 
that the Ambazonians are “fighting for the Kingdom of God” (Viillers 2011). 


(d)  Adjudging or arrogating divine backing of the insurgency 


One of the secessionists’ discursive strategies consists of adjudging or arrogating 
God’s support of the insurgency based on the victims’ discourse (see Chilton 
2004), which states the syllogism that “God is on the side of the oppressed”. Since 
Anglophones are victims of the oppressor or aggressor — in this case, La Re- 
publique — God is on their side. 


(44) [...] Thanks Cho, keep on. God is on the side of the oppressed 
(45) [..] Lord open the eyes of Ambas to know that we are just beginning the revolution. Help 
Ambas that they will not faint in this race till we reach our destination. 


(46) hat do u have to tell us today big man and before u say anything remember with u or with- 
out u we will have our restoration because God almighty has already ordained that. At the 
point when we feel we are at the end of the rope, we are not at the end of hope. God is 
seeing us through. 


(e God for us rhetoric 


Anglophone secession leaders resorted to the “God for us” rhetoric to legitimise 
their decision to pursue armed confrontation against the Government of Came- 
roon and its military. The God-for-us or God’s-on-our-side rhetoric is one manip- 
ulative tool used by political leaders. Establishing a relationship between God 
and politics is what Domke/Coe (2010), quoted in Roche (2015: 7), called “The God 
Strategy”. It consists of claiming that one’s cause is supported or backed by God, 
inspired by God; or of invoking God for the purposes of partisan politics. We see 
a number of statements and propositions that suggest that the activists presume 
that God is on their side. Phrases and expressions like “into sustainable peace- 
flavored independence of a God-ordained richly progressive nation in varying 
ramifications”, “[...] the battle is almost over. Christ is on the throne and we are 
on the winning side”, “God is on our sides because we stand for justice”, “God 
given opportunity”, “God has spoken already and freedom is around the Conner” 
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clearly reveal that the secessionists presume that God supports their cause. As 

such, this assumption contributes to the legitimation and validation of their con- 

troversial campaign. The statements and claims also presume that God does not 

support the Cameroonian Government and the military — just the Anglophones. 
The posts below illustrate this analysis. 


(47) A lot of heat will be produced in this process and thank God, we have a formidable cooling 
system, “corporate prayers” for peaceful exit from bondage in the yoke of La République 
du Cameroun into sustainable peace-flavored independence of a God-ordained richly pro- 
gressive nation in varying ramifications. 


(48) It’s ano vote simply rigging of election. The regime is accursed but at the appointed time 
the Almighty God will straighten up things for the good of the weak. Paul Biya who made 
himself equal to God killing human randomly - it’s a pity. Maranatha and Shalom 


(49) God is on our sides because we stand for justice. evil can never prevail over good. The LA 
republic government fail to understand that one with God is majority. my fellow southern 
Cameroonians prayer is a sure key to success. So let’s keep praying God while protesting 
peacefully hoping that Jehovah will fight for us in Jesus name 


(50) Nobody can stop this God given opportunity to regain our statehood. The struggle continues. 


(51) God has spoken already and freedom is around the Conner. The pressure is mounting be- 
cause the battle is almost over. Christ is on the throne and we are on the winning side 


(52) You shall reach Buea and help build the nascent Ambazonia Army. God will see you through 


In the above posts, there are constant and consistent references to God, and in 
every instance the secessionists claim that God is on their side. We have a diver- 
sity of expressions and utterances, which include “peace-flavoured independ- 
ence of a God-ordained”, “God is on the side of the oppressed”, “God is on our 
sides because we stand for justice”, “God has spoken already and freedom is 
around the Conner”, “God is with us”, and “God is seeing us through”. Knowing 
that most Anglophones are religious, the secessionist activists (leaders and fol- 
lowers) use Bible metaphors and imagery to build a storyline for baiting the an- 
glophones into armed conflict, which would enable them to obtain independence 
from the satanic and oppressive regime of La Republique du Cameroun. 

The historical case studies attest to the fact that more often than not, leaders 
and politicians resort to religious rhetoric when they are desperate in the middle 
of a crisis (see Day/Adam 2018; Dreisbach 2014). During times of crisis, the de- 
ployment of religious language and the invocation of God appear to be ways of 
either expressing one’s impotence or rallying the followers of a religion to one’s 
cause. The functions of the God strategy or allusions to the Bible in political dis- 
course have mainly been studied in the USA, where the focus has been on the use 
of biblical imagery to rally Christian communities. In fact, the use of biblical 
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metaphor in discourse helps one to construct their ideology. In the case that is 
the focus of this article, it is used to legitimise secession. 


5 Discussion 


Without a doubt, religion is a very divisive element within society. Our analysis 
of the Anglophone pro-secession discourse data has shown that the socio-politi- 
cal crisis has assumed a religious overtone and that social media has been an 
empowering tool in this regard. This study has provided data that show that sep- 
aratists tactfully use language to diffuse the belief that Ambazonia, the territory 
which they are fighting to recover or to establish is in fact their promised land, 
just as the armed conflict has been ordained by God. It was assumed by Anglo- 
phone activists that Ambazonia, their new nation, is a Christian one, in contrast 
to La Républigue du Cameroun, which is characterised as an evil entity. 

In addition to allusions and references to the Bible, Anglophone web activists 
used biblical phraseologies and other speech acts to perform invocations, curses 
and blessings. We have suggested that there is actually no religious divide be- 
tween Anglophone and Francophone Cameroonians. There are therefore no 
grounds to claim that Francophone Cameroon is a devilish occupational force 
and that the would-be Federal Republic of Ambazonia has a biblical and Chris- 
tian foundation with God’s backing. Imbuing the secession discourse with Chris- 
tian themes is therefore a form of weaponising religion. Religion is instrumental- 
ised to rally more mass support to the separatist cause. As Roche (2015) notes, 
Domke and Coe’s (2010) “God strategy” or Ericson’s (1980) “God-centered or/bib- 
lical rhetoric” is a strategic and carefully executed political act, not necessarily a 
genuine belief in or reliance on God. As the activists seem to have made the fight 
for secession from Cameroon a continuation of the Jews’ Exodus from Egypt to 
the Promised Land, their invocations and prayers aim at calling on God to inter- 
vene and free them from their oppressor. Or, in other words, they are fighting a 
spiritual battle to witness God’s Kingdom to come and restore the freedom taken 
from them by LRC. 

Prayer is perceived and employed as a weapon of warfare in order to carry 
out spiritual violence. It is also a central means of redemption praxis within the 
Pentecostal milieu (see Tarusarira 2020; McAlister 2016a, 2016b, R. Marshall 
(2016). Anglophones use it in their quest to secede. The instrumentalisation of 
religion for political aims has also been posted on social media in other cases of 
conflict in Africa (see Basedau 2017; Basedau/Schaefer-Kehnert 2019). In Cöte 
d’Ivoire (see N’Guessan 2015, Viillers 2011), a cross-section of Christian peoples 
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likened the role of Gbagbo to that of a Messiah who had come to liberate their 
nation from the Oppressor, the French. In the current Anglophone crisis, abduc- 
tion, arson attacks and the butchering of so called “traitors” have been perpe- 
trated by Ambazonian fighters in order to advance their cause, which has led to 
forceful condemnations from the national and international community. Their 
claim that God would support barbaric violence is more than questionable. How- 
ever, the secessionists still claim to have God’s support, as they see the Anglo- 
phones as the elect people at the centre of God’s attention, even as they are also 
marginalised as refugees. The politicisation of religion (see P. Marshall 2018) is 
an issue of debate, just like the militarisation of prayer (see McAlister 2016a, 
2016b) in (socio-)political struggles; the more extreme of the two being the 
weaponisation of religion. Morris-Chapman (2019) discusses an Ambazonian the- 
ology of liberation that examines the question of self-defence in relation to acts 
of state-sponsored violence. He explores the question of resistance to the State as 
a reaction to the postcolonial marginalisation that Anglophone Cameroonians 
experienced. Resorting to Christianity as a means to validate violence is compa- 
rable to Islamist terrorism, where jihad is the driver of barbaric and violent acts. 
Islamic religious arguments are sometimes used to legitimise violent terrorism as 
they claim that governments and political entities that have no respect for Islamic 
laws must be fought. They also refuse to acknowledge those leaders as they claim 
to only acknowledge a higher divine law whose application is binding for them. 
According to Paterson (2019), most Islamic terrorists in Indonesia consider all 
those who do not condone their actions as infidels. The members of these groups 
consider themselves to be engaged in a struggle between good and evil, where 
every outgroup entity embodies evil (see Juergensmeyer 1997). Religion is there- 
fore instrumentalised to legitimate terrorism, and this misuse is a form of 
weaponisation. 


6 Conclusion 


This study aimed to investigate the religious discourse deployed by Anglophone 
secessionists engaged in armed conflict with the Cameroonian government and 
military. We found that Biblical allusions and Christian phraseologies were used 
to imbue the discourse with Christian ideology. This study claims that this dis- 
cursive strategy amounts to weaponisation, that is, involving God in an armed 
conflict as a means to rally support from a large quantity of gullible Christians in 
Cameroon’s Anglophone regions. This armed conflict has become violent, as the 
Ambazonian fighters and government forces have resorted to gruesome killings. 
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Ambazonians fighters claim to be doing it in the name of God, who has ordained 
this struggle. Vüllers (2011: 6) warned that the politicisation of religious identities 
can result in believers committing violent acts at specific times and locations. Re- 
ligious extremism should not only be viewed from the perspective of an isolated 
group carrying out violent attacks in the name of religion, it also encapsulates 
those social struggles in which religion is used as a weapon. It includes using 
religious beliefs to justify violent acts or invoking God’s assistance while commit- 
ting these same acts. Weaponising religion is very common in the political dis- 
course of liberal democracies where religion is central to the public life. For in- 
stance, in the USA, where Americans have long been committed to a series of 
beliefs that attribute a special, God-given role to America on the global stage (see 
Roche 2015). Consequently, in times of crisis, their leaders use allusions to the 
Bible to rally the support of Christians for their projects. 

This study shows that religion is gaining ground and has become a contro- 
versial and problematic aspect of the public and political sphere. It has high- 
lighted how much religion is still a powerful force in the Cameroonian socio-cog- 
nitive environment, thereby contributing to the debate regarding secularisation 
in democracies. This tends to contradict post-modern discourse’s prediction that 
religion would lose its authority. 
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Part III: Contradictory Operations of 
Marginalisation and Centralisation 


Christopher M. Schmidt 
Shaping Identity through the Use of 
Language 


The Finland Swedish Paradox 


1 Introduction 


The relationship between language and identity is manifold. According to Ber- 
ger/Luckman (1993), identity can be understood as a form of primary socialisa- 
tion. The relationship between language and identity can also be seen as the use 
of linguistic register in order to differentiate other users of the same language for 
the purposes of marking group identity (see Joseph 2004). In the present article, 
linguistic behaviour is examined from a social psychological perspective while 
asking in which ways the use of language can be a denominator for building lan- 
guage-based group identity. This has also been referred to as shaping identity 
through language (see Thim-Mabrey 2003: 2). In this article we will go a step fur- 
ther and ask in what way belonging to a linguistic minority, using the language 
of that minority and experiencing a vital threat to that minority language can be 
central to maintaining subjective minority identity. This phenomenon could be 
likened to two opposite sides of a coin that are facing two different directions 
while still completing each other, thus constituting a paradoxical whole. The pre- 
sent article examines this in the context of the Finland Swedish discourse sur- 
rounding linguistic behaviour in relation to the country’s two national languages 
- Finnish and Swedish, where the Swedish-speaking Finns represent the coun- 
try’s minority. The term “Finland Swedish” is used throughout the article to refer 
to this minority.’ 

Research focusing on the Finland Swedish minority has partly dealt with ex- 
amining the use of the minority language - often with respect to local variations 


1 The term was mainly introduced in Finnish official debate from 1910 to 1914, when the Swe- 
dish-speaking minority was searching for a suitable linguistic denominator for its national sta- 
tus. By 1945 it had gained semi-official status (see Mustelin 1983). There is an underlying duality 
in terms of identity, as Finland Swedes at the same time are part of the Finnish nationality, which 
makes it rather artificial to separate Finland Swedish history from Finnish history, even though 
attempts are made (see Stenius 1983). 


8 Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [EJ ENN] This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 International License. 
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- as a sign of lived identity (see Stählberg 1995; Allardt 1984; Lönngvist 1984), 
whether from a historical perspective, as part of a developing Finnish State (see 
Sundberg 1985; Fewster 2000; Klinkmann 2011), or from a more culturally analyt- 
ical perspective (see Äström/Lönngvist/Lindqvist 2001), to name a few. Most of 
these works have their scientific starting point in ethnological and folkloristic re- 
search, both being well-established research domains in Finland.’ Klinkmann 
points out that despite the many publications on the topic, the historical descrip- 
tion of Finland Swedes has presented difficulties for identifying what exactly “be- 
ing Finland Swedish" means (see Klinkmann 2017: 31). According to Allardt 
(1983: 36), the categories of “periphery” and “minority” are problematic for ap- 
plying in a traditional sense to the Finland Swedes. In terms of location, they live 
in both urban centres and in rural areas, mostly in the southern and western parts 
ofthe country, and at a local level mostly mixed together with the Finnish-speak- 
ing majority. Historically, they have played a central role in shaping the govern- 
mental and administrative foundations of the 19" Century that in the 20" century 
led to the emergence of the independent state. Still, in terms of population, they 
form a minority in the country, and their membership in that minority is defined 
more by language than by geographic location. According to Sundberg (1985: 2), 
possessing Swedish-language skills as a denominator for belonging to this mi- 
nority group differentiates it from most European minorities. It is a specific aspect 
of Finnish society that the individuals themselves can decide on which group 
they belong to. This means that the categorisation of belonging to the minority or 
majority is a personal decision and not up to government authorities. In this 
sense, itis a self-categorisation. As a consequence, that decision, if the individual 
wants to make it, can be changed by them through language registration. Based 
on her empirical studies of the Finland Swedish minority, Sundback (2015: 35) 
points out that an individual's decision to change their language registration 
might also reflect an unwillingness to be categorised as solely belonging to one 
of the two language groups. According to Allardt/Starck (1981: 42-46), in addi- 
tion to self-categorisation, the other main individual classification categories are 
family descent, cultural traits and those social organisations that can serve as 
communication platforms for Finnish society's Swedish-speaking minority. 


2 For a wider overview of research on Finland Swedish culture, history and language, see the 
introduction in Klinkmann/Henriksson/Háger (2017); from a historical perspective, see Eng- 
man/Stenius (1984); under the concept of social capital, see Sundback/Nyqvist (2010). 
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Regarding the question of self-assessment in terms of belonging to a group,’ 
itis interesting to see how the role of language and culture affects the way Finland 
Swedes view themselves. In a Gallup poll conducted in 2019, 8896 of the respond- 
ents (n = 1154) claimed that it is very important to care about the Swedish language 
in Finland (in addition, 996 are somewhat of the same opinion) and 8796 stated 
that it is very important to care about the Finland Swedish culture in Finland (in 
addition, 1196 are somewhat of the same opinion). When asked how significant 
this culture is to them, only 8096 said that it was very important (see Herberts 
2019). This poll hints at the factor that linguistic consciousness is stronger among 
Finland Swedes than their awareness of their culture as a group. The fact that they 
belong to a minority is crucial for shaping identity in the case of Finland Swedes, 
which the research institute e2 found after it conducted a survey in 2018 on the 
identity domains among this group (n = 6746). In the same study, generic values 
such as childhood, family, education, work life and friends played an insignificant 
role in shaping the identity of the Finnish-speaking majority (see Báck 2018). 

If values related to way of life are of less relevance than language in shaping 
the identity of Finland Swedes, then at this point one can raise the question of 
the different ways that the language factor can be so important to Finland Swe- 
dish minority identity. Before delving into this question, it is worth looking at the 
historical context in which the Finland Swedish minority became established in 
Finland. Finland Swedish identity cannot be fully grasped without first taking 
into account the historical development of the Swedish language's role within 
the country. Following Finland's independence in 1917, Swedish was granted sec- 
ond official language status (see Finlex 2003). This development has a long his- 
tory, as Finland had been part of the Swedish Empire since the 13" Century, up 
until it became part of Russia in 1809 following the Swedish-Russian war. During 
the 19th Century, there were Finland Swedes who were highly active in promoting 
Finnish national identity in areas such as administration, education, culture and 
economics (see Ekberg 2000: 18-23). 

According to the magistrate's self-registration records, the amount of Finland 
Swedes in the country has decreased since the 1950s. From the perspective of lin- 
guistic identity, this development is not without significance. From 1950 to 2000, 
the number of Finland Swedes has decreased from 348,000 to 291,000. After a short 
rise from 2008 to 2012, the number has been in steady decline. Today the registered 
number is around 289,000, which corresponds to about 5.2 96 of the total 


3 In this article, the term "self-categorisation" is used to describe group belonging in terms of 
language registration. The term "self-assessment" denotes group belonging in terms of minority 
versus majority group in a broader sense. 
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population (see Saarela 2021: 13). Most Finland Swedes live in bilingual towns or 
areas and are thus in constant contact with speakers of the majority language. 


2 Intersectionality and double bind theory 


Due to the constantly changing numbers for registered members among the mi- 
nority, the ongoing migration in and out of the country, and the tendency to- 
wards bilingual marriages in some parts of the country, the number of individu- 
als who belong to the minority is in constant flux. It is important to notice right 
now that the Finland Swedish minority is not to be understood as a national mi- 
nority in the conventional sense (see Klinkmann/Henriksson/Háger 2017: 12), but 
rather as a minority that is defined through its use of Swedish as means of com- 
munication, and therefore through its constant quest to safeguard Swedish at the 
institutional level (see Sundback 2006: 408). This is a crucial aspect because it is 
also the starting point for an identity dichotomy that is characteristic of this mi- 
nority, which this article will investigate further. As the distinction from the Finn- 
ish-speaking majority is always in flux — mainly due to ethnic self-assessment 
and bilingual marriages, the language as such cannot automatically serve as an 
ethnic criterion. However, it is nonetheless this minority's central group criterion 
(see Sundback 2010: 58). This paradoxical situation shapes the relationship and 
attitudes that the Finland Swedish minority has towards the Finnish-speaking 
majority, and in terms of identity, the whole concept of minority becomes very 
complex when the language has a central function. This is especially the case 
when the legal right to use the Swedish mother tongue at an institutional level is 
not always made possible. With regard to this kind of a situation, Klink- 
mann/Henriksson/Hager (2017: 12) refer to a "experienced minority". Should one 
use the language of the majority due to convenience (and thereby weaken the 
“experienced minority" identity) or should one insist on their legal right? This is 
not an easy question to answer as it is not merely an issue of language use as 
such. The scenario of being torn between different choices that influence subjec- 
tive minority identity also exists at other levels, such as the choice between emi- 
grating to Sweden (and thereby giving up the *minority experience" as an iden- 
tity marker) or staying in the home country, which is as much a part of their 
national identity as it is for the Finnish-speaking majority. For this reason, be- 
longing to the Swedish-speaking minority should not to be confounded with hav- 
ing separatist beliefs (see Sundback 2006: 410). 

Under the concept of intersectionality, people have also tried to understand 
the different dichotomies in everyday minority life and its possible consequences 
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for the assessment of one’s identity (see Klinkmann 2017; Strandén-Backa/Backa 
2017; Henriksson/Hager 2017). Intersectionality as introduced by Crenshaw 
(1989; 1991) is the idea that power and social ranking can have different functions 
when examining the position of women within society. To better understand the 
social positioning of Black women, Crenshaw (1991) pointed out that it is not 
enough to only address the issue from a gender-related perspective, but to com- 
bine (intersect) this perspective with the dimension of race. This is because white 
women - even when they are weaker positioned than white men - still have a 
higher-ranking position than women of other races when it comes to social class. 
Intersectional categories are not only added, but also seen as intensifying one 
other. Knudsen (2005) uses the term to analyse Norwegian minority cultures and 
identities in textbooks. Lykke (2007) discusses implicit intersectionality based on 
Scandinavian research in the specialty of feminist Marxism, and, more specifi- 
cally, in that of queer feminism. She widens the theoretical aspect of intersection- 
ality and differentiates between explicit and implicit forms. Here the former term 
is used to examine explicit use of intersectionality, while the latter is used to ex- 
amine power systems and identity categories as intersections without naming 
them as such. In the case of the Finland Swedish minority, intersectionality can 
be a central aspect when examining the relationship between social position and 
identity, where self-assessment can be influenced through many factors that can 
interact and reinforce each other. Klinkmann (2017) discusses intersectionality in 
the case of the Finland Swedes from a social historical point of view. Henriks- 
son/Häger (2017) discuss the intersectional perspective utilising newspaper de- 
bates about regional politics in the healthcare sector as their bases, while only 
partly touching on the role that language can have. Strandén-Backa/Backa (2017) 
treat the question of intersectionality from the perspective of subjective minority 
self-assessment. According to Klinkmann/Henriksson/Háger (2017: 15), intersec- 
tionality factors can be manifold in the case of the Finland Swedish minority, 
which can include such examples as language, social class, individual prefer- 
ences and living in a certain area. The crucial question for shaping identity is how 
individuals are coping with different forms of intersectional identity positioning 
when identity is placed under stress by external factors, such as a perceived pen- 
etration of the majority language into areas of daily life where one was previously 
able to use the minority mother tongue. A more thorough investigation of how 
language (both as a means of communication and as an identity criterion) can be 
tied to intersectional identity strategies is still missing in the case of the Finland 
Swedes, which is why this article will try to shed some light on this question. 
The paradoxical role that language can have as a criterion for the Finland 
Swedish minority becomes evident when one considers that, on the one hand, a 
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growing number of bilingual individuals feel like they belong to both the Swe- 
dish-speaking minority and the Finnish-speaking majority, which in turn can 
lead to a greater acceptance of using Finnish in daily life. But at the same time, 
this tendency is also seen as a threat coming from the “outside” that undermines 
the traditional tendency to use Swedish and weakens the Swedish-speaking way 
of life (see Sundback 2010: 55). As the Swedish language has gradually had a less 
prominent role as an identity criterion at the individual level, at a collective level 
it has nevertheless kept its central role as a minority criterion (see Sundback 
2010: 59). It is on the collective level that the concept of a language-based 
“threat” against the minority is kept alive through different narratives, of which 
the Moomin narrative is central (see Rönnholm 2001; Ruusuvuori 2005; Henriks- 
son 2010; Klinkmann 2011). Here, the fictional characters of (the Finland Swedish 
author) Tove Jansson’s tales from Moominvalley are viewed as communal points 
of identification at a collective level. According to this narrative, the Finland Swe- 
dish community inside the imagined Moominvalley is under a constant threat 
from the outside. Interestingly enough, the ingroup/outgroup dichotomy implies 
a paradoxical relationship between both categories, which Klinkmann describes 
as the double bind phenomenon: in order to be able to criticise the Finland Swe- 
dish way of life from the outside, one needs to be part of it from the inside, to be 
part of the conceived group identity that Klinkmann in turn refers to as the “men- 
tal landscape” of the inside group (see Klinkmann 2011: 284)." 

Klinkmann uses the concept of double bind as introduced by Gregory Bateson 
in order to describe a fundamental communication dilemma where an answer to 
a question can serve as a double bind that simultaneously points in different di- 
rections, thus forming a paradox (see Klinkmann 2011: 284). The Finland Swedish 
minority status already entails a double bind, as this group forms both part of a 
different national culture as well as an ethnic-cultural minority. This dilemma for 
identity self-assessment gets even more complicated when one considers that the 
Finland Swedish minority is not a homogeneous group, as there are considerable 
local cultural differences between the Finnish-language Swedish-language pop- 
ulation areas (see Sundberg 1985: 19-22). In the case of the Finland Swedish mi- 
nority, one can assume that both intersectional factors (such as national belong- 
ing, language identity, minority group, minority culture, language skills, 
regional identity, perceived threats of exercising mother tongue) and the poten- 
tial double bind between these factors entail possible contradictions at a psycho- 
logical level when the minority tries to cope with these factors in everyday life. 


4 Klinkmann is not alone with this view. For an overview of other authors on this matter, see 
Klinkmann 2011: 283-285. 
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This potential implicit contradiction for self-assessment crystallises most clearly 
in the narratives about the usage of the group’s mother tongue. It arises out of the 
dichotomies involved in Finland Swedish self-assessment for language profi- 
ciency: Swedish-speaking as being non-Finnish; being non-bilingual versus be- 
ing bilingual; living a language register as a dialect or sociolect as opposed to 
academic Swedish (see Strandén-Backa/Backa 2017: 90). Even if these dichoto- 
mies do not necessarily and automatically have to entail contradictions for mi- 
nority identity, they might still lead to paradoxes in the search for identity self- 
assessments. The problems with language-based identity might even be imposed 
from the “outside” through narratives in society of the kind that “Finland is Finn- 
ish, not Finnish and Swedish, and there is the idea of a nation state that is more 
or less predominant when it comes to language: one country and one language” 
(Strandén-Backa/Backa 2017: 92). The present article will show the psychological 
implications that this can have for minority identity and the strategies that are 
employed to cope with it. 

Both intersectionality and double bind are aspects that can serve to under- 
stand the paradoxical situation in which a language-based minority can find it- 
self. In the case of the Finland Swedish minority, this article will examine differ- 
ent kinds of materials in order to elucidate the interconnectedness between 
intersectional aspects and possible double binds linked to these aspects when 
examining the role of language for the dimensions of Finland Swedish identity. 
In order to do so, different types of documentation will be used; both Finland 
Swedish experience-based media comments (as primary sources) and results 
from other investigations on language attitudes. I will also take a look at the ways 
in which they are interpreted within a Finland Swedish perspective. By combin- 
ing primary as well as evaluated material from “inside” the Finland Swedish per- 
spective (see Klinkmann 2011), a more complex qualitative picture can be drawn 
with regard to the role that language has with respect to Finland Swedish minor- 
ity self-assessment. In order to also preserve the inside perspective in the empir- 
ical data evaluations, the article will take into account the ways in which Finland 
Swedish scholars have evaluated empirical data on the subject matter dealt with 
in this article. 


3 Linguistic self-assertion and its realisation 


The media coverage of issues having to do with the Finland Swedish minority 
always focuses on linguistic aspects, which in itself shows the importance of lan- 
guage for this minority. Since the advent of new media, these experiences have 
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also been documented and are accessible in a variety of media. In this section I 
present guotations from the media discourse that have been translated from the 
original Swedish.” 

As shown in the introduction, when one considers the consequences that can 
arise out of possible double bind situations that speakers from the minority group 
can find themselves in, there is a very high level of awareness of the minority’s 
mother tongue advocacy. The inside perspective refers to phenomena that arise 
from the inner scope of the minority and that are defined by minority-related cri- 
teria or can be triggered by their own minority-induced logic. This means that 
they can be explained from this perspective. 

All the more astonishing is a phenomenon that comes from daily experience, 
one that runs counter to this awareness in concrete linguistic action. This is the 
change from the minority mother tongue to the national majority language, alt- 
hough - and this is the main reason for a paradoxical situation against the back- 
drop of documented language awareness - there need not be any external reason 
for changing one's language: 


(1) When a Finnish speaking person joins a group that consists of Finland Swedes, many Fin- 
land Swedes change the language into Finnish. In Southern Finland in particular, this is 
an everyday experience. (Berg 2018) 


This behaviour is all the more astonishing, as the relationship between minority 
and majority in these kinds of groups is the opposite of what is normally found at 
the national level. The paradoxical dimension of this kind of behaviour, which 
arises from its double bind implications (a gesture meant to be nice is at the same 
time perceived to be its opposite), is even more evident, as the representatives of 
the Finnish majority do not necessarily consider this to be something positive. 
This can be seen in the case of the Finnish speaker quoted below: 


(2 Itis a typically Finland Swedish thing, at least in the region of the capital, to switch the 
language into Finnish, when a Finnish speaking person joins a group. The gesture that was 
meant to be nice quickly gets the opposite effect for the Finnish speaking person. (Berg 2018) 


5 In order to render the original conceptual ways of expression so that they are discernible to 
the reader, the quotations do not use idiomatic translation into English or orthographically cor- 
rected modes of writing. This is important for grasping the kind of underlying conceptual and/or 
emotional dimension attached to the utterances. All translations from Swedish in this article are 
mine. 
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The tendency to abandon one’s own Finland Swedish mother tongue not only 
occurs in group dynamic settings as shown above, but also in those cases where 
a representative from each language group is present. However, this language 
behaviour is not always to the liking of the Finland Swedish speakers themselves. 
One respondent (woman, anonymous) in a survey of 1000 participants docu- 
mented in Herberts 2019 expresses the intersectionality between the moral impli- 
cations of this action and the subject’s physical condition as follows: 


(3) Ispeak fluent Finnish and by that I get the errand quicklier done. That is wrong of me but 
the health condition is sometimes bad and you can’t cope with it. (Herberts 2019: 49) 


Still, Finland Swedes do make the effort to have conversations in Swedish. Alt- 
hough guaranteed by the country’s Basic Law, this is seen as especially problem- 
atic in the healthcare sector, as the following answers from different respondents 
in Herberts’ documentation show: 


(4) The nurse at the reception told me off, because I was speaking Swedish. I complained 
about it and her boss phoned me later and reprimanded me, because I did not appreciate 
their “best nurse”. (Herberts 2019: 34) 

(5) Ihave also experienced to be directly laughed at when I had asked a nurse something in 
Swedish. (Herberts 2019: 34) 


(6 Inthe hospital at Seinäjoki a young male nurse said that we in Finland speak Finnish. I got 
angry, but still answered him calmly in Finnish that Finland is a bilingual country and you 
can also learn Swedish! (Herberts 2019: 37) 


Quotations 4-6 are examples of the different types of double binds that are in- 
volved. In (4) the basic legal right to use the mother tongue leads to its sanction- 
ing; in (5) it leads to one being ridiculed and in (6) the arbitrary suppression of 
this right leads to mental stress in spite of the calmness of the speaker’s outside 
appearance. As can be seen in the above quotations from different respondents, 
they all refer to their mother tongue as “Swedish”. An implicit intersectional di- 
lemma might occur when speaking about Swedish as the language of the Finland 
Swedes, as the Finland Swedes speak regional variants of Swedish that dominate 
their linguistic landscape. Reuter et al. group the Finland Swedish language 
somewhat unspecifically next to dialects, slang and sub-variants as a sub-form 
of standard Swedish (see Reuter/Hällström-Reijonen/Tandefelt 2017: 18). The 
classification of Finland Swedish in the grey area between dialect and standard 
language pushes the subliminal dilemma regarding the formation of a Finland 
Swedish linguistic identity to the extreme. It is little surprising then that Wikner 
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(2019) comes to the following conclusion in her survey on Finland Swedish lin- 
guistic behaviour in the capital region: 


(7 A general finding regarding the respondents’ views on Swedish in Helsingfors is that it is 
difficult to describe. Many of the respondents could not find a name for their language. 
They say they don’t know what it is: it’s not a dialect, it’s not standard Swedish — so what 
is it then? (Wikner 2019: 50) 


The results expressed in Wikner (2019) show that the language status that the 
mother tongue can give its speakers (according to (7) above) can imply a possible 
double bind between being a “language” in form of a mother tongue (“standard 
Swedish”) and a language that is only viewed as a dialect. This can potentially 
imply that it is a paradoxical linguistic identity. 

And yet it is nonetheless necessary to regard Finland Swedish as a linguistic 
means of identification. When the Finland Swedish daily newspaper Ostnyland 
(ON) asked its readers what it means to be Finland Swedish, they got 250 answers. 
The paper quotes from these to demonstrate that for its readers, language and 
identity are interconnected: 


(8) It is important to support the Swedish language and culture so that it can continue to live. 
It means a beloved mother tongue in a bilingual country. (Kurri, 5th of November 2018) 


The different kinds of double binds in which Finland Swedes live as a minority 
within the framework of their own linguistic identity give rise to different dimen- 
sions of paradox that I will discuss in the following chapter. 


4 Paradoxes of identity 


Based on the previous remarks on the role of the Finland Swedish mother tongue 
as an identity-forming characteristic of the minority, and on the simultaneous 
tendency to avoid using the mother tongue in bilingual interactions with repre- 
sentatives of the majority, one form of paradox can be discerned. Characteristic 
of this paradox is that linguistic self-confidence and pride in one’s own language 
both seem to remain intact, as can be seen in the reader comments of the daily 
Finland Swedish newspaper Ostnyland: 


(9) My identity and my [Finland Swedish] business card. 
That’s the best, I mean Finland Swedish with its wonderful words and dialects. (Kurri 2018; 
reader comments) 
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The crucial role of this language awareness for the Finland Swedish minority was 
also made clear during an opinion survey (carried out by Aula Research Oy) on 
the role of language and culture among Finland Swedish speakers, as mentioned 
in the above introduction: 


(10) The survey engaged Finland Swedes in a rare way and aroused enormous interest. It was 
felt that the topic was extremely interesting, topical and important. Several interviewees 
contacted Aula and wanted to discuss the position of Swedish in today’s Finland. The sur- 
vey also encouraged respondents to provide a record number of comments on their own 
experiences of the language climate. (Herberts 2019: 13) 


However, this linguistic interest and awareness does not necessarily translate to 
linguistic behaviour. The following remarks are symptomatic of the latent need 
to speak one’s own mother tongue, yet also show that one sometimes chooses not 
to speak it: 


(11) I often speak Finnish, but I'm glad if someone speaks Swedish. (Herberts 2019: 34) 


(12) I stopped speaking Swedish, but sometimes I get surprised, for example by pharmacists, 
when they suggest to speak Swedish. (Herberts 2019: 36) 


The paradox resulting from the contradiction between the needs of a mother- 
tongue life in the public sphere and its simultaneous non-realisation in interac- 
tions with speakers of the majority language reflects the nature of the Finland 
Swedish paradox as a whole. Although it cannot be assumed that this paradox 
applies unilaterally to all representatives of this minority, the mental strain that 
results from it are obvious in the respondents’ answers to the survey documented 
in Herberts (2019): 


(13) Although I’m bilingual, I do suffer from the fact that I cannot exercise my right to use my 
mother tongue, which is enshrined in the Basic Law. (Herberts 2019: 37) 


(14) I speak fluent Finnish and by that I get the errand quicklier done. That is wrong of me but 
the health condition is sometimes bad and you can’t cope with it. (Herberts 2019: 49) 


(15) Not directly discrimination, but many people have an incredible negative attitude towards 
Swedish speakers and I am completely fed up with it. (Herberts 2019: 65) 


(16) The Finland Swedes feel a collective sadness and disappointment about a bad or deterio- 
rating language climate. (Herberts 2019: 82) 


A second form of paradoxical linguistic behaviour is rooted in a special kind of 
intense feeling about oneself. When people try to learn Finnish, they may feel 
hatred or shame, or both at the same time: 
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(17) Learning Finnish is still a big burden. I want to, but it’s difficult and veeery [sic!] inflamed 
with all the hatred and shame. (Ohman 2012; reader comment, signed Hannasvirrvarr) 


(18) It’s almost like I’m ashamed that I don’t speak Finnish “like everyone else”; I don’t really 
know where that feeling comes from. Sure, I’d rather speak more Swedish out there in 
town. (Ohman 2012, reader comment, signed Anonymous) 


A third form of paradox concerning the self-perception of Finland Swedes is based 
on a socially conditioned intersectionality brought on by attitudes within this mi- 
nority. In this case, regionally rooted cultural differences are combined with the 
language-based view of other representatives of this minority, which can lead toa 
paradoxical attitude. This refers to unpleasant avoidances or even harassment by 
other Finland Swedes that some Finland Swedes have experienced because of 
their linguistic behaviour. From the perspective of group identity, it becomes par- 
adoxical if the representatives of the minority group express dislike of other mem- 
bers of the same minority or harass them, or if group members experience a feeling 
of shame among one other because of their linguistic behaviour: 


(19) The most unpleasant harassment regarding my own linguistic identity I have experienced 
was by Swedish-speaking Finns. They believe that bilingual or inhabitants of Helsinki are 
no genuine “Finland Swedes”. (Ohman 3 October 2012; reader comment, signed Smilla) 


(20) Ireally believe that the category “I’m ashamed of my fellow Finland Swedes” occurs more 
often than the situations when a Finnish speaking person would have said something neg- 
ative about me (Ohman 3 October 2012; reader comment, signed Anonymous) 


5 The role of language in the Finland Swedish 
paradox 


While paradoxes of Finland Swedish linguistic behaviour and reactions to it have 
so far been primarily presented via a logic that can be classified as subjective or 
a group-internal self-perception (endogenous perspective), the paradoxical role 
of language with respect to group identity is now widened with an exogenous 
dimension. The terms endogenous and exogenous are understood here from a 
group-specific perspective where endogenous phenomena are induced by the 
group’s internal perception of the minority and an often contradictory logic, as 
Chapter 4 has shown. Conceptually, the term exogenous in this context aims at 
the identity-forming behaviour of the minority, which in turn is influenced by 
events or attitudes that are induced by representatives of other linguistic groups. 
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In order to fully understand the logic of the intersections of daily life that can 
be involved in the behaviour relevant to the Finland Swedish minority’s group 
identity, we shall now look at an exogenously triggered event that has led to 
chain reactions. Using an event in Finnish politics from recent years as an exam- 
ple, the significance of the exogenously anchored intersectionality variables for 
the guestion of minority identity can be illustrated further. This event was trig- 
gered by political power that conflicted with the needs of the minority. 

The example to be discussed here was triggered during the 2015—2019 gov- 
ernment term in Finland, when the then head of the Finnish government, Juha 
Sipila, initiated a healthcare reform plan that was hotly debated in everyday po- 
litical life. The idea was to unite the existing healthcare responsibilities of 309 
municipalities into a network of 12 larger supra-regional districts in order to be 
able to have a more centralised state healthcare mandate. This plan was moti- 
vated by financial savings, since various areas of medical expertise could thus be 
more centralised in a given netwotk. As the reform aimed at combining cost sav- 
ing and bigger health units, it at first glance seemed to be a logical proposal. 

However, the undertaking was planned in such a way that the regional dis- 
tribution of the Swedish-speaking minority was deprioritised. Among other 
things, the district hospital for the bilingual town of Vasa (Region of Ostroboth- 
nia), including its surrounding predominantly Swedish-speaking regions, was to 
be transferred to the Finnish-speaking town of Seinájoki, which in itself forms 
part of a predominantly Finnish-speaking region. This would have had corre- 
sponding conseguences for the service offering, which was linguistically geared 
toward Finnish speakers. It was feared that Swedish as a daily language at the 
hospital would suffer greatly from this. As healthcare is a pillar of modern socie- 
ties, this plan led to strong backlash in the (mainly Swedish-speaking) popula- 
tion. The political explosiveness of these plans was above all made clear by the 
fact that there were also parliamentarians in the governing parties who found the 
Prime Ministers decision to be incomprehensible (cf. Suominen 2017: 13-14). 
From the minority perspective, the intersectional dimensions that emerged in this 
case were (among others) the creation of bigger administrative units, the need to 
save expenses, the regional demographic differences among the population, the 
securement of health services and the need for services in one’s mother tongue. 
Among these five intersectional dimensions, only the last one was linguistic. 

When examining the discourse that followed, it was the last dimension that 
dominated it. The extent to which the question of regional reorganisation as part 
of healthcare reform was also a question of language existence is clear from the 
reactions that came from the heads of both Finland Swedish circles within the 
Finland Swedish Party (Svenska Folkpartiet SFP), but also from other parties and 
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officials. At the same time as the Vasa case there was another case on the agenda 
that pertained to the Finland Swedish language. This concerned the closure of a 
Swedish-speaking school in another town in the Vasa region (Ostrobothnian 
town of Pedersöre), but these plans were put on hold in light of the situation 
around Vasa; allegedly in order not to give too much weight during that period 
to the debate about the Swedish languages position. Thus, healthcare reform, 
and with it the relocation of hospitals, was to be carried out in an accelerated 
procedure: 


(21) Malicious tongues claim that one reason for the fast timetable is to delay the debate about 
the position of the Swedish language for a longer period of time (Suominen 2017: 10) 


The extent to which the Vasa case was foremost an existential language issue and 
only secondarily a logistical healthcare issue is shown by the further reactions 
across language and party boundaries over the course of these events:* 


(22) The right to use one’s own language, Finnish or Swedish, is a right guaranteed by the Basic 
Law (President Sauli Niinistö, 29/12/2016 in connection with the municipal reform and the 
relocation of the emergency hospital from Vasa to Seinäjoki) 


(23) How can the basic linguistic rights be secured if the Swedish-speaking inhabitants of Os- 
trobothnia in the future can no longer rely on receiving such services in their mother 
tongue that they really need? 

It concerns the principles of rule of law and fundamental human rights, but it also con- 
cerns good administrative tradition and political culture (Ville Niinistö, leader of the polit- 
ical party the Greens) 


(24) The basic language rights require that national languages are equal, both formally and in 
practice. This has not been taken seriously by the government. (Peter Ostman, spokesman 
for the Christian Democratic Party KD) 


(25) Fundamental rights, including basic language rights, are not a matter of opinion. Either 
fundamental rights do exist or they do not exist (...) Now we are talking about life and 
death and the right of a person to receive nursing care in his or her mother tongue (Maarit 
Feldt-Ranta, member of the Social Democratic Party) 


The reform decision also impacted a wide range of individuals within the popu- 


lation at an emotional level. A survey of the population includes their reactions 
to it: 


6 All of the following four quotations are documented in Suominen 2017: 9-13. 
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(26) A personal insult and hurtful. A wet rag right in the face. Indifference to the Finland Swe- 
dish situation against better knowledge. An attitude that hurts. (Suominen 2017: 5) 


The extent to which this reform issue was perceived as part of a long historical 
process of weakening the cause for Finland Swedish language was also made 
clear by reactions from prominent Swedish-speaking figures. The existential 
need for self-realisation in everyday life and an identity shaped by language use 
go hand-in-hand here: 


(27) The decision on the emergency hospital became a symbolic question for Swedish in Fin- 
land. It became the drop that broke the camel’s back. (sociologist Kjell Herberts; quote 
taken from Suominen 2017: 5) 


In the party-political lobby of the Swedish-speaking minority, a statement made 
by member of parliament Mats Nylund to the government during a parliamentary 
session reflected the outrage at the Vasa decision. The rhetoric, formulated at a 
purely emotional level, dispenses with factual arguments and instead expresses 
the painful emotions that the plan had caused for the Swedish-speaking. It be- 
came a viral hit for this very reason, which also demonstrates his statement’s 
symbolic relevance for the Finland Swedish side: 


(28) Howcan you have this impudence? How on earth can you? And yes, you can! (Mats Nylund 
2006; quoted from Suominen 2017: 86) 


The healthcare reform plan, which had become a language-based existential 
question for the Finland Swedes at the national level, beyond Ostrobothnia, also 
drew reactions from the Finnish-speaking population. In addition to the state- 
ments across certain party lines (see above), there were also (unexpected) signals 
from the Finnish side regarding the impairment of language identity in the Fin- 
land Swedish areas: 


(29) I meet Swedish speaking children who are afraid to use their mother tongue in public 
places. The government knows about it. What does it do? (tweet from the children’s om- 
budsman Tuomas Kurttila one week after the Vasa decision; documented in Suominen 
2017: 6) 


The broad spectrum of reactions found in the discourse on the closure of the hospi- 
tal in Vasa made it clear in this case how the language aspect served as a combining 
factor for the five dimensions of intersectionality summarised above. Due to its cen- 
tral function as a denominator of identity, the language factor even started to 
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“emigrate” into other societal domains, such as the life and behaviour of children 
in public places - as the quotation above shows. This emigration enlarged the di- 
mensions of explicit intersectionality so that it took on implicit dimensions. 

The real political tragedy and short-sightedness of the Sipila government was 
that it failed to recognise the special interdependence between basic healthcare 
needs and basic language rights, although that link became obvious in the dis- 
courses that followed. In the spring of 2019, the government wanted to legitimise 
its political decisions through a new election, but lost the election by a significant 
margin.’ 

Based on the interconnectedness between language and everyday life 
demonstrated so far, and due to earlier experiences with shut down hospitals in 
the country’s Finland Swedish regions, the Vasa case and its reactions are to be 
understood as more than just historical coincidences in light of previous hospital 
shutdowns. A birth hospital was closed down in Ekenäs (2010) and in Borga 
(2016), respectively; both of them having been situated in the country’s Swedish- 
speaking regions and having mainly served as popular hospitals for Swedish- 
speaking mothers. This was due to their innovative methods, their local proxim- 
ity and their comparably small sizes in terms of average number of patients. The 
closing down of these (and other) institutions in Swedish-speaking regions has 
contributed to a growing awareness of possible intersections with other dimen- 
sions of daily life, mostly in terms of the interconnectedness of language and 
identity, which is why it is of no surprise that the linguistic dimension of the Vasa 
case was brought forward in the debate regarding the hospital closure. 

At this stage one can ask whether linguistic identity as such can imply a dou- 
ble bind in the Finland Swedish case, and if this double bind can be resolved? 
This question is all the more relevant because it influences the overall situation 
of the Finland Swedes in terms of the logic behind their identity. Here, two di- 
mensions of alienation seem to emerge in the Finland Swedish case. One of these 
dimensions refers to the endogenous self-perception on the question of identity- 
determining factors. In this context, the writer Tove Jansson’s Moomin characters 
can be mentioned. According to a common Finland Swedish self-stereotype, the 


7 After some significant changes in the tasks and composition of the healthcare reform plan 
under the newly elected Prime Minister Sanna Marin in 2019, the reform was finally passed 
through Parliament with a significant majority on 23 June 2021. It widened the final number of 
healthcare regions to 22 (see Merikanto 2021). For the district of Vasa, the final law meant a de- 
cisive change, as it retained the existing healthcare system within its own region, with Vasa as 
the administrative centre. However, this final development was by no means predictable during 
the innumerable societal and political debates on the subject that occurred during the Sipila 
government. 
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situation of being a minority is often likened in a self-reflective way to that of a 
Moomin family (see Nikolajeva 2000; Rönnholm 2001; Klinkmann 2011). This is 
also the case in an evaluation by sociologist Kjell Herberts of the experiences with 
healthcare reform described above: 


(30) When the sociologist Kjell Herberts was asked to choose the most typical Finland Swedish 
person of all time, he chose Tove Jansson. This took place during the plenary assembly of 
the young Finland Swedish Social Democrats, who had gathered in December 2017 due to 
the threat against the Swedish language. Tove Jansson gave us a picture of ourselves: “The 
Moomin family lives on their island and Moomin dad goes and waits for the great catastro- 
phe, which is a very Finland Swedish thing: to wait for a catastrophe that never comes.” (Su- 
ominen 2019: 84; emphasis in the original) 


The fact that these kinds of experiences are palpable existential questions is re- 
peatedly made clear in the comments about the healthcare reform campaign: 


(31) The dispute over the central hospital in Vasa is rapidly becoming a symbol of the govern- 
ment's attitude to issues that affect the Swedish [language and identity], and drama is in 
the air as the reform proposal reaches the boardroom. "We are talking about life and 
death", Maarit Feldt-Ranta (SDP) explains when the question is put to the vote in Autumn 
2016. (Suominen 2019: 85) 


The double bind and the implicit *drama" (see quotation above) in this case is 
that the structural healthcare reform cannot be addressed through population 
statistics alone (which had previously been attempted), as it led to identity issues 
of the most serious kind. Regarding the possible dissolution of the underlying 
contradiction between securing basic health needs and jeopardising language 
rights, one could now think that the Spring 2019 elections would prevent the 
healthcare reform plan from being put into action and that the contradiction be- 
tween exercising political power and securing the minority identity of Finland 
Swedes would be overcome. However, the way in which the healthcare debate 
took place shows that the Vasa case was treated as just one episode in a constant 
struggle for language-based identity. Also, if one applies the Moomin quote men- 
tioned above to the discussion about the experiences of earlier hospital shut- 
downs, the fact that the Moomin dad is waiting for catastrophe (event though it 
seemingly "never comes") emphasises the perceived ongoing existence of the 
problematic situation as a whole. The irrevocability of the contradiction ex- 
pressed here is presented as symptomatic of the case of the Finland Swedish mi- 
nority, which seems to shrink over time due to the constant flux in language self- 
registration (see part 1). This thereby possibly endangers its right to exercise its 
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mother tongue. In her assessment of the overall situation, the journalist Anne 
Suominen summarises the perceived situation of the Finland Swedes as follows: 


(32) The wolf is coming - but not yet for good. (Suominen 2019: 84) 


The feeling of powerlessness and alienation in the debate about linguistic reality 
(i.e. the constantly diminishing population of the minority and due to that the 
constantly growing role of the mother tongue as a means of internal and external 
self-assertion) is also expressed by the following publication on the Finland Swe- 
dish side, which characterises the emotive implications for the minority: 


(33) About the linguistic climate in Finland: Like riding on an escalator in the wrong direction. 
(Herberts 2019: 1) 


If we look at Finland Swedish language from an alienation point of view, the self- 
alienation is further reinforced by an exogenous perspective when one’s own lan- 
guage, a minority language (which in the Finland Swedish case serves as the cen- 
tral aspect of identity as shown in this article), is denied its mother tongue status 
in a foreign environment: 


(34) The own mother tongue Swedish [Finland Swedish] is not identified as a mother tongue in 
Sweden.® 


The Finland Swedish identity dilemma with respect to one’s own native language 
status from a foreign perspective is summarised below from an ethnological point 
of view: 


(35) Having Swedish as one’s mother tongue but at the same time being regarded as a foreigner; 
at least in Sweden ... [A] Finn who has Swedish as his mother tongue is not exotic, he is at 
most a cousin from the countryside. But for the Finland Swede, it can be considered insult- 
ing when he hears that he “speaks Swedish well”, i.e. that this question is reduced to lan- 
guage competence instead of language identity. (Astrém 2001: 43) 


8 From an interview with the Finland Swedish professor Markus Jantti, currently living in Swe- 
den. Quote taken from Jens Berg 2018. 
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6 Finland Swedish conclusions concerning the 
paradoxical role of language in the relationship 
between minority and identity 


The above discussion has shown that the Finland Swedish situation as a minority 
is anything but one-dimensional due to the explicit and implicit intersectionali- 
ties involved in the Finland Swedish minority case. As has been shown so far, 
Finland Swedish identity is fundamentally linked to the question of lan- 
guage/choice of language both in principle and in everyday life. Symptomatic in 
this context were the paradoxes under which linguistic life is shaped. These par- 
adoxes got expressed through different kinds of double bind, where both sides of 
the double bind were equally relevant. This was shown in the inter-group choice 
of language (Quotation 1), in possible social consequences when choosing to use 
the minority language (Quotations 4-6), and, for example, with regard to the 
opaque language status of Finland Swedish from either an endogenous (quota- 
tion 7) or exogenous (quotations 34-35) perspective. As the Vasa hospital case 
has shown, the problematic double bind implications for the minority are not lim- 
ited to the use and role of language as such, but form part of an existential self- 
assessment where, for example, securing basic health needs and jeopardising 
one’s language rights are in conflict with each other. 

In this context, it is interesting to note the positionings among the Finland 
Swedish minority concerning the discourse on the healthcare reform campaign, 
as reported in Suominen (2017; 2019). Although the reform’s worrying aspects 
were eventually defeated (see Footnote 7 above), this minority group lives under 
the constant expectation of renewed attempts to curtail their own linguistic 
rights. This was expressed by both the Moomin comparison and the wolf meta- 
phor quoted above. Repelling a threat and at the same time expecting this threat 
to arrive represent two poles of an identity-creating double-binding relation that 
is over time marked by constancy, thus forming two logical identity-marker poles. 
In the Finland Swedish case, the coherence of this double bind is timeless, a 
seemingly (!) never-ending story. From this point of view, one understands that 
the government managed to safeguard the interest of the minority when the 
healthcare reform legislation was ultimately passed, yet the safeguarding itself 
was still called into question. It is assumed that the next threat to language-based 
identity may come at any time. And then perhaps the “great catastrophe” will 
come as well (see Suominen 2019: 84)? 

From a purely logical point of view, there is no indication that the endoge- 
nous or even the exogenous dimension of this case’s linguistic self-determination 
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paradox could be resolved. This is not just a theoretical dilemma. As it turned out, 
the Finland Swedes’ own linguistic-cultural identity must be lived in order to sur- 
vive, yet at the same time, it is not consistently being lived, as media discourse 
and socio-political developments have shown. The special feature of the Finland 
Swedish paradox is therefore its constancy, which eludes any kind of final disso- 
lution. Therefore, even the withdrawal of plans to close Vasa hospital is not a 
solution to the problematic implications it had for the minority. However — para- 
doxically enough - it exemplifies the constant need to deal with the possibility 
that the *wolf is coming" (Quotation 32). 

The Finland Swedish paradox is a paradox shaped by a time continuum. This 
paradox is anchored in the social discourse by the tension of a linguistic identity 
that is on the one hand expressed and talked about, and on the other hand lived 
differently. It lives through and due to the constancy of its own intersectionali- 
ties, which results in different double binds. As this article has shown, these dou- 
ble binds contain certain contradictions. Although this kind of situation in a way 
threatens the minority language status, it also — paradoxically enough - rein- 
forces consciousness of the minority status. Therefore, one can ask whether this 
minority group does not draw the strength for its identity as a minority from the 
implicit contradictions that are precisely due to its (endogenously as well as ex- 
ogenously) established language-based paradox? 
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Diana Hitzke 
Contradictory Narratives in Sorbian 
Literature 


The Concept of a ‘Sorbian Island’ and Discourses of Hybridity 


This article reflects on contradictory narratives of Sorbian identity in Sorbian lit- 
erature. In order to avoid the simple application of concepts that emerged in heg- 
emonic contexts to minority narratives, as well as a view of minorities as incom- 
parable case studies (for a discussion of this problem from a narratological 
perspective, see Kim 2012), this article seeks to understand the dynamic interplay 
between hegemonic concepts and specific minority literary works and contexts. 
In Sorbian literature (for an overview see Joachimsthaler 2011 and Lorenc 2004), 
for example, the concept of insularity and the image of a Sorbian island in the 
German sea’ is much more important and helpful when analysing Sorbian narra- 
tives than the concept of the nation, though the nation does of course also ap- 
pear.’ This is not to claim that the Sorbian minority generally prefers to use con- 
cepts other than the nation, but instead to propose that if we read the narratives 
carefully (as done by Lorenc 1999) and analyse the cultural discourses in which 
they emerged (as done by Nedo 1965, Keller 2002 and Tschernokoshewa 2015), 
insularisation and hybridisation seem to be much more appropriate to the Sorb- 
ian situation than the hegemonic concept of the nation.’ 


1 The Sorbian writer and researcher Kito Lorenc speaks of the “traditionellen Bild von der 
‘slawischen Insel im deutschen Meer’” [traditional image of the “Slavic island in the German 
sea”; Lorenc 1999: 409, my translation] and depicts the history of this metaphor from the 19" to 
the end of the 20" century (Lorenc 1999). In literature, this metaphor is especially important in 
Jakub Lorenc-Zaléski’s 1931 work Kupa zabytych (The Island of the Forgotten). 

2 The Sorbian professional music and dance ensemble, for example, is known as the “Sorbian 
National Ensemble”. In popular discourse, of course, concepts such as “Sorbian national litera- 
ture” are also used. Sorbs generally refer to themselves as “serbski lud” (Sorbian people). 

3 Although the concept of hybridity is introduced later in this discussion, mainly via Tscherno- 
koshewa’s research and publications (for example: 2015), it should be regarded as the necessary 
counterpart to the critique of insularity images put forward by Paul Nedo in the 1960s (see Nedo 
1965). 


8 Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [EJ ENN] This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 International License. 
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1 Insularisation and hybridisation 


Minority narratives are not only affected by hegemonic concepts - they are also 
confronted with a contradiction: on the one hand, they try to emphasise their cul- 
tural uniqueness and autonomy, not only as a means of self-empowerment, but 
also in order to be able to assert legal claims. On the other hand, they want to be 
recognised as equal members in the society in which they live and to which they 
largely feel a sense of belonging. The multiple belongings which appear in mi- 
nority (and migrant) contexts have been convincingly described with the concept 
of hybridity (see Bhabha 2004; and with a focus on the Sorbs, Tschernokoshewa 
2015). In the recent past, both German and global society has developed a much 
more open attitude to transculturalism and multilingualism. At the same time, 
however, right-wing movements have grown, and a view of culture reminiscent 
of monolingualism and monoculturalism has reasserted itself (see Yildiz 2012 and 
Hitzke 2019: 17-20). 

In societies where one language dominates - such as Germany - both mem- 
bers of minorities and migrants have knowledge of an additional language and, 
unlike the majority, live a multilingual, transcultural life. Even if cultural ele- 
ments from minority and (post-)migrant communities — for example, traditional 
customs, food or music - are adopted into the majority culture or used commer- 
cially, the accompanying languages (such as Sorbian, Turkish or Russian in Ger- 
many) almost never take on a larger societal role. Unlike cultural hybridity, lin- 
guistic hybridity is often lived only by migrants and minorities. The important 
Chamisso Prize, which honours works in German that deal with cultural change 
or multiple cultural affiliations, speaks volumes in this respect, as it presupposes 
integration via the language. In general, the multilingualism of German culture 
is not very visible (see Joachimsthaler 2011 with regard to literature). 

However, hegemonic cultures are not the only ones to produce monolingual 
and homogeneous narratives and constructions. Despite their multilingual, 
transcultural experience, minoritarian and migrant self-descriptions also refer to 
such ideas. The insularity narratives (see footnote 1 and the literary text by Jurij 
Koch discussed below) sometimes try to obscure or erase hybrid and entangled 
life worlds, raising the question of why multilingual and transcultural communi- 
ties would present themselves as monolingual and homogeneous. 

Because minority discourses are often founded on exclusion - as with the 
metaphor of an island - it doesn't seem promising to analyse them either through 
a lens influenced by methodological nationalism (which supposes, perhaps un- 
consciously, that there is a unity of a people, language and history/culture; for 
the concept see Wimmer/Glick Schiller 2002) or a perspective that focuses only 
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on hybridity and entanglement. I attempt to show how processes of insularisation 
and hybridisation are present in Sorbian literature. 

This article does not concern itself with the guestion of why certain narratives 
in literature appear at a specific historical moment or in the texts of a specific au- 
thor. Instead, I take a more systematic and structural approach to show the variety 
of conceptualisations of Sorbian culture. These range from a very narrow depic- 
tion of a Sorbian family on a farm threatened by its German surroundings in Jurij 
Koch’s Wisnina (The Cherry Tree) to very open narratives that combine Sorbian- 
ness with worldliness, as in Jurij Brézan’s Krabat, or depict Sorbian life as hybrid, 
as in the narratives of Angela Stachowa and Lubina Hajduk-Veljkovicowa. 

Interestingly, very different images relating to insularity or hybridity can be 
found in narratives by the same author. The poet RöZa Domascyna, for example, 
writes both multilingual poems and poems depicting a way of Sorbian life that 
draw on the tradition of the insularity discourse (see Hitzke 2019: 124-130). Jurij 
Koch, whom I will later discuss in detail, depicts Sorbs and their way of life in 
very different ways depending on how much the Sorbs are affected by their Ger- 
man surroundings. A story about a German man who wants to win the affection 
of a Sorbian woman, even as he aims to destroy her family’s land in his profes- 
sional function as a hydraulic engineer (see Koch 2015, 1984), is treated quite dif- 
ferently than a story about the social problems within a single Sorbian commu- 
nity (see Koch 2008). In the first case, the Sorbian-German relationship is 
portrayed intimately, while in the second, the Sorbian community only interacts 
with its German surroundings through the larger, vaguer structures of the Ger- 
man state and economy. 

The image of the island plays a key role in scholarship on Sorbian literature 
and culture. Elka Tschernokoshewa refers to Paul Nedo’s 1965 criticism of the no- 
tion of Sorbian culture as an island (see Nedo 1965) in order to justify her own 
research perspective, which is based on concepts of hybridity. Tschernokoshewa 
summarises Nedo’s criticism as follows: “Territoriale Abgeschlossenheit, Dauer- 
haftigkeit, Stabilität, Homogenität sind Grundparameter der Figur der eth- 
nischen Insel” [Territorial seclusion, permanence, stability, and homogeneity are 
the basic parameters of the figure of the ethnic island; Tschernokoshewa 2015: 
70, my translation]. She refers to Nedo’s position against the fixation on language 
and his critique of German research on linguistic islands as nationalistic, re- 
vanchist and Nazi-imperialist (see Tschernokoshewa 2015: 71). Tschernokoshewa 
herself rejects the attempt to restrict Sorbian culture to an imagined island of lin- 
guistic and cultural homogeneity, and instead assumes a hybrid German-Sorbian 
life world in her own research. She overcomes notions of the island as a “homog- 
enisierende[s] Paradigma" [homogenizing paradigm; Tschernokoshewa 2015: 72, 
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my translation] and investigates in its place the "Frage nach Vermischungen, 
neuen Konfigurationen oder doppelter Zugehörigkeit" [guestion of mixtures, new 
configurations or double affiliation; Tschernokoshewa 2015, my translation]. Alt- 
hough the conception of Sorbian culture as an island was criticised as early as 
1965 and has been the subject of controversy ever since (Lorenc 1999 and Keller 
2002), references to insularity can be found again and again in literature. Many 
works of fiction depict a homogenous, secluded rural village population which 
resembles the island described by Nedo (1965), Keller (2002: 300) and Tscherno- 
koshewa (2015: 70). As I explain below, however, other texts offer a counter-im- 
age to the island - for example, Jurij Brézan’s Krabat (1976). 

Recent conceptual work on the image of the island reminds us that island 
discourses need not be exclusively binary (“earth and water, land and sea, conti- 
nental and insular, big and small, enclosed and open, close and remote, con- 
nected and secluded”, Dautel/Schödel 2016: 11). Rather, ideas of “seclusion, sep- 
aration, self-enclosure, smallness and detachment” (Dautel/Schödel 2016: 11) 
allow for a certain ambivalence. Dautel and Schödel state: “Alternative concepts 
of islands [...] understand the sea surrounding an island not as a border but as a 
momentum of opening the insular space which connects the island into a flexible 
and open space [...]" (Dautel/Schódel 2016: 14). Other studies have described is- 
lands as interactive spaces or networks of exchange (see Goldie 2011: 7-8.). Of 
course, this re-evaluation of islands and insularity has not gone uncriticised — 
Elizabeth DeLoughrey, for example, to whom Goldie refers, warns against “unex- 
amined celebrations of deterritorialization" (Goldie 2011: 10) that could lead to a 
failure to adequately address indigenous claims to land ownership, minority na- 
tionalist movements or forced migration (Goldie 2011: 10). In this respect, it is im- 
portant to give due consideration to the difference between autonomy and be- 
longing, as well as to the ambivalences with which minorities are confronted in 
their cultural self-descriptions. 


2 Insularisation and hybridisation in Sorbian 
narratives 


The questions is whether and how a specificity of Sorbian culture has been con- 
structed in literary texts since the 1970s and which narratives underlie these 
works. I start from the premise that in hybrid cultures and societies, different po- 
sitions can be occupied and articulated by the same actors, and that these posi- 
tions cannot be clearly categorised according to a process-like, open concept of 
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culture. In Sorbian literature, we find both narratives that describe a cultural 
specificity of the Sorbs and those in which Sorbian life is not described in terms 
of difference, but rather within the framework of intersectional diversity. The first 
type can be identified by processes of insularisation, the second by hybridisation. 

It is therefore not only those texts in which the Sorbian culture constitutes 
the subject of the narration or in which it is of central importance that serve as 
objects of investigation, but also those in which Sorbian culture is not the primary 
subject. In response to criticism of the essentialising concept of culture, literary 
and cultural studies have shifted their focus towards identity and discursive po- 
sitions (Jewishness, Irishness, migrant writing, etc.). This has made it possible to 
avoid rigid categories such as origin or territorial and national belonging, but it 
has also meant that narratives of cultural belonging that emphasise cultural spec- 
ificity and difference have received more attention. Narratives that do not focus 
on difference, but rather emphasise the common ground in transcultural commu- 
nities, have consequently faded from view. In order to avoid this trap, Sorbian 
life worlds should be examined without the presumption of their cultural speci- 
ficity and difference. 

In the following sections, I analyse a selection of texts that produce insular and 
hybrid life worlds, then juxtapose their contradictory narratives. It is particularly 
important here to explore the relationship between minority and majority. When 
does separation occur? At what level are differences identified and how are they 
justified? In which contexts are ideas of insularisation and hybridisation played 
against each other? How are the life worlds of minorities presented differently in 
hybrid (with reference to the majority society) versus homogenous contexts? 


3 Hybrid and insular perspectives on Sorbian 
rural life: Jurij Brézan and Jurij Koch 


In Jurij Brézan’s novel Krabat (1976), the relationship between the Sorbian saga 
figure Krabat and his antagonist Reissenberg is not primarily explored as a rela- 
tionship between the Sorbian and the German world, and thus between the mi- 
nority and the majority. The opening and closing passages can be interpreted as 
calling into question the centuries-old contrast between the German and the 
Sorbian through the absence of the island motif and the alternative reference to 
rivers and the sea. 

Monika Blidy points out that Brézan does not "wörtlich auf die traditionelle 
Insel-Symbolik zurückgreift” [literally refer back to the traditional island 
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symbolism; Blidy 2016: 43, my translation], but that "die ráumliche Anordnung 
der in seinen Texten dargestellten Welt” [the spatial arrangement of the world 
depicted in his texts; Blidy 2016: 43, my translation] evokes it on several occa- 
sions. This shows how strong the influence of the island metaphor is, even in 
texts that develop a counter-concept. In any case, Brézan’s Krabat can be seen as 
a critical approach to the metaphor of an island in the sea as it was used in Sorb- 
ian literature (see Lorenc-Zaléski 2002 [1931], Lorenc 2004). In contrast to novels 
that begin with this metaphor, his begins and ends with the statement that the 
sea would be different “if it did not also include the water of the Satkula” (my 
translation, Brézan 2004: 15 and 420; Sorbian version: “njepfiwzalo tež wodu 
recki Satkule”, Brézan 1976: 5; German version: “nähme es nicht auch das Wasser 
der Satkula auf”, Brézan 2004: 15). Below, I quote the opening and closing sen- 
tences of the novel, first in the German version, then in the Sorbian version and 
finally in my own English translation . 


Genau im Mittelpunkt unseres Kontinents — wie viele hierzulande irrtümlich glauben, also 
auch der Welt - entspringt die Satkula, ein Bach, der sieben Dörfer durchfließt und dann 
auf den Fluß trifft, der ihn schluckt. Wie die Atlanten, so kennt auch das Meer den Bach 
nicht, aber es wäre ein anderes Meer, nähme es nicht auch das Wasser der Satkula auf. 
(Brézan 2004: 15). 

Doktadnje wosrjedz našeho kontinenta — potajkim tež sweta, kaž mnozy tule mylnje wérja 
— Zörli so Satkula, rěčka, kotraZ sydom wjeskow poji a potom na réku trjechi, ki? ju srébnje. 
Kaz atlasy tak tež morjo récku njeznaje, ale wono by było hinaSe morjo, hdy by njepriwzato 
tež wodu ré¢ki Satkule. (Brézan 1976: 5). 

[Exactly in the centre of our continent — and as many in this country mistakenly believe, of 
the world as well - the Satkula, a brook that passes through seven villages to meet the river 
that swallows it, has its source. Like the atlases, the sea does not know the brook, but it 
would be a different sea if it did not also include the waters of the Satkula.] (Brézan 2004: 
15, my translation). 


At the end of the novel, the passage of the brook varies: 


[...] das Wasser der Satkula [...] - eines Bachs, der genau im Mittelpunkt der Welt entspringt, 
sieben Dörfer durchfließt und dann auf den Fluß trifft, der ihn schluckt. Wie die Atlanten, 
so kennt auch das Meer den Bach nicht. Aber es wäre ein anderes Meer, nähme es nicht 
auch das Wasser der Satkula auf. (Brézan 2004: 420) 

[...] do wody Satkule - r&cki, kotraž doktadnje wosrjedz sweta Zörli, sydom wjeskow poji a 
potom na réku trjechi, kotraz ju srébnje. Kaz atlasy tak tež morjo rěčku njeznaje. Ale wono 
by było hinaSe morjo, hdy by njepfewzalo [sic] tež wodu récki Satkule. (Brézan 1976: 453) 
IC...) the waters of the Satkula, a brook that rises in the very centre of the world, flows 
through seven villages and then meets the river that swallows it. Like the atlases, the sea 
does not know the brook. But it would be a different sea if it did not also include the waters 
of the Satkula.] (Brézan 2004: 420, my translation) 
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The relationship between Sorbian culture and the world is described with the 
metaphor of water and flow, thus radically undermining the image of the border 
and unbridgeable disconnect. Krabats metamorphoses and shapeshifting, as 
well as his appearance in different times and spaces, can also be described as a 
“flowing” or “streaming”. With its “poetics of flowing” (see Hitzke 2019: 135— 
144), the novel thus confronts the formative images of Sorbian literature — "the 
sea, the island, the ship” (see the title of Lorenc’ Das Meer, Die Insel, Das Schiff, 
2004, my translation) — with a surprisingly open alternative. 

While the initially predominant phrase “swallowing” refers to the superiority 
of the sea and the majority, the relation between brook, river and sea is trans- 
formed over the course of both passages. Swallowing becomes including. Parallel 
to this, the geographical relativism (the opening passage speaks of the continent; 
in both passages, the atlases “do not know the brook”) is replaced by a new per- 
spective. The final passage no longer mentions the continent and instead situates 
the Satkula and the seven villages at the centre of the world. Thus, the brook is 
no longer talked about as part of a cartographical reality in which it does not ex- 
ist. Instead, it represents a reality of its own. On the one hand, this valorises the 
minority’s own narrative and position; on the other hand, it also transfers the re- 
sponsibility for the minority to the world community. 

The cultural openness that Krabat introduces into Sorbian literature does not 
consist of exploring the relationship between Sorbian and German culture, but in 
locating Sorbian culture in the world and mapping the relationship between that 
world and the region of Lusatia. Brézan is topographically quite unambiguous 
(the river Satkula, along with Rosenthal and Bautzen, are real places); likewise, 
Krabat’s plot and other elements (like songs or the mythical figure of the Aquar- 
ius) are taken from Sorbian culture. At the same time, the regional, cultural and 
linguistic descriptions are not specifically marked as Sorbian, and many descrip- 
tions consciously remain open (for example, the unnamed seven villages, or the 
protagonist’s name, Serbin, which only hints at Sorbian, etc.). The nearly identi- 
cal passages at the beginning and end of the novel, with their focus on the waters 
of the Satkula, allow us to read Krabat as a novel which opens up new perspec- 
tives on the positioning of Sorbian culture within the world, one that is oriented 
towards openness and interweaving. Fortifications and borders (but also islands 
and ships) are abandoned in favour of flowing water and its associated hybridity. 

In contrast to Brézan’s approach, Jurij Koch’s novella Wisnina (The Cherry 
Tree; 1984) takes up and reinforces familiar island narratives in a highly symbolic 
way. The story deals with the relationship between the Sorbian woman Ena and 
the German engineer Sieghart. The first scene already characterises this relation- 
ship as a threatening one: Sieghart drives his Jeep towards a house at night, 
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where Ena sits at a table with her fiancé, Mathias. From the beginning, Sieghart 
is an intruder in her life. He is portrayed as stereotypically male: he is unafraid, 
refuses help, constantly measures himself against others, likes technology and 
believes in progress. The contrasts between the German engineer and the Sorbian 
residents of the farm are also made apparent by their modes of transportation — 
Sieghart drives his Jeep, while Ena rides a bicycle, and Mathias, his horse. The 
contrast between nature and technology, a traditional way of life and modernity 
or progress, is not only strong, but also coalesces around the binary poles of Sorb- 
ian versus German culture. 

Sorbian culture is presented as homogenous, close to nature and sustainable. 
The destruction of nature is closely associated with the decay of values and loss 
of tradition. For example, Ena’s grandfather has to cut off the crown of a cherry 
tree because someone has driven a poisonous nail into it. He further tells Sieghart 
that the storks are not coming back this year, but Sieghart does not understand 
the grandfather’s sadness. Sieghart’s profession as an engineer stands in contrast 
to Ena’s sustainable perspective. His company examines the soil in the area, prac- 
ticing “constructive hydraulic engineering” and “settlement management” (both 
in my translation; German version: “Konstruktuiver Wasserbau” and “Siedlung- 
swirtschaft”, Koch 2015: 38; Sorbian version: “Konstruktiwny wodotwar. Syd- 
lerske hospodarstwo”, Koch 2005: 36). When Sieghart remarks that his whole 
family is involved with water, Ena responds: 


“Ich, sagte sie, erschaffe nichts. Nehmen, was vorhanden ist. Weitergeben, was man selbst 
erhält. Teilen. Arbeit auf dem Feld. Mutter, Großvater, Mathias [...] Sein, wie die Menschen 
sind. Hier” (Koch 2015: 43). 

“Ja, wona rjekny, ja böhtönknjeza njehraju. Ja pfjimuju a dale dawam. A ja njepytam. Kaz 
bych hizo namakata. Mac, dzéd, Macij. Dzéto na polu. A doma. Doma, to je rjane słowo” 
(Koch 2005: 41). 

[“I [.....] create nothing. Taking what is available. Giving what you receive yourself. Sharing. 
Working in the fields. Mother, grandfather, Mathias ... Being as people are. Here”] (Koch 
2015: 43, my translation). 


Sieghart can take little pleasure in this attitude and asks if it isn’t boring on the 
farm (Koch 2015: 44 and Koch 2005: 41). A further contrast arises between 
Sieghart’s rational approach and Sorbian culture, which is depicted as shaped by 
myths. Traditional mythical figures such as the Aquarius appear in the narrative; 
their presence also blurs the boundaries between reality and imagination in the 
narrated world. For Sieghart, the Aquarius is an object of derision: 


Irgendwann hatte er erfahren, dass die Menschen hier an den Wasserman glaubten, an ir- 
gend so ein Vieh unterm Wasser, an einen Mann mit Froschaugen und Flossen, an einen 
Frosch mit männlichen Zügen, weiß der Teufel (Koch 2015: 42). 
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Néhdze bé zhonil, zo tu ludzo do wódneho muža wérja, do nékajkeho tajkeho skoceca pod 
wodu, do muža ze Zabjacymi wocemi a plujadiami, do žaby z muskimi kajkoscemi, cert wé 
(Koch 2005: 40). 

[At some point he learned that people here believed in the Aquarius, some kind of under- 
water creature, a man with frog's eyes and fins, a frog with male attributes, the devil knows] 
(Koch 2015: 42, my translation). 


From his perspective, the Sorbian myths are a joke, the farm inhabitants back- 
wards. The whole plot serves to confirm the narrative of the Sorbian island in the 
German sea, which is constantly threatened by destruction. Sieghart intrudes in 
Ena's Sorbian life world and eventually succeeds in entering into a relationship 
with her. The relationship has fatal consequences. After Ena and Sieghart have 
grown closer, Sieghart and his colleagues attend Ena and Mathias's wedding-eve 
party. As Sieghart finally advances towards Ena, Mathias sees the two of them, 
drags them into his carriage and drives them wildly through the forest to the 
pond, where the carriage and horses end up in the water (see Koch 2015: 77 and 
Koch 2005: 71). Mathias drowns in the process. At first, Ena cannot imagine start- 
ing a relationship with Sieghart, but then she does. Their wedding takes place in 
winter and is depicted in stark contrast to the traditional Sorbian wedding on the 
farm that Ena would have celebrated with Mathias. Not only is it celebrated in 
winter instead of summer, in a hotel in the city instead of on the farm (see Koch 
2015: 90 and Koch 2005: 84), the whole event is marked by sadness and disap- 
pointment, and is viewed as inappropriate by the Sorbian guests. Ena's grand- 
father says, *Zu Hause hátten alle getanzt. Dann wáre es gewesen, wie eine Hoch- 
zeit zu sein hatte" (Koch 2015: 91); "Doma bychu wSitcy rejowali. Tam by kwas 
by?" (Koch 2005: 85) [“At home everybody would have danced. Then it would 
have been like a wedding should be" (Koch 2015: 91, my translation)], and Ena 
imagines that she is wearing the traditional Sorbian bridal costume when she 
looks in the mirror (see Koch 2015: 92). Finally, on the evening of the wedding, 
Sieghart announces that he is being promoted and the couple is expected to move 
to Paris. Ena is not excited about this, replying, *Was soll ich dort?" (Koch 2015: 
96); “Sto ja tam dyrbju?" (Koch 2005: 89) [*What am I going to do there?" (Koch 
2015: 96, my translation]. As this scene indicates, Ena is unhappy in Paris. She 
frequently imagines seeing Mathias, and finally returns to the farm to put it all 
behind her. In the meantime, her grandfather has died, and another dramatic 
scene follows: wanting to bid farewell to her memories, she walks with a hunting 
rifle to the pond, where she believes she will see Mathias. When her vision of her 
dead lover says that she will never forget him, she shoots him - but in reality, she 
shoots Sieghart. 
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The plot structure makes it clear that the contrasts between the Sorbian and 
German worlds are perceived as being fixed within the framework of Koch’s nar- 
rative. They are not created performatively through certain scenes or conversa- 
tions, nor do they develop through concrete conflicts; rather, a number of oppo- 
sites are presented as given (in this case, nature vs. technology; tradition vs. 
progress; sustainable living vs. destruction of nature; being tied to the farm vs. 
mobility). All of Ena’s alternatives to the Sorbian wedding and life on the farm — 
her relationship with Sieghart, the wedding in the city, their departure for Paris 
— are presented from the beginning as doomed to failure. Due to the rigid distinc- 
tion between the Sorbian and outside worlds, an encounter does not seem possi- 
ble without conflict and catastrophe. Beyond the German environment, even 
France is portrayed as negative, which means that Ena remains bound to the 
Sorbian island. This however, has been marked by devastation: the area has been 
destroyed by economic development, and the traditional way of life is gradually 
being abandoned. Therefore, in this narrative, Sorbian life worlds are almost 
completely anchored in the past. The present is correspondingly marked by nos- 
talgic projection into the past, and thus by a time that can no longer be retrieved. 
A conveyance of the Sorbian way of life into the present — by transformation, for 
example — does not seem possible. A life outside of Lusatia seems unimaginable 
and not worth living. As if to confirm this logic, the story ends after the deaths of 
three people. 

The positions taken by Brézan and Koch, then, could not be more different: 
while the former situates Sorbian culture within the world, the latter depicts it as 
an island threatened by the German environment. Brézan shows hybrid worlds, 
while Koch presents a binary worldview that amounts to the destruction of a cul- 
ture. In this respect, Koch’s fiction echoes his journalistic work: he has written 
extensively on the decline of Sorbian villages due to lignite mining, describing its 
effects on the life of the local human and animal populations.’ Both narratives 
are indeed intertwined in his work. In his essay “Die Schmerzen der endenden 
Art” (The Pain of a Dying Species; Koch 1992), Koch draws parallels between a 
disappearing bird species and Sorbian culture: 


4 Peter Barker highlights the link between those processes and the loss of the Sorbian way of 
life in Koch's view: “In Die Landvermesser [...], Koch raised for the first time the question of the 
relationship between the loss of cultural and spiritual values as a result of the destruction of the 
Sorbian way of life and the advantages conferred on society in general through industrial pro- 
gress” (Barker 2006: 100). Furthermore, Barker quite rightly observes: “Koch sees the relation- 
ship between Sorbian and German culture as one in which the smaller one is essentially under 
threat. An insistence on clear frontiers he sees as the only possible defense against total sub- 
mergence”. (Barker 2006: 101). 
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Ich bin vom Wahnsinn der Metapher besessen. Ich will wissen, ob die beiden Exemplare 
der Mandelkrahe noch im Land sind. Es liegt im Urinteresse meiner ethnischen Art, daß ich 
wissen muß, ob in meiner Zeit, vor meinen Augen [...] etwas zu Ende gekommen ist, was 
nicht hätte zu Ende kommen sollen. Ich wünsche mir, der schöne Vogel möge noch da sein. 
So wie ich mir die Welt nur mit meiner ethnischen Art vorstellen kann. Sein, ihr Ausbleiben 
bedeuteten Verlust. Nach und nach wäre die Armut landesweit spürbar. Vielleicht sogar 
kontinental und planetar (Koch 1992: 42, emphasis in the original). 

[I am obsessed with the madness of the metaphor. I want to know if the two specimens of 
the European roller still exist in the country. It is in the primal interest of my ethnic species 
that I know whether in my time, before my eyes [...] something has come to an end that 
should not have come to an end. I wish the beautiful bird was still there. Just as I can only 
imagine the world with my ethnicity. Its absence would mean loss. Little by little, the pov- 
erty would be felt nationwide. Perhaps even continental and planetary] (Koch 1992: 42, my 
translation). 


According to the text’s logic, the European roller is either in the country or it has 
disappeared; the text is not interested in its actual whereabouts. The same ap- 
plies to Ena: she is either on the Sorbian farm or has disappeared from it; her life 
in Paris seems meaningless. Thus, we find here - in contrast to Krabat - a con- 
ception of Sorbian culture that remains separated from the world. Koch and 
Brézan thus provide extremely contradictory conceptions of what it means to be- 
long to the Sorbian minority. 


4 Non-binary perspectives and depictions of 
Sorbian city life: Angela Stachowa and Lubina 
Hajduk-Veljkovicowa 


While the narratives by Jurij Brézan and Jurij Koch discussed above can be con- 
sidered representative of Sorbian prose, Sorbian literature also offers alternatives 
to the homogeneous peasant image of the Sorbs. While Koch adopts the island 
discourse and Brézan develops alternatives to it, the authors Angela Stachowa 
and Lubina Hajduk-Veljkovicowa, by contrast, depict Sorbian lifestyles in urban 
environments. Thus, the idea of a Sorbian island that is strongly bound to the 
structure of the village and the farm is destabilised by the heterogeneous and 
multilingual space in which the protagonists move. In such a context, Sorbian 
culture must be represented by something other than village traditions. 

The title story in Angela Stachowa’s collection Sobotu wjecor doma. 
Powedancka (Saturday Evening at Home: Stories, 1978) is about a couple. In a 
neutral and objective style, the first-person narrator reports on his relationship 
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and everyday life with his wife, Majka. The reader learns that the couple lives in 
an apartment in the old town centre. She is a teacher, and because he is in Berlin 
studying to become a teacher, they only see each other on weekends. The narrator 
makes references to Sorbian culture when he describes their wedding: for him, 
the traditional wedding was not particularly important, but he mentions its great 
social significance. The couple’s weekends often follow the same pattern: on Fri- 
day evening, they tell each other everything that happened during the week, and 
on Saturday, they rest (see Stachowa 1978: 8-10). 

One Saturday, instead of going to their parents’ houses as agreed (his mother 
waits for them with lunch, her parents wait for them with coffee and cake), they 
stay home and spend the whole day sleeping in; in the evening, they go out. The 
suspenseful structure of the story suggests that something is going to happen. 
Since the story is mainly about everyday life and the couple’s relationship, how- 
ever, the reader is likely to assume that this will take the form of a complicated 
conversation, perhaps a quarrel. The narrator and his wife go to a restaurant and 
drink champagne. Then the incident occurs: they are approached by some 
drunken men and asked why they are speaking Sorbian. The situation escalates. 
The other diners in the restaurant do nothing to defend the Sorbian couple, who 
are not even allowed to call the police. 

This episode of discrimination is shocking partly because, until now, the cou- 
ple’s Sorbianness has not been particularly marked. The narrator’s simple, direct 
language and his casual discussion of the traditional elements of his wedding — 
embedded between breakfast and washing up - serve to downplay its distinct- 
ness. Rather, it becomes clear that while some traditions have continued, there is 
also a certain scepticism or indifference towards them. Traditional customs are 
presented as variable and transformable, and their meaning is questioned - quite 
in contrast to Koch’s Wisnina. Here, Sorbian everyday life is described in relation 
to neither insularisation nor hybridisation. Nevertheless, the couple's life and re- 
lationship are disturbed by the discrimination in the restaurant. The experience 
is jarring for both the characters and the reader because it appears in the narra- 
tive without any prior construction of cultural difference. 

One representation of hybrid Sorbian-German culture that avoids the trope 
of Sorbian culture as threatened or endangered can be found in Lubina Hajduk- 
Veljkovicowa’s contemporary crime novel Módry buny (Blue Beans, 2018). The 
story takes place in the Sorbian-German community in Lusatia and provides in- 
sight into the everyday life of the Sorbian commissioner and her family. Janka 
Zurowa is portrayed as a woman who, in addition to her demanding work, acts 
as caregiver to both her child and her parents. She lives with her Bulgarian hus- 
band Manuš and her son Stanij in the old town of Bautzen and has an extended 
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Sorbian family. The Sorbian world is not portrayed as contrasting with the con- 
temporary world, but rather as being part of it. The rumour mill from her Sorbian 
extended family helps Janka Zurowa to solve her criminal case, for example, and 
she has a productive working relationship with her German colleague. The Sorb- 
ian environment is described without clichés and, as a contrast to the traditional 
depiction of Sorbs, her husband Manuš, while preparing for the traditional fair, 
stands in the kitchen wearing a T-shirt with “fuck you all” emblazoned on it. Fur- 
thermore, Hajduk-Veljkovicowa modernises the Sorbian language and adapts it 
to the present. 


5 Conclusion 


As can be observed in Koch’s and Brézan’s narratives, the island motif is central, 
although different in the depiction of Sorbian culture. In the former case, it is con- 
firmed; in the latter, it is questioned by the metaphor of flow. Processes of insular- 
isation and hybridisation are characteristic of both narratives. An entirely differ- 
ent perspective that is partly due to the shift in action from the village to the urban 
space can be found in Angela Stachowa’s story — which, written in 1978, has a date 
of origin falling between those of Brézan’s (1976) and Koch’s (1984) narratives — as 
well as in the work of the present-day writer Lubina Hajduk-Veljkovicowa. 
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Katharina Bock 
The Pressure to Convert 


Literary Perspectives on Jewishness in the Era of Jewish 
Emancipation in Denmark 


In the 1820s and 1830s numerous Jewish characters seem to suddenly surface in 
Danish fiction. During these and the following years, almost all Danish authors 
wrote at least one narrative text in which one or more Jewish characters appear 
and play a leading role. These narratives include Den gamle Rabbin (1827; The 
Old Rabbi) by Bernhard Severin Ingemann (1798-1862), Joderne paa Hald (1828; 
The Jews at Hald) by Steen Steensen Blicher (1782-1848), Joden (1836; The Jew) 
by Thomasine Gyllembourg-Ehrensvärd (1773-1856) and Jedepigen (1855; The 
Jewish Maiden) by Hans Christian Andersen (1805-1875) as well as the novels 
Guldmageren (1836/1851; The Gold Maker) by Carsten Hauch, Udaf Gabrielis’s 
Breve til og fra Hjemmet (1850; From Gabrielis’s Letters To and From Home) by 
Frederik Christian Sibbern, Kun en Spillemand (1837; Just a Fiddler) by H.C. 
Andersen and At vere eller ikke vere (1857; To be, or Not to Be) also by Andersen. 
Despite being big names in Danish literature at the time, today the majority of 
these authors are unknown outside of Denmark. Andersen is the only one who is 
currently known beyond Denmark’s borders. Although mostly recognised 
because of his fairy tales, it was his novels which first made him popular. He is 
also the only one who wrote repeatedly about Jewish characters and topoi, in 
different phases of his life and in different literary genres; three of these texts will 
be discussed in this essay." 


1 There are two further novels, which cannot be taken into consideration here, but should at 
least be mentioned: His first comical-experimental novel Fodreise fra Holmens Canal til Ostpyn- 
ten af Amager i Aarene 1828 og 1829 [A Journey on Foot from Holmen's Canal to the Eastern Point 
of Amager 1828 and 1829] from 1829, in which the character of the *eternal Jew', Ahasverus, ap- 
pears as an eerie-fantastical inspiration for the searching poet on his journey through the recent 
history of literature. Also in his last novel Lykke-Peer [Lucky Peer] from 1870 an important Jewish 
supporting character appears, who plays a significant role as a companion of the non-Jewish 
main character. Here too, the focus is on creative self-expression and not questions of religion. 


Note: Translated from German into English by Rett Rossi. 


8 Open Access. © 2023 the author(s), published by De Gruyter. [EJ ENN] This work is licensed under the 
Creative Commons Attribution 4.0 International License. 
https://doi.org/10.1515/9783111039633-011 
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Compared to the literature being written in its neighbouring countries, 
Danish literature proves to be a noteworthy exception. Whereas Jewish 
characters barely appear in Swedish and Norwegian narrative texts during the 
first half of the 19? century (see Bock 2021: 22-13; Räthel/Schnurbein 2020; 
Rohlén-Wohlgemuth 1995; Rothlauf 2009), the representation of Jewish 
characters in German fiction — with the exception of a few — is marked by anti- 
Jewish stereotypes (see Massey 2000). In contrast, the Jewish characters 
appearing in Danish narratives are rarely encoded with anti-Jewish sentiments, 
rather they tend to be characterised positively and idealised. This essay is meant 
to provide an overview of these texts and to introduce the context of their origin. 
The first part of the essay focusses briefly on some of the most important content- 
related and structural features of texts in which Jews are narrated from a Christian 
perspective. It thus represents a synopsis of my dissertation (Bock 2021). In the 
second half, I take a closer look at the first novel written by the Danish-Jewish 
author Meir Aron Goldschmidt (1819-1887), En Jade (1847; A Jew). This text is all 
the more remarkable because it is one of the first literary representations in 
Europe of the emancipation process from a Jewish perspective. In juxtaposing 
these texts which look at Jews from Jewish and Christian narrative perspectives, 
it becomes clear how formative the viewpoint of the Christian majority is for the 
self-understanding and emancipation process of the Jewish minority. 

Though none of the characters described in the texts by Christian authors are 
free from stereotypes and ambivalent attributions, it is noticeable that the 
narrative voices are consistently sympathetic to the Jewish characters. They 
consistently take a position of admiration for the Jewish characters and are thus 
able to generate similar feelings in readers. While the representations of Jews are 
predominately positive — or better “positive” — they are not unproblematic. The 
term ‘philosemitism’ has proven fruitful for the labelling of this at times irritating 
ambivalence, even though or specifically because the history of the term is itself 
ambivalent (see Grimm 2013; Kinzig 2009; Rensmann/Faber 2009; Thurn 2015: 
38-47; Zuckermann 2009; Theisohn/Braungart 2012; Theisohn/Braungart 2017). 
I use it here as a heuristic tool to name and make visible the duplicity of the texts 
(see Bock 2021: 29-35). Since philosemitism is a decidedly Christian discourse 
(see Bock 2021: 230-232; Theisohn/Braungart 2017), the first part of this essay is 
only concerned with texts by Christian authors. Using a selected novella as an 
example, some fundamental motives will be outlined, especially that of 
conversion, but also anti-Jewish violence and the question of who or what is 
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actually Jewish or is understood as Jewish.’ First however, I will provide an 
outline of the historical context within which these novels and novellas arose. 


1 Jews and Jewish emancipation in Denmark 


The literary texts which I will be addressing here were all written during an era of 
cultural flourish but economical and political crisis. In 1807, during the 
Napoleonic Wars, Copenhagen was bombed by English naval forces and was for 
the most part destroyed. Thousands of civilians died and the Danish fleet was 
completely lost to England. Subseguent to the wars, in 1813, Denmark declared 
national bankruptcy. The Treaty of Kiel from 1814 also forced the Danish King 
Frederick VI, to cede the Norwegian region, which had been under the Danish 
crown for 400 years, to Sweden. Within a few short years, Denmark had therefore 
dramatically lost political power and size as well as economic stability. Amidst 
this, a rich cultural life developed which was to become known in Danish history 
as Guldalderen [the Golden Age] and lasted up until the mid-19" century. At the 
same time, as in many other European countries, the debate about the Jewish 
population’s legal equality gained momentum. The first Jews had already arrived 
via the Netherlands in Denmark at the start of the 17" century, with the first 
Jewish community being established in Copenhagen in 1684. In the 17" and 18% 
century, Jewish life in Denmark was subject to similar restrictions as Jews in other 
European countries. Although, these were significantly less rigorous than for 
example in Prussia, there were extensive missionary efforts and anti-Jewish 
violence. At the end of the 18" century, the Danish Crown Prince and later King 
Frederick VI began implementing reforms for the equality of Jews. This set off 
discussions in both Christian and Jewish populations about the possibilities, 
conditions and consequences of equality. 

When Denmark declared national bankruptcy in 1813, it was “the Jews”, who, 
as so often, were scapegoated and considered a threat to Denmark. An inflamed 
public debate ensued about the question of whether Danish Jews should, may or 
must be rendered legally equal with non-Jewish Danes. Over a course of months, 
Danish intellectuals argued publicly for and against the equality of Jews, a fight 
which became known as the "literary Jewish feud." Finally at the start of 1814, 


2 Allofthe texts from non-Jewish authors mentioned here have be extensively analysed in my 
dissertation “Philosemitische Schwärmereien. Jüdische Figuren in der dänischen Erzählliteratur 
des 19. Jahrhunderts” (Bock 2021). The second part of this essay, which focuses on Meir Aron 
Goldschmidt’s novel En Jade is based on a talk I gave at my defence. 
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Frederick VI granted Danish Jews civil rights, making them for the most part 
eguals with Christian Danes. They continued however to be excluded from 
certain public offices and positions. As Jews they were not permitted to serve the 
state, that means, male Jews were allowed to vote, but were not allowed to stand 
for election. They were not allowed to be civil servants nor could they have a 
military career. Thus the legal situation of Jews was clearly improved, but they 
were not yet completely egual. And antisemitism and discrimination were far 
from extinct. In the autumn of 1819, the Hep-Hep riots which started in Germany 
spread to Denmark. The situation settled until 1830, when the heated mood 
following the July Revolution sparked renewed debates about the equality of Jews 
and anti-Jewish violence. Ultimately in 1849, Denmark created a new constitution 
in which religious freedom was anchored. Jewish Danes were therefore finally, 
completely legally equal to their non-Jewish compatriots (see Albertsen 1984; 
Bliidnikow/Jorgensen 1984; Haxen 2001; Schwarz Lausten 2015: 89-172). The 
literary texts analysed here thus originated against the background of national 
uncertainty, Jewish emancipation and anti-Jewish violence. They serve as 
commentaries on the political and social processes of their time while 
simultaneously constituting the discourse. The narrative literature more clearly 
distances itself from a tradition of anti-Jewish representation than dramatic 
literature does. As philosemitic texts, they reflect and criticise anti-Jewish 
tendencies and plots, taking an opposing position, thus shaping and changing 
the discourse which originally produced them. 


2 The old Jew, the young Jewess and their 
Christian saviour 


The first Danish narration about Jewish characters is the novella Den gamle 
Rabbin [The Old Rabbi] by Bernhard Severin Ingemann (2007), which was 
published in 1827. From today’s perspective, the novella seems anything but 
progressive, since it presents its Jewish characters in a very coarse and simplistic 
manner. The novella is noteworthy nonetheless. The old rabbi, who is the first 
Jewish character to enter the field of Danish narrative literature, is a ‘noble Jew’, 
a far cry from the anti-Jewish representations that had dominated European 
literature up until this point (see Achinger 2007; Gubser 1998; Gutsche 2014; 
Hartwich 2005; Klüger 2007; Krobb 2007; Nirenberg 2015). Den gamle Rabbin lay 
the basic schema of philosemitic literature. This pattern returns frequently in 
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Danish literature up until the end of the 1850s, although with abundant and 
manifold variations. We will thus take a closer look at this foundational text. 

With the growing secularisation and to some degree complete assimilation of 
Jews in their Hamburg community, an old Jew, the deeply religious Rabbi Philip 
Moses, and his beautiful, pious, tolerant and caring granddaughter Benjamine, 
no longer have a home. Benjamine’s parents are dead, thus she alternately lives 
with the two sons of the old rabbi. Nonetheless, she is more tolerated than 
welcomed by them, since the old rabbi judges their pursuance of assimilation and 
worldly prosperity, and causes rifts with the sons and their families through his 
prophetic words of admonition. The novella begins with a speech from the rabbi, 
immediately tuning the reader into the fact that the one who is speaking is a 
dignified patriarch: 


“Er din Forfglgelsesdag nu kommen igjen? fortabte, ulykkelige Israel!” — sagde den gamle 
Rabbin Philip Moses og rystede sit hvide graaskeeggede Hoved, da en Efteraarsaften 1819 
Stenene flgi ind ad Vinduerne til ham, medens den hamborgske Pgbel raabte: “Hep! Hep!” 
[...] 

“Ere I Israels Born endnu” - svarede den Gamle rolig — “saa folder eders Hænder og bgier 
eders Knæ! vender Eders Aasyn mod Østen, mod Gruset af Guds hellige Stad og beder til 
Jehova, eders Faedres Gud!” (Ingemann 2007: 99). 

[*Has the day of your persecution returned? lost, unhappy Israel!” — the old Rabbi Philip 
Moses said and shook his white, grey-bearded head, as, on an autumn evening in 1819, the 
stones flew through the window at him, while the Hamburgerian mob cried “Hep! Hep!” 
[...] 

“Are you still the children of Israel” — the old man calmly replied - “then fold your hands 
and bend your knees! turn your face towards the east, towards the dawn of God’s holy city 
and pray to Jehovah, the God of your fathers!”]? 


Already, these first sentences outline the rabbi’s fundamental traits. His manner 
of speaking characterises him as religious, while the white hair and grey beard 
trigger associations with the traditional visual representation of the biblical 
forefathers. Both his speech and his appearance make it clear that he is a symbol 
of a religion that is as venerable as it is outdated. Paradoxically, the religiosity of 
the rabbi is emphasised by of all things, his use of “Jehovah”, God’s alleged 
name. In doing so, the text overlooks not only the belief that devout Jews do not 
speak the name of God, but also that the name is per se unspeakable. The name 
“Jehovah” is a Christian invention that ignores precisely this unspeakability and 
attempts to bypass it (see Becking 2006). At the same time, these first lines insert 


3 Unless otherwise noted, the Danish quotes have been translated into German by me. From 
there, they have been translated into English by Rett Rossi. 
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the novella into the historical context of the "Hep-Hep" riots and position it on 
the side of the persecuted. In this situation, the fight between the old Jew and his 
sons who want to assimilate escalates and the rabbi along with Benjamine leaves 
the house of the first son and after a brief intermezzo also the house of the other. 

The rabbi’s granddaughter, the beautiful Benjamine, is introduced in the no- 
vella as a “ung sorthaaret Pige [young black-haired girl]”, who “skjzelvende af 
Kulde, ved en gammel Jgdes Side [gikk] og syntes at trgste ham med en venlig 
deeltagende Stemme [trembling with cold, walked alongside an old Jew and 
seemed to comfort him with a sympathetic voice]”. In the moonlight, the old rabbi 
sees “Taarerne glindse i de lange sorte @ienhaar [the tears shimmering in the long 
black eyelashes]” (Ingemann 2007: 106). Although this is the first time a female 
character such as this appears in Danish literature, it can be assumed that a large 
part of the reading audience was already familiar with her. Beginning in the 17" 
century, the character of the ‘fair Jewess’ developed into a topos in European lit- 
erature, which reached its peak popularity at the start of the 19? century, but 
which is still effective today (see Krobb 1993). 

After the break with their family, the old Jew and the beautiful granddaugh- 
ter are wandering homeless through the cold night, when they are threatened by 
a violent mob. In this moment, the young Christian artist Veit, rushes to their res- 
cue, saving them from further anti-Jewish attacks. He takes the exhausted pair to 
his home, where the old rabbi immediately collapses into a kind of coma. Benja- 
mine, who henceforth tirelessly maintains watch at the bedside of the sick, reads 
from the bible to her restlessly sleeping grandfather. However, she reads not from 
the Hebrew bible, but from Veit’s Christian bible, in fact, from the New Testa- 
ment. The inner emotion and ultimately the baptism of the soul that she experi- 
ences by reading is in turn captured on canvas by Veit, the painter, as is the el- 
der’s peaceful, resting face as she reads. As an artist, Veit makes the internal 
process of divine permeation externally visible. Yet, the old rabbi wants nothing 
to do with Christianity when he wakes and recovers from his illness. In the mean- 
time, the Christian and the Jewess have fallen in love and ask for the rabbi’s bless- 
ing to marry. He refuses to give the two young people his blessing though and 
feels deeply aggrieved by Benjamine’s wish. After all, it is the Christians who 
have pursued the Jews for centuries. For him, his granddaughter’s love of a Chris- 
tian man feels like a betrayal. Out of loyalty and love for her grandfather, Benja- 
mine returns with him to their community and at the side of the elder, only awaits 
her own death. Veit too, who is impressed by the rabbi’s deep and earnest religi- 
osity and Benjamine’s loyalty, accepts this decision. However, when the old rabbi 
once again falls ill and finally dies, he too is saved by the Holy Spirit’s baptism of 
the soul, through the open window. With his dying breath, he gives Benjamine 
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his blessing to marry the Christian and even calls Veit her “Frelser [saviour]” 
(Ingemann 2007: 122). At the cemetery, Veit approaches Benjamine with a shin- 
ing mother-of-pearl cross in his hand and their hands meet, literally and meta- 
phorically, over the grave of the dead Jew. A year later, the two of them, now a 
married couple, once again stand there and below them in the grave, the rabbi 
stands upright, facing east, looking towards the rising sun and eternal life. 


3 Eschatological fantasies of salvation 


The three characters symbolise an eschatological conceptualisation of salvation, 
in which Judaism plays the role of Christianity’s renewer (see Heinrichs 2009). In 
an increasingly areligious world, the young artist Veit represents an exception 
among secularised Christians and becomes himself, a quasi-religious saviour. His 
religiosity is characterised precisely by his respect for Judaism, which in turn is 
imagined here as the traditional precursor religion to Christianity and which it- 
self exhibits no way into the future. The alienation of the rabbi and his grand- 
daughter from the Jewish community is based on the loss of religiosity also 
among Jews who adapt to their secularised Christian environment. In compari- 
son, the old rabbi embodies the idealised Jewish past, a type of original religious 
state. The character of the artist follows the idea of an art-religious renewal, 
which became popular in the 19" century when Christianity lost significance (see 
Hartwich 2005: 23-28). Gifted with divine genius, it is the artist’s — and thus also 
the author’s - obligation to fill the religious void of the enlightened secularised 
society. Benjamine represents the perfect vehicle for this fantasy. With her inti- 
mate relationship to her grandfather, she embodies the connection to the old 
“original religion”. At the same time, due to her deep connection to Judaism, her 
conversion attests to Christianity as a superior religion leading the way into the 
future. The old age of the rabbi and their kinship stand in contrast to the Christian 
man. A future for Benjamine is only possible with the latter; only they can pro- 
create. And a religious renewal is only possible together, a renewal that requires 
Judaism, but takes place exclusively within Christianity. The power of renewal 
thus lies in Christianity and in the Christian man, while Judaism and the Jewish 
woman attest to this power, making it fruitful for future generations. 

In the years and decades that followed, numerous novellas and novels were 
published in which Jewish characters took on central roles. The subjects, topoi 
and motives which Ingemann introduced into Danish literature with his novella, 
were taken up frequently, albeit with modifications or variations. The underlying 
schema of most of them however resembles the setting described above. Almost 
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30 years later, in 1855, H.C. Andersen (2007) with his fairy tale Jodepigen [The 
Jewish Maiden] tells the story of a baptism of the soul similar to the one Benja- 
mine experienced when she read from the New Testament. The only difference 
being that his pious Jewess dies in the end from the lack of a Christian saviour. 
The Jewess in Andersen's (2001) novel At vere eller ikke være [To be, or Not to Be] 
from 1857 also dies, although in doing so she is at least able to help a confused 
Christian find his way back to his beliefs. St. St. Blicher's (2007) novella Jøderne 
paa Hald [The Jews at Hald] from 1828, begins as a ghost story and ends as a con- 
ventional conversion and love story. Here, the entire Jewish family even allows 
themselves to be convinced into baptism, so that in the end there can be a wed- 
ding. In his novel Guldmageren [The Gold Maker] from 1836/51, Carsten Hauch 
(1900) only appears to not tell a conversion story, since his character of a ‘fair 
Jewess' is a Christian right from the start and has never been a Jewess. Yet textu- 
ally, she is so clearly connected to the topos of the 'fair Jewess' that there is still 
a sense of a conversion story (see Bock 2021: 136-148). The gold maker, from the 
title, is a noble Jew’ and takes on the function of a spiritual father and moral role 
model for this inauthentic Jewess. He himself does not convert and dies unbap- 
tised, however, a Christian secondary character, who is introduced into the text 
only for this purpose, confirms that “uagtet han var en Jade af Fødsel, dog var en 
Christen i Hjerte og Handlemaade [although he was a Jew from birth, in his heart 
and his actions he was a Christian.] (Hauch 1900: 365)" F. C. Sibbern's (1927) epis- 
tolary novel Gabrielis's Breve til og fra Hjemmet [From Gabrielis's Letters To and 
From Home] from 1850 differs from the previous examples in that the Jew in this 
text has neither a fair granddaughter or daughter, nor is he a central character. 
In a key passage, he serves to affirm the Christian first person narrator — who is 
threatened by a crisis of faith — of his own certainty of the immortal soul and thus 
implicitly confirms the truth of Christianity (see Bock 2021: 154—156). Shortly af- 
ter, the Christian characters in the novel find their way back to their own faith 
and the Jew disappears without commentary from the plot - he is simply no 
longer required. 


4 When is a Jew a Jew? 


There are also narrative texts, which focus on other themes and pose questions 
about emancipation and assimilation as well as the visual recognisability of Jews. 
Already Blicher in Jøderne paa Hald takes up this topic, by leaving the origins of 
his Christian hero in question, only revealing later that he has a Jewish mother. 
Thomasine Gyllembourg (1867) even centres her novella Jeden [The Jew] from 
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1836, around the question of origins. In it, a young man puzzles about his biolog- 
ical parents, while his natural father, a Jew, presents him as his Christian foster 
child in order to protect him from the discrimination and violence that he himself 
experienced as a Jew. The discourse on biological-ethnic belonging or race is in- 
scribed into both novellas. This results in an apparent paradox: Both Christian 
men stand out due to their “other” appearance, both however are not recognisa- 
ble as Jews for the other characters. Since they are not read as Jews, they have not 
had experiences with violence. Revealing later in the text that they have Jewish 
parents, serves then as an explanation for their deviating appearances (see Bock 
2021: 85, 98-100, 104-111; Schiedermair 2013). Readers, who have already been 
informed by the titles of the two novellas that Jews will play a decisive role in the 
plot, can interpret the diffuse signs of the “southern” appearances in view of the 
unexplained biological kinship much earlier. In the end then, they find their as- 
sumptions about the unambiguous recognisability of the Jews confirmed. 

An earlier novel by Andersen (1988) treats this subject in a particularly com- 
plex way. Kun en Spillemand [Just a Fiddler] from 1837 is surprisingly progressive 
compared to the two other Andersen texts published 20 years later. In this novel, 
the Jewish woman is first attributed characteristics from the familiar arsenal of 
stereotypical traits. During a trip to Copenhagen she lands in the middle of the 
“Hep-Hep riots” and is recognised immediately as a Jewess and attacked (see An- 
dersen 1988: 182-183). In the course of the story though, two opposing move- 
ments occur. First, an increasing variety of otherness is projected onto the Jewess: 
self-confidence around sexual desire, a sadomasochistic love relationship with a 
“gypsy”, ambivalent gender, syncretism, human-animal hybridity and demon- 
ism (see Bock 2021: 165-208; Detering 2002; Schnurbein 2007: 133-139). Sec- 
ondly, in the course of the plot, the Jewess loses her Jewish traits, so that she, 
who was introduced as the ‘fair Jewess’ in the novel, is no longer recognisable as 
a Jewess, but rather passes simply as a distinguished Dane (see Bock 2021: 208- 
213). She is the only Jewish character in this series of texts, who does not affirm 
Christianity, but rather calls it into question. In this novel, it is the Christian anti- 
hero, a failed artist, who dies at the end. The novel does not provide any certainty 
about the immortality of the soul. Its Christian protagonist lands literally in the 
ditch. Thus this novel is the only one that can be read as telling about the crisis 
of Christianity without offering a solution in the form of a pious Jewess willing to 
be converted or a Jewish Christian at heart. And yet, this Jewess also disappears, 
in that her being Jewish becomes invisible. 
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5 Christianity as a way to the future 


As different as these novellas and novels are, one commonality stands out: Their 
Jewish characters are not provided a way into the future within Judaism, either 
with respect to religion or socially. With few exceptions the texts give the Jewish 
characters two possibilities: death or baptism, sometimes even both. Judaism is 
presented as the out-dated mother religion of Christianity. Its function in the texts 
is to be honoured and respected by the sincere Christian characters. Since it is a 
Christian imagined Judaism, Judaism itself is barely honoured. Instead, it is the 
honourability and honesty of the Christian protagonists that is brought into fo- 
cus. Furthermore, in many of the texts, the Jewish characters are used to negoti- 
ate an inter-confessional conflict between Protestantism and Catholicism, always 
with the result that Protestantism is the better version of Christianity and that 
Catholicism is essentially to blame for the poor gualities of the "common" Jews. 
The ‘noble Jews’ are always an exception. Usually their noble attitude is due to 
them having been rescued by a noble Christian, which often occurred before the 
narrated time (see Räthel 2016: 123; Surall 2008: 310-314), but, as in Den gamle 
Rabbin, can also be part of the storyline. The call emanating from these philose- 
mitic texts follows the pattern of an extremely ambivalent tolerance. Although, 
first made famous by Christian Wilhelm Dohm’s (1781) Enlightenment essay Uber 
die biirgerliche Verbesserung der Juden [On the Civil Improvement of the Jews], 
this pattern had already been part of the Protestant discourse on Jews since Mar- 
tin Luther (see Nirenberg 2015: 253-273): If one treats Jews well, then they will 
quit being Jewish; if one meets them with Christian charity, or enlightened toler- 
ance, then they will be convinced of Christianity or they will become good en- 
lightened citizens. 

How then are Jews and Jewesses written about? What knowledge do the texts 
convey about Jewish life in Denmark? The answer is sobering. Jewish characters 
predominantly serve as projection surfaces for philosemitic imaginations and for 
exoticising external labelling processes; both of which are idealising yet as stere- 
otypical as the well-known anti-Jewish biases. Jewish characters have no language 
of their own with which they tell of Judaism and being Jewish. They embody a 
Christian-imagined Judaism, characterised by Christian assumptions, attributions 
and desires. The texts not only fail to present a living Jewish religiosity, they also 
lack any representation of Jewish life or emancipation processes from Jewish per- 
spectives. In their debates for or against baptism, the literary Jews always discuss 
the content and meaning of Christianity, not Judaism. None of these narrative 
texts refer to any Jewish religious scriptures other than the Hebrew Bible, which is 
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referred to here as a matter of course as the Old Testament, the New Testament is 
thus always implicitly considered a kind of religious update. 

Nevertheless, the novels and novellas, and with them their authors, achieve 
something that needs to be recognised and which differentiates them from anti- 
Jewish discourse. The texts do not offer a discussion of Judaism in their time, but 
do examine the meaning of Judaism for Christianity. They do not offer any in- 
sights into Jewish life and the process of emancipation within Jewish communi- 
ties, but they do reflect and judge verbal and physical violence of Christians 
against Jews. They draw on stereotypical ideas to mark their Jews as Jews and 
Jewesses as Jewesses, but — despite all the idealisations and ambivalences - de- 
velop positive counter-types to existing anti-Jewish stereotypes. 

Yet, in summary it can be said that ‘the Jew’ as a philosemitic figure of 
thought, serves above all to assure Christians, the non-Jews of their own identity. 
Jewish voices remain unheard. 


6 Finally a novel from a Jewish perspective 


It is this literary context, in which in 1845 the Jewish journalist and author Meir 
Aron Goldschmidt (1927) published his debut novel En Jade [A Jew]. Goldschmidt 
was 25 at the time his novel was released. He was raised in an orthodox Jewish 
family in Copenhagen but enjoyed both a religious and humanist education. He 
thus grew up amidst the era of Jewish emancipation (see Gurley 2016: 18-26). At 
the time of his novel’s release, this process was not yet complete; religious free- 
dom was not yet anchored in the constitution. The social process had actually 
just begun. And it is exactly this, which his novel En Jøde tells of. It is not only 
the first Danish novel that describes Jewish life and the process of emancipation 
from a Jewish perspective, but also the first one in all of Europe (see Gurley 2016: 
8-18). And it is the previously published texts that I discussed above, to which 
his novel relates — has to relate to. In the following, I want to explore if and how 
the philosemitic discourse reverberates in Goldschmidt's novel. For an answer, I 
want to focus on the relation between Judaism and Christianity in the novel, 
where both meet the most intensely and painfully: In the love relationship be- 
tween the Jew Jacob Bendixen and his Christian fiancée, whose name Thora car- 
ries with it a double entendre (the allusion to the Hebrew Torah and the Nordic 
god Thor), as well as her family, the Fangels. 

First, I would like to provide a — grossly abbreviated — overview of the plot: 
Jacob Bendixen is born during the Napoleonic Wars, at the start of the 19% cen- 
tury. He grows up in a small town in the Danish province Funen in an orthodox 
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Jewish family. He is the only Jewish child his age in town and is thus often alone 
since every contact with the non-Jewish children leads to anti-Jewish abuse and 
insults aimed at him. Jacob is smart and gifted and in the hope that he would one 
day return to the Jewish community as a successful doctor and scholar, he is sent 
to Copenhagen in order to attend grammar school and later study medicine. Jacob 
absorbs the education and Bildung he receives in Copenhagen. He cultivates con- 
tacts in bourgeois circles; he falls in love with a Christian; her family gives him a 
warm welcome, the two even want to marry. However, Jacob is repeatedly thrown 
back to his Jewishness, again and again, sometimes subtly, sometimes explicitly, 
he is confronted with being different, being a Jew, and with the need to discard 
this otherness in order to be accepted. He is thus increasingly insecure and unre- 
solvable misunderstandings occur between him and his fiancée and her family. 
Ultimately, he and Thora separate. As his love relationship falters so too does his 
way into Danish bourgeois society. In the end he is broken and returns to the 
Jewish community as the cliché of a Jewish money lender. Soon after, he dies 
alone and hated. 

With this pessimistic end, Goldschmidt links to the topos that Jews become 
stereotypical characters because of the poor way they are treated by Christians. 
Nevertheless, the text questions this very topos through its differentiated repre- 
sentation of Jewish lives and Jewish characters. Moreover, Goldschmidt’s novel 
En Jode reflects the prevailing Christian perspective of Jews and Judaism in Den- 
mark. This dominant perspective is not only shaped by anti-Jewish discourse, but 
also by the stories of Christian authors, which I briefly discussed above. The Fan- 
gels share this perspective. They thus do not know more about Judaism or Jewish 
life than the Christian reader, to whom the novel is addressed. They have no 
knowledge of living Jewish religious practice, nor do they question the conver- 
sion discourse. They behave “well” and “enlightened” towards Jacob and are 
quite benevolent. The family of his fiancée initially accepts him as a future son- 
in-law with apparent openness and consideration of his Jewish origins. However, 
while the Fangels practice tolerance in order to avoid giving Jacob the feeling that 
he does not belong, he always reckons that he will be unadmittedly rejected as a 
Jew. In social situations in which the other guests, Christians like the Fangels, 
chat with one another carefree and accustomed to conventions, Jacob feels un- 
comfortable and insecure. A vicious circle starts because he now actually be- 
comes gruff and taciturn, which in turn makes the Fangels suspect the reason for 
this is his Jewishness and to then question the marriage to Thora. When Thora’s 
aunt moves to Copenhagen, she makes Jacob’s baptism her personal project, 
which should solve all these problems. This confirms for Jacob, what he has 
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always known, that as a Jew he is not accepted by Christians as long as he does 
not become a Christian. 

The difficulties he encounters with the Fangels and their social surroundings 
however are not due to his denomination. Rather, it is the difference in his edu- 
cation and the consequences of his socially isolated childhood that are evident. 
And both in turn are related to his Jewish origins, which also have something — 
but not everything - to do with religion. As a child he is isolated because he is 
growing up in a small Jewish community, where he has no playmates. He is iso- 
lated because he cannot play with the Christian children. Instead of learning to 
play, he learns it is completely normal to be insulted by other children’s anti-Jew- 
ish shouts. Thus up until his Bar Mitzvah he does not go to regular school, instead 
he learns from his father and uncle everything he needs to know as a devout Jew 
in a Jewish community. At the grammar school, the social isolation and hatred 
towards Jews continues, but here he encounters humanist education which for 
him is the part of Christianity he strives for and yearns for. 

Jacob thus makes a revealing comment to his (also Jewish) friend Levy: “Mit 
Blod elsker Joderne; men min Aand kan ikke leve imellem dem. Det er en kristelig 
Aand, og den søger med instinktmeessig Heftighed sine Lige. [My blood loves the 
Jews, but my intellect cannot live amongst them. It is a Christian intellect and it 
seeks its like with instinctual impetuosity.]” (Goldschmidt 1927: 124)" This quote 
opens various fields of discourse. For one, it introduces a blood discourse, which 
brings Judaism together with biological-ethnic belonging. It also continues the 
philosemitic idea of Christianity's superiority, even though Christianity is not un- 
derstood here religiously. The Jew Jacob covets Christianity, in that he desires the 
Bildung and the intellect, which he decisively understands as Christian. He there- 
fore also seems to succumb to the philosemitic paradigm, according to which a 
good Jew is one who wants to become Christian. But does Jacob want to become 
Christian? In response to Levy's reply that he should then let himself be baptised, 
Jacob counters with indignation: "Levy! Det kan De ikke mene alvorlig. Lade mig 
døbe! fornægte min Fortid, min Barndom, min hele Tilvaerelse... [Levy! You can- 
not be serious! Let myself be baptised! To renounce my past, my childhood, my 
entire being...]" (Goldschmidt 1927: 124) Here it becomes clear that Jacob does not 
consider Judaism to be a biological-ethnic parameter either. Incidentally the Fan- 
gel family also believes this, even though these categories resonate throughout 
the text. Instead, it is a parameter that is based on the memories and experiences 
that he has had as a Jew - both as a Jew among Christians as well as a Jew among 
Jews. 


4 English translation cited according to Gurley 2016: 85. 
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7 Struggle for language and sovereignty of 
interpretation 


While experiences with antisemitism and violence are reflected in the texts by 
Christian authors as well, up to this point there had not yet been a portrayal of a 
true, I almost want to say "authentic", Jewish life in literature. Goldschmidt 
meets his Christian readers’ ignorance with the psychological representation of 
his Jewish protagonist Jacob’s inner world. He also inserts extensive footnotes in 
order to explain to his readers the religious practices, Jewish celebrations, He- 
brew terms and Yiddish idioms (see Brandenburg 2014). Even the description of 
the Jewish community in Jacob’s hometown is multi-layered and in no way ideal- 
ised. The novel tells of friendships and arguments between different members of 
the community. It tells of rich Jews and poor Jews, of Jewish fraudsters and Jewish 
benefactors, of Jews, who are often simple and sometimes smart. It tells of the 
love the family has for the young Jacob and their lack of understanding when he 
starts to question Jewish orthodoxy. In short: It tells of a little educated, but lively 
Judaism and it does so with a good portion of satire and a certain distance. One 
thing it is not though: It is not a stereotypical representation of a dead religion. 
The text tells of an ambivalent, diverse, contradictory Jewish community, of fa- 
milial warmth and familial conflicts, which shape Jacob’s life and of traditions 
and religious practices, which beyond their religious content are a permanent 
source of identity, because they are part of his world of experience. 

Faced with Thora and her family however, Jacob fails to find any expression 
of what makes him Jewish and what ties him to Judaism. The author Goldschmidt 
however, finds an expression for this speechlessness through literary form. 
Shortly after Jacob and Thora get to know one another at a ball - a ball, to which 
Jacob as a Jew was almost not invited to, but then due to partly happy and partly 
unhappy circumstances, was - the novel’s text splinters. Fragments of thoughts 
and associations end abruptly and begin at another point with an ellipsis. Jacob’s 
thoughts circle around the possibility or impossibility of a relationship between 
a Christian woman and a Jewish man and struggle to find appropriate words (see 
Goldschmidt 1927: 150-152). 

Only a few pages later, it is Thora whose thoughts fragment in a similar way, 
only to start again anew (see Goldschmidt 1927: 156-159). Here, it is letters drafted 
to her girlfriend, whom she wants to inform about meeting and becoming en- 
gaged to Jacob. These aborted letters give an impression of the image Thora has 
made of “the Jew” and how she tries to replace stereotypical ideas with the living 
image of the real Jew, Jacob. From the Jewish usurer to the noble Oriental, from 
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the Jews of the bible up to the Jews of Sir Walter Scott, her associations represent 
an overview of antisemitic and philosemitic stereotypes. In the letter that she ul- 
timately sends, and which reports of the happy engagement, she however never 
mentions a word about her fiancé being Jewish (see Goldschmidt 1927: 159-160). 
One could think this means it is no longer relevant to her. One could also say 
though, that she wants it to be no longer relevant. And beyond that, I want to 
suggest that other than drawing on stereotypes, she lacks the language to say 
what is Jewish about Jacob. 

Thus a little later, Jacob complains to his friend Levy that in his presence the 
Fangels try so obviously not to mention his being Jewish, that itis torturous. Their 
supposedly tactful way and aversion of every indication of Jews and Judaism 
make it so clear to him that at no point can they forget that he is a Jew. Jacob's 
discomfort grows and finally the misunderstandings are so many and the speech- 
lessness so extensive that the break-up between Jacob and Thora seems unavoid- 
able - if Jacob is not able to make himself understandable. And this is precisely 
the advice that Levy gives him: "Tal til Pigebarnet, Menneske! [My dear man, 
speak with the girl!]” (Goldschmidt 1927: 175) The prospect of a conversation with 
her about what being Jewish means for him, fills Jacob with hope and seems to 
promise salvation. The conversation though, never takes place, in the meantime 
the conflict is too great. Jacob thus sees his last chance for recognition and equal- 
ity in a military career and, since such a career is not possible for Jews in Den- 
mark, he goes first to France, then to Algeria and then to Poland. In his good-bye 
letter to Thora, he finally formulates his relation to Judaism and the conflict he 
finds himself in. He writes: 


*Du ved heller ikke, med hvilken Magt jeg er knyttet til Jodedommen, hvorledes den blotte 
Tanke om at forlade den foraarsager mig Pine og Raedsel. Og dog har jeg i Grunden forladt 
den; det er ikke Religionen, der holder mig - Din Slegts Gud er dog den Samme som min — 
det er min Barndom, Mindet om min Slægt, om mine Forældre, utallige skjønne Erindringer. 
Jeg kan ikke forsage dem, rive mig los fra dem, jeg kan ikke kaste dem ud af min Sjæl [...]. 
Tror Du ikke nok, at der er en fzelles Kjaerlighed til Guddommen, hvori vi kunne leve, hvis 
blot ikke Verden træder forstyrrende imellem os?" (Goldschmidt 1927: 210) [Emphasis in the 
original]. 

[“You also do not know, how strongly bound to Judaism I feel, how the idea alone that I 
should leave it torments and tortures me. Yet, I have in essence left it. It is not the religion 
thatIlove - the God of your ancestors is the same as mine -, itis my childhood, the memory 
of my tribe, my ancestors... countless, wonderful memories. I cannot disavow that, I cannot 
tear myself away from it, I cannot expel it from my soul. [...] Do you not believe, there is also 
a more comprehensive love of God in which we both could live, if only the world would not 
come between us?”] 
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Thora, does not believe this. Or rather: She does not believe that the world does 
not want to disrupt their love. She decides to dissolve the engagement and to 
marry someone else. In the moment that Jacob explains his Judaism, lays it bare 
to his Christian fiancée from his Jewish perspective, and she, as we later learn, 
understands it - she and her entire family, even the aunt with her aggressive mis- 
sionary aspirations, they understand it and are deeply moved by the letter - in 
this moment, the love between the Jew and the Christian paradoxically becomes 
entirely impossible. 


8 Closing considerations 


What does this mean for my closing considerations? The novel En Jede refers to 
the philosemitic discourse - not only, in taking up and criticising its ambivalence 
and one-sided perspective, but also by addressing the paradigm of Christianity's 
superiority. Jacob yearns for Christianity and turns away from Judaism. However, 
it is not as a religion that he longs for Christianity, since to him it seems hollow 
and in decline. It is the intellect and Bildung, presented as decidedly Christian in 
Goldschmidt's novel, that attracts him, while Judaism, associated with a deficient 
education, remains inferior. Jacob's return to the Jewish community is therefore 
a failure, he is thrown back into a spiritual and intellectual milieu that he had 
wanted to leave. The text though, does not try to find the responsibility for this 
failure in Jacob - at least not alone - but (also) in the Christian majority. In doing 
so, it also connects to the philosemitic discourse. His unwillingness to be bap- 
tised is not the problem, rather that it is expected from him. The Fangels' behav- 
iour towards Jacob is characterised by their efforts to be tolerant and belief in 
their own tolerance while at the same time expecting complete assimilation, 
which the baptism should serve as evidence of. They are not interested in Jacob's 
experiences or perspective, nor are they conscious of how their own behaviour 
contributes to Jacob's increasing insecurity. His personal, always also specifi- 
cally Jewish life experiences, remain not only unseen by the Fangels, but in view 
of the dissolved engagement, one could even say: They remain unwanted and 
undesired. 

Goldschmidt however contrasts Judaism as it had previously been portrayed 
from a Christian perspective in literature with another, very intimate and com- 
plex depiction of Judaism. He recognises childhood experiences and memories, 
that is cultural and familial characteristics, as categories that are sources of iden- 
tity. The speechlessness, which exists between Jacob and Thora over long 
stretches of the novel and which is expressed form-wise in fragmentary passages, 
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can be interpreted as a gap: that is a lack of a common idea of what Jewishness 
is. As long as Judaism is a Christian phantasm, with all the implications of bap- 
tism and assimilation, the connection between Thora and Jacob seems possible. 
Once Jacob finally gives voice to his understanding of Judaism though in his letter 
to Thora, that is, lets it transform from a Christian phantasm to a real and power- 
ful parameter, the relationship becomes absolutely impossible. Understanding 
results in separation. Only the readers now have the possibility to speak about 
Judaism in a new and different way and the relationship between Jews and Chris- 
tians and to thus create the connection that was not possible for Jacob and Thora. 
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